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Arr. I—THE ORDER OF NATURE AND MIRACLES. 


The Order of Nature considered in Reference to the Claims of 
Revelation. A Third Series of Essays, by the Rev. BapEen 
Powe tt, M.A., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. London: Longman & Co. 


AN impression extensively prevails that some new adjustment 
of the facts of physical science to those of Christianity is im- 
peratively called for. The intellect of Christendom has for 
some time been turned with intense eagerness to the study of 
nature, and we need not be surprised that honest misunderstand- 
ings and dishonest misrepresentations of both sciences should 
have sprung up. From the difficulty of construing the ancient 
languages and history of the Bible, and from the immaturity of 
many scientific investigations, apparent contradictions have 
been discovered, where, if the Bible be true, there can be none, 
Men of sceptical predilections have made the most of these, 
and so pressed the friends of Christianity that the latter have 
sometimes been confused, and made injudicious concessions. 
To fhe credit of those who have been most distinguished for 
their knowledge of natural science, they have seldom counte- 
nanced such efforts. They are too well aware of the uncertainty 
of many of their theories, and they are too familiar with 
numerous instances in which the interpretations of the two 
books of nature and of revelation have so corrected each other 
as to stand in mutual support. The same eautious spirit which 
Fovurtu Serres, Vou. XU1.—12 
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has made them eminent as inductive philosophers, prevents 
their premature application of principles to subjects beyond 
their special province. Many of them have written in detense 
of the Christian records; and while some have contended earn- 
estly for a modification of inferences commonly derived from 
the Scriptures, with singular uniformity the attempts to dis- 
credit revelation, at the present time, may be traced to the 
friends of metaphysical rather than of physical study. 

A careful observer of the spirit in which thoughtful minds 
are “guessing at truth” has assured us, that “the great prob- 
lem of the present age is to reconcile faith with knowledge, 
philosophy with religion ;” and another, skilled equally in the 
“ Testimony of the Rocks,” and in the Scriptures, has left us 
his assurance that “the battle of the Christian evidences for 
the present day must be fought on the field of natural science.” 
This may be so; at least it must be shown that the Bible is not 
in conflict with nature; and yet we suspect that Christianity 
must gain its vietory here by removing the conflict from the 
field of natural science, and showing “that the doubts which 
philosophy has raised belong really to the region of metaphys- 
ical investigations, and depend upon ideas logically prior to all 
inductive reasoning. In the mean time much mutual benefit 
would be gained if these students of nature and of the Bible 
were better acquainted with each other, and were better aware 
of the real issues between them. The speculative and conserv- 
ative tendencies of the one, the purely inductive and progressive 
spirit of the other, and the vast extent of their respective de- 
partments of study, in which a mutual correspondence becomes 
infrequent, render an estrangement from one another, if not a 
jealousy of each other, almost a matter of course. They are 
apt to forget that they are studying only different volumes of 
the same Author, and in the interest of the same humanity. 
No well-ascertained principle of either book should be im- 
peached or denied, and a contradiction between them should 
be confessed by no one who has confidence in both. No friend 
of Christianity, at least, can safely admit that a distinct an- 
nouncement of the Bible is inconsistent with an unquestionable 
fact of nature; for no historical assertion can be substantiated 
against a matter of plain observation and experience. 

The author of the work before us has, however, done this 
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without reserve, and sometimes, as we think, with gratuitous 
forwardness. He belongs to a class which make concessions 
from the side of an evangelical faith much more cheerfully 
than from that of naturalism. Facts which tend to remove 
God from direct intercourse are much more easily admitted 
than those which seem to bring him into affectionate commun- 
ion with men. A reference to the author’s previous works is 
sufficient to show that in this we do him no injustice. We 
often find in them, that of two equally probable hypotheses he 
invariably chooses that which removes God to a distance, and 
that he usually favors any suggestion, however paradoxical, 
when it looks to the independence of natural laws. Scarcely 
any plausible theory of this kind which has gained notoriety 
during the last twenty years has failed to receive his counte- 
nance. This is due not so much to his liberality and candor, 
great as these unquestionably are, (for such qualities, when 
genuine, are not confined to opponents of a single class,) but to 
a predilection for a peculiar kind of speculation. He alleges, 
indeed, that he favored these merely us “ professedly hypothet- 
ical yet legitimate conjectures,” and not as “ scientific conclus- 
ions ;” but why has he not only given them all the validity in his 
power, but shown a peculiar partiality for those which looked in 
a particular direction? Is it a matter of accident that he should 
have seen successively nothing incredible in “the broad scien- 
tific principle” of what he now calls “the philosophical 
romance of the Vestiges of Creation,” in “the spontaneous gene- 
ration of organic life under the galvanic current,” in “ the 
transformation of species from one original type to another,” 
in “the independent origin of various races of men,”-in “ the 
complete rejection of the doctrine of final causes, and of all 
knowledge of a Creator from inductive science,” and yet “ the 
probable resolution of all force into one primary unity,” and 
in “ the settled and no longer to be disputed fact that human 
remains are to be found in primitive rocks?’ Why has he 
never discovered anything plausible in the statements of men 
who, on his own principles, may have had spiritual intercourse 
with God, and remarkable answers to prayer? We are the 
more interested in drawing attention to this uniform bias, be- 
cause in this he is a representative of the general class who 
favor the conclusions of his book. 
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We have no sympathy with those who are jealous of all in- 
vestigations like those of this volume. We regard it as a 
mortifying concession for Christian apologists to make when 
they acknowledge that the study of the historical evidences of 
their faith is dangerous or unprofitable. It can be so only 
when it is onesided, or pursued with “a foregone conclusion.” 
With most persons it must always be but partial, for a lifetime 
of learned leisure would be insufficient to master the “sum 
total of evidences,” as recently sketched by a Bampton Lectur- 
er.* But even a single chapter of truth on such a subject 
ought to have a healthy influence upon sincere inquirers. We 
only dread sophistry on the one hand and a feeble timidity on 
the other. We anticipate nothing but dishonor to God’s word 
when its friends concede that its outward history has no solid 
basis, or is of inferior importance. We have the utmost con- 
fidence in the internal witness which the Bible bears to the 
conscience when it is fully manifested in the sight of God, but 
we should have great misgiving in the enforcement of the Gos- 
pel if we could give no rational and consistent account of its 
origin. 

We have noticed, therefore, with intense interest the recent 
renewal of the controversy respecting miracles, in their relation 
to the order of nature. Our own country has contributed an 
honorable part in this discussion; and although the author of 
“Nature and the Supernatural” has returned to a view of the 
object of miracles Which always prevailed in the general Church 
until a comparatively recent ‘period, he has ¢ carefully adjusted 
it to the present demands of science. Teal progress has also 
been made by the labors of Westcott, Fitzgerald, Whately, 
Wardlaw, Miller, Rogers, Coquerel, and others. Though most 
of these adhere to the dogmatic narrowness of representing 
miracles as wrought merely to prove a divine commission, and 
not rather as the necessary condition of a supernatural life, we 
think an advance has been made in the definition and applica- 
tion of truth. 

Not merely the title of the work before us, but the general 
reputation of its author for accurate and extensive acquaintance 
with physical as well as theological science, raised high expec- 
tations. The embarrassments of many friends of evangelical 

* H. L. Mansel, B.D. Limits of Religious Thought, American edit., p. 214. 
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truth, and the confident predictions of its enemies that it was 
about to receive important modifications under the demands of 
not one science only but of all the sciences, we confess had 
awakened our fears that there might be dangers we had not 
comprehended ; and we looked with confidence to one who was 
not only a master of all the sciences, but had a talent clearly 
to express what he knows, for a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject. We knew, indeed, something of his prevailing 
inclinations. We expected more from the Savilian professor 
than from the evangelical clergyman. We hoped, however, 
that one who combined these offices, with a distinguished repu- 
tation in each, would admirably discuss a subject suited to his 
double function. 

To say that we are disappointed would express the least of 
the emotions with which we have perused his work. That a 
man of affluent resources should fail to combine them so as to 
produce a distinct unity of impression, is just novel enough to 
remind us of some old, though unpleasant histories; but that 
ministers of an evangelical Church, composed of honest English- 
men, should renounce all that is essential to historical Christi- 
anity, and empty of all content the creed to which they profess 
allegiance, is yet uncommon enough to produce feelings of ex- 
treme mortification. The party to which our author belongs 
has shown, especially of late, very liberal tendencies, but we 
were not prepared for a development like this. It contains 
earnest spiritual elements, from which the English Church has 
gained in depth of spiritual life as well as in compass of 
thought. Professor Powell himself is unquestionably a sincere 
lover of truth, otherwise his doubts would have “ smoulder- 
ed ” still beneath “a solernn or cynical hypocrisy.” He would 
have attempted no absurd reform of a faith which appears to 
us, on his own principles, annihilated. But his mind lacks 
vigor. He is more scrupulous in entertaining doubts than in 
giving free scope to truth. He is more irritated by the per- 
petual friction of some philosophic exotic in his system than he 
is animated by his general faith, We need not wonder, there- 
fore, that a dreamy philosophy absorbs all his intellectual and 
spiritual energies, and that faith can act only under its per- 
mission. 

As some explanation of the want of directness and of a 
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happy combination of the materials of this work, we may notice 
that “considerable parts of it were composed long ago as am- 
plifications of an argument pursued in some articles in a peri- 
odical,” and that these portions have been connected together 
by new matter so as to form a series. Such “conglomerates” 
are seldom equable in composition or proportionate in design. 
The volume itself professes to be sufficiently distinct to be re- 
garded as a separate work, though it is numbered as the third 
of a series “mainly directed to the great object of illustrating 
the true fundamental principles of the inductive philosophy.” 
In the previous volumes, published within the last five years, 
“special reference was made to several points in which physical 
science and religious belief were brought into peculiar contact 
with each other.” The first and chief of these was the grand 
inference of natural theology respecting the being of a God 
from an extended study of the laws of the material universe. 
After a rather strained criticism of the Theistic argument, he 
concludes that “science cannot conduct to the idea of a creation 
out of nothing, or of a personal being with the attributes of 
Divinity.” Such ideas he derives exclusively from revelation 
through faith.* But besides this main topic, another, involv- 
ing purely theological considerations, was discussed in a second 
volume, where the facts of geology were shown “necessarily to 
contravene the historical character of a very essential portion 
of the Jewish Scriptures—the six days’ work of creation and 
the seventh day’s rest—points so vitally wound up with their 
whole tenor that if we would maintain any faith in the New 
Testament we must entirely disconnect it from the Old.”+ It 
is, however, in this third volume of the series that his funda- 
mental principle of “an order in nature which admits of no 
interruption is applied to the grounds of religious belief, and 
especially of our faith in miracles.” He endeavors to supply 
what he thinks is “ wanting in our theological and philosophical 
literature: a perfectly impartial, candid, unpolemical discussion 
of the subject of miracles, in immediate connection with the 


* Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, and 
the Philosophy of Creation. By the Rev. Baden Powell, M. A., ete. London, 1855. 

+ Christianity without Judaism, a Second Series of Essays, being the substance 
of Sermons delivered in London and other places. By the Rev. Baden Powell. 
London, 1858. 
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vast progress of physical knowledge.” He is “thus involved 
in the larger consideration of the whole relations of physical to 
spiritual and revealed truth.” He first takes a general survey 
of the history of inductive science, noticing throughout how 
each class of events, which once seemed casual or supernatural, 
has gradually been resolved by science and traced to natural 
laws. Though this essay occupies nearly half the volume, it 
adds very little to the interest or power of the main argument, 
for those who needed information on such a subject might bet- 
ter have been referred to more detailed narratives; and intel- 
ligent scholars, for whose satisfaction he evidently wrote, would 
have conceded at first all that he asks in his conclusion. He 
next contends that “the provinces of natural and religious 
truth are so independent of each other that the former can 
yield only the lowest conclusions respecting a Supreme Mind, 
which is the original cause of natural order ; and that the more 
sublime conceptions of a personal, omnipotent, and moral Gov- 
ernor, who can be worshiped and hold intercourse with men, 
must be derived, not from natural, not even from moral or 
metaphysical sources, but from direct revelation.” Reason, he 
thinks, could never infer a supernatural cause from any event, 
however extraordinary, but only refer every outstanding case, 
which transcends its existing powers, to some province of nature 
yet unknown; and if anything could be conceived of not refer- 
able to natural law,.we should be compelled to look upon it not 
as supernatural but chaotic and atheistic. He then reviews 
the theories proposed by various writers to avoid an entire re- 
jection of our Scriptures, by explaining their origin in a way 
which admits their miraculous history. The naturalistic sys- 
tem of Paulus, the mythic of Strauss, the subjective of Feuer- 
bach, the psychologic of Ewald, and the doctrinal of Neander, 
he finds each attended with insuperable difficulties, because 
they receive the scriptural account in some literal sense incon- 
sistent either with the facts of science or the honesty of its 
authors. Ecclesiastical miracles, however distinguished from 
the scriptural in dignity and purpose, he contends, can be dis- 
credited only on principles applicable equally to all. In a con- 
cluding essay he endeavors to present a more rational basis for 
our faith. He refers to a distinct order of impressions or inti- 
mations which may be afforded to some highly gifted individu- 
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als, and worthily ascribed a divine source. The truths com- 
municated “must refer exclusively to moral and spiritual con- 
ceptions, to what we experience within ourselves, or to some 
more extended and undefined: world of spiritual, unseen, eternal 
existence, above and beyond all that is matter of sense or reason, 
of which science gives no intimation—apart from the world of 
material existence, of ordinary human action, or even of meta- 
physical speculation, wholly the domain and creation of faith 
and inspiration.” The only miracles which the author acknowl- 
edges are wholly in our minds, and, so far as we can see, aim 
only at that spiritual elevation of our natural powers which 
some have named inspiration. 

The views of the school to which he belongs have been more 
fully developed in the “ Essays and Reviews,” to which he con- 
tributed an essay “On the Study of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ;’* but as we wish to confine ourselves at present to a 
single subject, and one logically fundamental to the whole dis- 
cussion, we prefer to review this volume of our author. It is 
the last distinct work in which he expressed his views previous 


to his departure to a world where he surveys his favorite uni- 
versal order from another point of view. It is also the best 
statement in plain English of the present position of those who 
assail miracles on the ground of natural science. We shall 
omit most of what might be said of a personal nature, or which 
is unessential to the argument, and confine ourselves to a criti- 


cism of its main positions. 

I. The grand principle, with the admission of which he con- 
fesses his whole ensuing discussion must stand or fall, is, that 
all things and events in nature are governed by laws which 
admit of no interruption. If any are not prepared to accept 
this principle in its fullest extent, he hardly condescends to rea- 
son with them, but refers them to the most ordinary school of 
inductive science. Now, fortunately, we are willing to admit 
his principle, but it must be with our own understanding of it. 
And yet it may help us all to go back for a while to such a 
school to ascertain what its precise instructions are. Even 
with the restrictions which, in the spirit of the most rigid, posi- 

* “ Essays and Reviews,” by eminent English Churchmen, reprinted at Boston, 
from the second London edition, under the title of ‘‘ Recent Inquiries in Theology.” 
With an Introduction by Rev. F. H. Hedge, D.D. 
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tive philosophy, he has assigned it, it may afford us some 
fundamental principles for our discussion. 

The word nature, as used by our author, includes only the 
material universe, and man is intended by it only so far as his 
corporeal structure is concerned. A corresponding definition 
would probably coincide with that of Dr. Bushnell, and the 
more restricted signification which Sir William Hamilton gives 
the word. We may notice, also, that it always applies in this 
work not to a mere mass of elements, which might be a chaos, 
but to a Cosmos, a system of things pervaded by laws. These 
laws are simply the modes in which things uniformly act, 
though they imply some necessity, which our author recognizes 
but never attempts to account for. It may be because of quali- 
ties inherent in the things themselves, or of some divine power 
present with them; but any inquiry on this point he regards as 
belonging not to physical but to metaphysical philosophy. 
The whole range of science then is confined to simple facts, 
that is, things and events, and its object is to observe these and 
to classify them according to the most perfect principles. 
Strictly speaking, on this supposition it can assert nothing but 
what relates to matters of direct experience. We see not how 
it could infer anything respecting the future; how it could ar- 
rive at any conviction of the uniformity of nature’s laws we do 
not know. The same principle on which the physical inquirer 
is forbidden to infer a cause, and required to know nothing 
but what comes within the province of the understanding, mere 
antecedents and consequents, we should think would exclude 
all recognition of a necessary uniformity. When I perceive 
that fire burns my flesh as often as the experiment is tried, why 
do I conelude that it will always do so? Why am I surprised 
when I read that the Fire-king enters the flame unhurt, or that 
the three Israelites in Babylon, being cast into it, came forth 
uninjured? If it be replied that a belief in the constancy of 
nature is a conviction of the primary reason, and not an infer- 
ence of the understanding, we inquire, What then has it to do 
with science, and ought it not to be removed to the doubtful 
region of metaphysics ¢ 

But without taking advantage of an obvious inconsistency in 
our author’s reasoning, let us inquire whether science teaches 
that all nature’s laws are equally unchangeable. Even if the 
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primary laws of matter are invariable, must those which we 
call derivative be so also? Some of these are exceedingly com- 
plex, and no human intellect can trace all the simple elements 
included in them. To a Divine mind, indeed, a complex law is 
as invariable as any, because each element in it can be distinctly 
known. It can never be the same with a human observer. 
What he ranks among the most unchangeable derivative laws 
may be in reality mutable. . We might be sure that matter al- 
ways will be extended, will attract, and will be divisible, but 
we cannot be sure that the sun will continue to rise and set as 
usual for a century hence. The law of the sun’s rising and set- 
ting has been in operation each day for thousands of years; but 
there are too many elements in it for us to be certain of its 
permanence for the future. We may be satisfied that the off- 
spring of African parents will be human, for this is according 
to a fundamental law of animal nature; but how can we have 
equal assurance that it will be black? Even the permanence 
of specific types in some extraordinary cases is by our author 
put in jeopardy. And yet some of the most complex derivative 
laws have been ranked among the greatest certainties of nature, 
and any interruption of them would have been at some periods 
reported as miraculous. One of the most remarkable fruits of 
modern science is the discovery of many new laws of nature, 
and the combination of others, so as to produce results beyond 
human power with only the knowledge of other times. 
Nothing also is more common than for us to witness one law 
of nature apparently interrupted by another. Seldom do we 
see laws operating separateiy, but almost always together, or 
in conflict with one another. Not unfrequently they appear 
entirely to annihilate each other’s influence, as when two bodies 
in motion come into such direct opposition that both are 
brought to a state of rest. In such cases we say not that there 
is a violation, but only a conflict of nature’s laws. Two forces 
in the solar system are sometimes so exactly balanced that a 
planet is made to move in its orbit for ages; they are not an- 
nihilated, for each continues to act so as to hold the other in 
equilibrium. There is scarcely a law in the universe which is 
not in this manner in conflict with others. In some instances 
this seems so great as utterly to confound all our notions of 
order. A thousand regular processes are in a few moments 
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interrupted by some overwhelming superior influence. A 
deluge, a conflagration, an earthquake, a tornado, a pestilence, 
or a drouth, may interfere with a multitude of nature’s more 
quiet movements. Every law is in action still; none are sus- 
pended, nor really interrupted, but their ordinary effects are 
neutralized or destroyed. 

A similar remark may be made with respect to the interfer- 
ence of human agency. In what way mind acts upon matter 
no one can explain, for we learn nothing on this point by 
knowing the nervous apparatus through which its volitions are 
conveyed. But man is continually interfering with the courses 
of nature; he cannot, indeed, alter the primary laws of matter, 
but he can, to a great extent, combine and arrange them. And 
when we reflect how much the action of laws depends upon 
their arrangement, we shall conclude that this power is not to 
be despised. What would have been our solar system if one of 
its present elementary substances had been absent, if those ele- 
ments had been differently combined, or if its planets had been 
differently arranged, or been made to move at a different angle 
to the plane of the ecliptic? Every law of matter might have 
been constituted as at present, but how differently would they 
have operated? Substances that cannot act upon each other 
apart, when brought together have a powerful mutual influence. 
The light and the materials used in the photographic plate 
have all existed with the same qualities for ages; but to obtain 
the beautiful images now so common, they had to be placed in 
peculiar relations. Man is continually discovering new ways 
in which he can accomplish the mightiest results by the simple 
power of collocation and arrangement. 

In all this conflict of laws with each other, and this action 
upon them from without, there is no violation of the established 
constitution of nature. We are quite as anxious to maintain 
this principle in its integrity as any special devotee of science 
can be. There could be no extraordinary events if there were 
no ordinary uniformity. The Scriptures themselves are very 
explicit in their assertion of the stability of general order. 
They represent it as the product of the Creator’s wisdom, and 
hence needing no change. It is the manifestation of his un- 
changeable attributes. There can be no permanent order which 
is not indicative of the mind of him who arranged it, and he 
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who formed the world “hath no variableness or shadow of 
turning.” He established the earth and it abideth ; they con- 
tinue according to his ordinances, for all are his servants.” * 
A providence by means of natural law is quite consistent with, 
yea, is demanded by a real and a special providence. Comte 
und some others imagine that “what can be calculated upon 
with certainty cannot be dependent upon volition.” On the 
other hand we contend, and the Bible goes upon the principle, 
that God’s providential purposes are formed on such a perfee- 
tion of wisdom that they must be the perfection of stability. 
The highest illustration God could adduce of the unchangeable 
covenant which he intended to make with his people was his 
covenant with day and night, the ‘ordinances of heaven and 
earth which he had appointed. He it is who “ binds the sweet 
influence of Pleiades, and brings forth Mazzaroth in his season. 
He knows the ordinances of heaven, and sets the dominion 
thereof in the earth.” He promises that “ while the earth re- 
maineth, seed time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease.” In the account 
of creation a permanent constitution of the universe is asserted, 
and as each object comes into being it is arranged in its 
class, and the distinction of genera and species is preserved, 
“each after their kind.¥ In an age when all possible aid from 
heaven was expected in behalf of eminent saints, none were 
encouraged of God to hope for personal favors inconsistent with 
natural order, and even the Son of God and his apostles re- 
fused conscientiously to tempt the Lord by relying upon extra- 
ordinary interferences for their own advantage. The promises 
to prayer, when interpreted with a due regard to the laws of 
hyperbolic language, no more imply that God will violate 
nature’s laws than when it is said that man uses those laws 
and bends them to his purposes. These ordinances of heaven 
he does not abolish or violate, but uses as “ his servants.” + 

Indeed, the principal objection we have to our author’s views 
of Jaws is that he does not consistently carry them out in all 
departments of the Creator’s works. He implies that miracles 
are violations of regular order, and then, with this understand- 

* James i, 17; Psalm exix, 90. 

¢ Jer. xxxiii, 25; Job xxxviii, 31-33; Gen. i, 11, 12, 21; viii, 22: Matt. iv, 
3-7: Phil. ii, 23, 27. 
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ing of them, admits their occurrence, and contends for them in 
the spiritual world. We can acknowledge them in this sense 
no easier in the spiritual than in the material world. We are 
unwilling to admit, with Dr. Bushnell, that even sin is a viola- 
tion of mental law. Of moral law it unquestionably is, but 
by the laws assigned us in our mental constitution we are at 
perfect liberty to sin. We not unfrequently bring about a 
collision, a conflict of laws in the world of mind, just as we 
often do in the world of nature; but no original power, or 
(which is here the same thing) primary law of mind is subverted 
or suspended. An error of judgment or of morals, a wrong 
exercise of our powers, disturbs no constitutional law of the 
spirit any more than an injury to our bodies disturbs a phys- 
ical law. We know of no limits to the prevalence of this order 
short of those which belong to the universe of being, material, 
spiritual, and even divine. Fully to comprehend its extent and 
power, we need to venture the sublimest flights and explore the 
vast depths of eternity. To explain what takes place in one 
part of this universe by principles drawn exclusively trom that 
single section, would as surely involve us in errors as to attempt 
a complete explanation of one portion of this world’s phenomena 
without reference to any other. We may concede the inde- 
pendence of the sciences, and all that Prof. Powell contends 
for with respect to the separate provinces of matter and of 
mind ; but when he treats expressly of the relation of the natural 
to the supernatural he ought not to ignore all facts of a general 
character, and confine himself to the results of natural science 
alone. He should rise to a higher position, and take within 
his view all that can be known of the natural and spiritual 
world. Then what may have seemed disorder in the con- 
tracted, may be found the highest order in the universal sphare ; 
just as what would be easily explained in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms would seem inexplicable and even miraculous 
on the principles merely of the inorganic kingdom. 

II. We have still more decided objections to the author's 
idea of miracles. Familiar as he shows himself with all that 
has been written upon this subject, he deals only with two 
representations of miracles: the one as violations or suspensions 
of nature’s laws, and the other as natural results, provided for 
by the Creator in the original constitution of things. To the 
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latter he offers no serious objection, for in fact they are no 
miracles, but extraordinary phenomena of a portion of nature 
unknown perhaps to us, and needing only to be proved on 
sufficient evidence. Our objections to either theory are much 
more decided than any which he has presented. 

A violation of the laws of nature seems to us unnecessary, 
incredible, and beyond the assertions of history. Whatever the 
object of a miracle is supposed to be, it can be attained quite 
as well by something which leaves those laws in full operation. 
To assert that they are violated or suspended in any given case 
is more than the limits of human knowledge authorize us to 
affirm. The constancy of nature could not be denied without 
destroying confidence in everything, even in God himself. 
The very laws of human belief are built upon it, and without 
assuming it, we could not say that we believe or think at all. 
Nor should we gain any superior evidence of the Divine pres- 
ence. The happiness and progress of society under the fixed 
laws of Providence are better witnesses of divine wisdom than 
could be given by irregular exhibitions of mere power. We 
know not how we could reply to the objection of Hume and 
others, on the supposition that miracles were contrary to ex- 
perience, since, as he asserts, no amount of testimony is as credi- 
ble as our belief in the uniformity of nature. And finally, the 
facts of the inspired narrative give us the idea of a divine 
power not in violent conflict, but in affectionate co-operation 
with nature. The Scriptures always speak of the original con- 
stitution of the world as pleasing to the Divine mind, and all 
supernatural beings, at least those of a benevolent character, 
are uniformly represented as admiring and upholding, but never 
as opposing it. 

Much less do miracles appear in human history as the result 
of nature’s own laws. Many serious persons, of very various 
schools, have attempted to show that they might be regarded 
as differing from ordinary events only as comets in our solar 
system differ from planets, appearing only at greater intervals, 
but by the action of the same laws. To illustrate this, nature 
has been compared to Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine, in 
which a law holds good for a million of instances and then 
changes so as to produce a single new result. But do we find, 
in fact, any evidence that diseases were healed and the dead 
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were raised in the time of Christ by the mere action of phys- 
ical laws? Was there anything inserted at creation in the 
great machine of the universe which produced such results just 
as Christ called for them? Is not the idea given us by the in- 
spired writers, that the power of Christ itself wrought them ¢ 
Such a pre-established harmony between the moral and the 
physical world seems to us the most awkward of all methods 
of getting clear of the divine interference. 

We prefer to regard miracles in all cases as immediate and 
extraordinary acts of God in the midst of nature. They imply 
the introduction of another and a higher power, but by no 
means superseding or violating any before present. If a child 
who tosses his toy into the air does not suspend or violate the 
law of gravitation, but only interferes with its special mode of 
action, why need we suppose that our Lord suspends or violates 
any law of nature when he accomplished his miraculous works? 
When a disease is gradually cured by ordinary remedies, we 
ascribe the result to no suspension of previous powers, but only 
to the action of new causes ; must we necessarily imagine such 
suspensions when the same result is produced more rapidly by 
the direct power of God? This new influence, though spiritual 
and almighty, may be as consistent with established physical 
laws as causes which are more gradual. 

We have said that a miracle must be an extraordinary act 
of God. Only in an improper sense can it be denominated a 
work of man. Disease may have been cured at the word of 
Peter or of Paul, but the real author of the cure was God. Yet 
many things wrought by God are not miracles. He “ bringeth 
out the host of heaven by the greatness of his might, so that 
not one faileth;” he sets a tabernacle for the sun from which 
it comes forth by his command, as a bridegroom from his 
chamber, and he clothes the lily and the grass of the field; but 
these are his ordinary acts by means of the ordinary laws of 
nature. There must be something in every miracle, out of the 
common course of nature and providence, and leading those 
who can understand it in its connections to exclaim, “ This is 
the finger of God.” Every kind of action, whether by natural 
laws, above them, or in opposition to them, may become miracu- 
lous by the time and manner of its performance. A wind 
might have dried up the channel of the Red Sea many times 
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before and since the passage of the Israelites, but that it should 
have done so at the command of Moses was by an extraordinary 
act of God. That a fig-tree should wither away was not re- 
markable, but that it should do so the moment our Lord cursed 
it was miraculous. And yet that it should be extraordinary 
was not enough. It might exceed any powers of nature known 
to us, and still there might be circumstances proving that it 
could not be directly from God. We are not willing to concede 
that genuine miracles are ever ascribed in the Scriptures to 
any being but to God. There are “lying wonders” spoken of, 
pretended prophecies, “signs ” which would, “ if it were possi- 
ble, deceive the very elect ;” prodigies that may “ bewitch the 
people ” and lead multitudes to exclaim, “ This is the great 
power of God ;” but these are never called miracles except by 
concession, and in an obviously lower sense. We are presented 
with criteria by which to test their genuineness. Men who 
have no spiritual susceptibility, no previous faith, no clear per- 
ception of the general relations of God’s kingdom may have no 
defense against the evils of false prophets in the guise of angels 
of light; but our Lord himself intimates that it will not be pos- 
sible to beguile his people. Exorcists, diviners, and magicians 
sometimes produced extraordinary effects upon the natural 
world and upon the bodies of men, which, in external form, 
perhaps equaled some real miracles; and yet when God wrought 
for the express purpose of authenticating his messages, he 
showed that he was above them. 

Miracles have too generally been discussed without sufficient 
reference to their historical relations. They have been viewed 
simply as isolated external facts, or as wrought for some theolog- 
ical end, and then the question of their possibility or credibility 
has been answered very much according to men’s various concep- 
fions of their importance in a system of faith. In modern times 
especially, they have been for the most part regarded as wrought 
solely to prove the divine authority of a message or for the 
relief of temporary distress. One is apt to inquire, however, 
if such were their object, why have they been confined to 
some particular age or country ¢ God’s people have been often 
apparently as much in need of deliverance as they were in the 
time of Daniel or of Peter; and missionaries especially seem to 
need sometimes as much as the apostles did the direct testimony 
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of heaven. In many miracles of the sacred narrative we can 
discover no aim at either of these objects, and it is only on some 
far more comprehensive plan that we can suitably explain them. 

1. They were the appropriate operation of a supernatural 
power among men. If Christ were, indeed, divine, he was him- 
self a miracle, and his looks and acts were almost necessarily 
miraculous. With no arbitrary or unnatural design, it must 
have been nearly unavoidable that he should sometimes have 
revealed what other men could not learn, and sometimes have 
done what other men could not accomplish. It was not natural 
for him to be only of the earth. Why should he not speak 
unto the winds and the waves, and cause a great calm when 
he was urged to do so by a pressing occasion? Why should 
not the glory of “ God manifest in the flesh” sometimes flash 
forth? Such occasional manifestations were in no respect incon- 
sistent with, but rather demanded by, the purpose of his inear- 
nation. He needed not always to be in complete humiliation. 
There were seasons when he was called upon to manifest his 
power to invite the confidence and satisfy the wants of his 
people. In this sense his miracles are evidences of a divine 
revelation, for they were his characteristic divine manifesta- 
tions. Ie himself calls them his “ works,” as if they were his 
proper employment; and though he reproved some for their 
mere love of the marvelous, because they had no desire for 
them as a means of truth, and denounced on those who de- 
manded them in a captious spirit the sign of Jonas the prophet, 
he conceded that if he did not the works of his Father he could 
expect none to believe on him. The apostles appeal to 
* miracles, and wonders, and signs ” as the appropriate method 
by which he was “ approved of God.” The same is true of all 
who came as special messengers of Heaven. In some way they 
were expected to show that they were sharers in the powers of 
the divine kingdom. Whether they came before or after our 
Lord’s personal appearance on earth, it was supposed that they 
would possess his spirit and his power. They must show that, 
like the morning’s dawn or the evening’s twilight, they were 
part of the same light which had shone at midday. In the 
earlier periods of the world more supernatural influences were 
necessary, because the mind of God was not then fully revealed 
in a written word, the facts of redemption were not accom- 
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plished, and the kingdom of heaven was not visibly set up. 
After Christ’s ascension, earthly signs of his power were re- 
quired to show that he had not forsaken his disciples, that his 
person and work had been accepted by his Father, and that he 
was on the throne to give gifts to his people. These things 
were not merely to afford evidences, but as the appropriate ac- 
tion, the theophanies of the Mediator to save men. Just as 
persons of extraordinary abilities are not continually achieving 
exploits merely to display their greatness, but are simply acting 
out their own exalted nature, so our Lord, in all periods of the 
world, personally and through his servants, puts forth his power 
not artificially to display it, but to accomplish some ulterior 
useful purpose. Such acts are used as tokens of the Divine 
presence, and they may be appealed to for this end; but to say 
that this was their principal object, would be to take from them 
much of their glory. 

2. Miracles should also be regarded as a part of a great scheme 
for restoring and exalting our world. We cannot at present 
discuss the question, whether physical nature exhibits evidence 
sufficient to satisfy the mere inductive philosopher that it has 
been perverted from its original destiny. We incline to main- 
tain in general that it does not. And yet, when revelation 
suggests the thought, and the disorders of our world are 
assigned as the true reason for miraculous agency, the explana- 
tion may be accepted as plausible even on natural grounds. 
Hence, when the philosopher objects that miracles tend to 
derange nature, and imply an interruption of a constitution 
fixed by our Creator, we may properly suggest that he knows 
not but they may be hints of a restoration rather than a de- 
rangement of the universe. At least this is our own explana- 
tion of them, and he must judge of its credibility from the 
suitability of the means to such a declared purpose. Chris- 
tianity goes upon the assumption that our universe has been dis- 
ordered. The possibility alone, not the necessity of evil, can 
be allowed to have pertained to it when it came from the 
divine hand. Man has realized that possibility, has himself 
broken off from his proper life-center, and has left the material 
universe over which he should have had dominion, and which 
he should have guided to perfection and glory, to drift away 
into confusion, and to be the prey of malignant spirits. Death, 
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incipient in manifold diseases, and complete in the extinction 
of corporeal and spiritual life, reigns over his own person, and 
Satan has become the prince of the power of the air, the god 
of this world. The fundamental laws of nature have been so 
perversely combined and directed, that universal disorder pre- 
vails. Those which unfallen man would soon have understood 
and used for a perfect mastery of nature, have been left in a 
great degree unknown and undeveloped. The recent discovery 
of three or four such laws, and their application to the mechanic 
arts, show what a dominion man might have enjoyed had he 
attained, as his Creator designed he should speedily have at- 
tained, a full knowledge of all natural powers. In the posses- 
sion of such a knowledge, perhaps a large part of the works of 
the incarnate Redeemer would have been within his power. 
What were miracles when performed by Christ, and by his 
servants, might have been the appropriate actions of man in 
his normal state. If we carefully notice those miracles we may 
discover in nearly all of them significant tokens of a restorative 
and perfective character. “For this purpose the Son of God 
was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil ;” 
and God “anointed Jesus of Nazareth to go about doing good, 
and to heal all that are oppressed of the devil.” In the ful- 
fillment of this general design miracles bore no unimportant 
share. They broke the spell of Satan’s enchantment. They 
gave a slight specimen of the order which ought to reign in 
Christ’s kingdom. He expelled demons, healed the sick, allay- 
ed storms, raised the dead, was transfigured, walked on the 
waves, conversed with angels, and held intimate intercourse 
with his Father. What is there of disorder in all this? What 
general process of the natural world is injured or confused? On 
the other hand, is not an elevating and harmonizing influence 
given to every interest affected? Are not such events related 
to the material and social nature much as divine spiritual in- 
fluences are to the soul? May not even those external miracles 
which seem difficult to interpret on any such principle, be re- 
garded as a part of that great process by which the restitution, 
the regeneration, the recapitulation (dvaxepaAaiworc) of all things 
under Christ is to be attained ¢* 

* Acts iii, 21; Matt. xix, 28; Eph. i, 10; Rev. xxi, 1,5. Comp. Rom. viii, 18-22; 
1 Cor. xv, 24-28. 
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III. With such a view of the laws of nature and of miracles, 
on what ground must the latter be pronounced incredible? To 
allege that they are ¢mpossible would be to claim an extent of 
knowledge which would be itself miraculous. Spinoza imag- 
ined that if a single miracle like that of the raising of Lazarus 
should actually occur, our whole universe would be unhinged. 

t is hard to perceive why such a disastrous result should fol- 
low. Every operation to produce it was, for ought we know, 
confined to a single individual, and it would be difficult to prove 
that such a transaction might not have taken place, or that 
such an independent personality might not have been annihi- 
lated, and yet other portions of the universe have remained 
unconscious of the occurrence. Miracles, even according to the 
most extreme definition, were conceded by Kant and Fichte to 
be possible, however ineredible. They are naturally possible, 
for they imply no absurdity; and they are morally possible, 
for we can imagine a sufficient reason for them. If any law 
is transgressed it must be one which is derivative, and whose 
validity depends upon a peculiar combination of primary laws. 
But such violations, if so they may be called, take place every 
day by the confliets which occur among various natural and 
human agencies. Laws which usually act in combination are 
separated, or are united in new relations, which may seem in 
the highest degree extraordinary. Is it incredible that yet 
higher combinations should sometimes be effected and to an 
extent beyond finite powers ? 

Our author attaches mueh importance to what he calls the 
“ antecedent credibility ” of events, and alleges that no amount 
of evidence would be likely now to make a philosopher believe 
in the marvels of witchcraft and magic. We are not so sure 
of this. Intelligent men have recently exhibited some re- 
markable instances of the power of human faith. This “ ante- 
cedent credibility,” which so much influences men’s judgment 
in matters of religion, we suspect often depends very much 
upon their tastes and imaginations. There are cases, however, 
in which it is not altogether to be despised. We should justify 
a reluctance to believe in extraordinary interpositions of Provi- 
dence, if no occasion worthy of the Divine presence were made 
out. But have we not already suggested grounds on which 
an occasional occurrence of miracles might be credited? To 
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prove the disorders consequent upon sin is not our present task, 
but on the supposition that they exist, and that God has inter- 
posed to redeem and save men, are not miracles credible? If 
such a being as the Son of God has entered our humanity, might 
we not expect him to remove some of the disorders under which 
nature and humanity groans? At least, is there anything in- 
credible in the assertion that he did some things to be accounted 
for only by remembering his extraordinary character? Must the 
miraculous facts of Scripture be regarded, not as aids, but as 
“the greatest burden our faith has to bear?” Could we of 
the present day believe in him more easily had he never shed 
forth his miraculous power ? 

The experiment has to some extent been tried of forming a 
system of religion without miraculous facts, and our author has 
left us one of the latest attempts of this character; but the re- 
sult is certainly not flattering enough to force a “strong pre- 
sumption ” in their favor. 


IV. Our author’s next objection is to the testimony by which 
the reality of miracles is proved. He throws suspicion first 
upon the testimony of the original witnesses, and then upon 


the documents in which it has been preserved. Satisfied as he 
appears to be that he could not believe in a miracle, even under 
the most favorable circumstances before his own eyes, he of 
course doubts whether any man ever had sufficient evidence of 
them. Whoever witnesses what claims to be a special act of 
God, has to determine whether it is beyond the power of all 
natural agents, and necessarily a direct act of God. “ This,” 
our author says, “must be a matter of opinion, depending not 
on the evidence of the senses but of reason, and relating not 
to experience, in the limited sense of that word, but to the 
general ground of our convictions and the whole basis of the 
inductive philosophy ; and it turns especially on the views we 
have arrived at of the order of the natural world, and the chain 
of physical causation.” If, after a careful sifting of all the facts 
connected with a marvelous event, he should fail of discovering 
its origin by natural laws, he declares that he would set it 
down as an apparent anomaly awaiting future solution ; assur- 
ed, however, that sooner or later, in the advance of physical dis- 
covery, it would receive its explanation.” This is said not 
merely of doubtful marvels, but of all possible miracles. God 
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has left himself no way, it seems, of reaching him! This is a 
position beyond that which Laplace, or the stanchest disbe- 
lievers of whom we have read before, ever ventured to assume. 
The only apology we can make for such apparent presumption 
is, that he was probably speaking of miracles as violations of 
the primary laws of matter. That there are some miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures respecting which one who witnessed 
them only as isolated events might doubt whether they were 
wrought by God, is conceded in the inspired narrative itself; 
but our Lord gives us his own judgment upon men who had 
opportunity to observe any considerable number of his works, 
in their connections with his character and teachings. “If I 
had not done among them the works which none other man 
did, they had not had sin,” “ but now have they no cloak for 
their sin.” We are willing to leave the case even where our 
author has himself placed it, at the bar of reason as well as 
of our senses, and to be decided by our views of its consistency 
with natural order, and we shall have no fear of the result 
where reason is not fettered by some invincible prejudice. 
That there is an obvious distinction between believing in a 
miracle on the testimony of our own senses, and believing in 
one on the testimony of ancient documents, it would be absurd 
to deny. In the latter case the additional questions relat- 
ing to the competency and the honesty of the witnesses, and 
the authenticity and genuineness of the records, are to be de- 
cided. In this discussion we must assume that these are estab- 
lished. That our received text contains words and even sen- 
tences which were not in the original records, and that many 
letters and points have been changed in the course of centuries 
of transcription and printing, cannot be denied; but a Savilian 
professor in Oxford must know, what the most ordinary student 
of higher criticism, friendly or hostile to evangelical religion, 
concedes, that all these are of no serious consequence to the 
integrity of our faith. In the language of Bishop Hare, a man 
quite liberal enough toward men of “ broad” faith, but seru- 
pulously accurate in his learning, “Nothing more need be 
said in defense of our text on this account, nothing can be said 
against it. A man must be afraid of his own shadow who can 
hereafter be in pain about a various reading, or think the num- 
ber of them any prejudice to the integrity or authority of the 
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sacred books.” That we have also the very books which were 
written by the men whose names they bear, or, if anonymous, 
by holy men in whom we can have confidence, ought not, after 
the searching criticism of the last twenty years, to be disputed. 
And though we must trust to these authors for a statement of 
the original facts, we do not hesitate to say that we are in quite 
as favorable circumstances as they could have been for a judg- 
ment upon the supernatural character of the miracles. Since 
the ascension of our Lord, and after the experience of so many 
centuries, we are in a position to know the consistency of such 
facts with the divine nature of Christ, their relations to a dis- 
ordered universe and to the great scheme of redemption, and 
their harmony with other facts in nature and history, and 
therefore we have a body of materials for an enlightened con- 
viction which no one in the limited horizon of primitive times 
could have had. The difficulties those original witnesses must 
have experienced in such an age are obvious; but we are de- 
pendent upon them not so much for their “ opinions” of the 
power exhibited in what they saw, as for a mere tradition of 
the external facts, and accordingly their transparent narra- 
tives exhibit very seldom the personal feelings or judgments of 
their writers, but make us a part of the multitudes around our 
Lord witnessing his actions and hearing his words. We have, 
therefore, merely to transfer these scenes and discourses to our 
own higher position, and connect them with what we know of 
“God manifest in the flesh,” and we can scarcely fail to recog- 
nize their supernatural character. Even if the age in which 
they were written were as superstitious and credulous as our 
author supposes, we are compelled to receive not their philoso- 
phy, but only their details of facts. We had supposed, how- 
ever, that that period was not as remarkable for credulity as 
for skepticism. The philosophy of the nations then controlling 
the world’s civilization had lost its validity, and even among 
the Jews an infidel Sadduceeism or a hypocritical Phariseeism 
had the highest authority. Our Lord himself encouraged no 
desire to exercise supernatural powers, and his disciples appear 
to have had no object in relating his miracles but to inculcate 
truth. We can have no jealousy of such narrators; we in- 
stinctively confide in their honesty, and we admire their healthy 
freedom from the puerile fancies and prejudices of their age. 
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3ut whatever we think of them, we have ample materials for 
an independent judgment of the circumstances in which the 
miracles were originally performed. 

V. We had designed to offer a brief notice of the state in 
which our author would leave the evidences of our religion, 
and the general system of our faith. Our limits, however, 
compel us to curtail what might be presented on this subject. 
In the book before us we have very little to assist us here, but 
it is easy to see that the evidences on which such a system re- 
lies will authorize but few positive principles. The opponents 
of evangelical religion seldom venture to present us with a 
complete theology, and when they do so the result is usually 
their best confutation. Our author informs us that a disbelief 
of miracles in the physical world need have no influence upon our 
faith in spiritual miracles; that is, those influences of the Divine 
Spirit which reveal truth to the soul. Such operations being more 
congenial, as he believes, to the spiritual nature of mind than ex- 
ternal miracles to the constitution of the natural world, he thinks 
are just so much more credible. Why they are more congenial 
he does not inform us, and we find it hard to conceive. Weare 
only partially enlightened on this point by the labors of his co- 
adjutors of the same school in the more recent “ Essays and 
Reviews.” There we learn, what some hints in the present 
work led us to suspect, that these supernatural influences are in 
no very obvious sense extraordinary or supernatural at all. 
“ Miracles,” he says, “are doctrines to be received by faith.” 
If we ask on what evidence, we have no answer. Ilow, when 
the Holy Spirit reveals truth to our inward spirit, are we to 
know that it is truth? By its own internal evidence? This 
will not be very convincing, except where truth is suggested by 
natural religion ; and men’s power to recognize truth by its 
own light is often so feeble that such an evidence can never 
be relied upon as very effective. The moment we go be- 
yond these we come to a region where we must have facts. 
Whether Jesus is divine, whether he died for our sins as an 
atoning sacrifice, whether he rose again and now sits at the 
right hand of God, whether he will answer prayer, and pardon 
all that come unto him, on their repentance and faith, are mat- 
ters not to be reasoned out and believed on their internal beauty 
and consistency alone. We can have no satisfactory evidence 
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of their truth, but from some announcement of the mind of 
God respecting them. Such an announcement must have 
proof that it is from heaven. Merely to suggest them to our 
minds by revelation, and to make us understand them, does not 
prove them to be facts. And yet this revelation to faith is all 
that Professor Powell and his school give us. Closely examined, 
this is simply ¢nspiration ; but alas! when we get to a distinet 
understanding of what is meant by this inspiration, these 
miracles for faith turn out to be an entirely natural thing 
under a supernatural name. We have long been familiar with 
this trick of rationalism, but we were not at first on our guard 
against it in a clergyman of the Church of England. This in- 
spiration is simply an elevation of genius, an exaltation of hu- 
man faculties. But how can this reveal and accredit any new 
truth not discoverable by human reason? Evidently it cannot, 
and we come to the humiliating fact, that the Christianity of 
this new Oxford school has no doctrines beyond human dis- 
covery. Professor Powell intimates that it would lose nothing 
very essential if all the historical facts of the Christian system 
were lost. Indeed! and what is Christianity without these 
historical facts? Without a historical birth, death, resurree- 
tion, and ascension of Jesus, what becomes of a Saviour, an 
atonement, and our fellowship with him? This new attempt 
‘only demonstrates once more that the removal of the miracu- 
lous from the Christian system is tantamount to a reduction of 
that system to a religion of nature. The only novelty about it 
is, the effort to substitute a seeming supernaturalism in the 
spiritual nature of man for one more intelligible in the world 
of sense. The result is, what its authors c: all “ Tdeology,” but 
what their exulting friends at Westminster denominate a 
“ provisional system,” preparatory to their own more developed 
“* Neo-Christianity.” It is sad to witness such a process. A 
Bible whose historical facts can be interpreted in an “ ideal 
sense,” according to their “antecedent probability” and the 
“inspiration ” of its readers, will not serve an exalted purpose 
in the future “ Education of the race.” We wonder that a 
Church like that of the English establishment could have any 
attractions, except in its emoluments, for men of such principles. 
Honest John Sterling in such circumstances would have said, 
“ Adieu, O Church! thy road lies that way, mine this.” But 
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these clergymen accept of Articles in a non-natural sense which 
our author once denounced, hold possession of the most respons- 
ible positions in an orthodox Church, and hope to lead that 
Church itself into their own path, “whither is abundantly 
obscure, but whence is very plain.” 





Arr. I.L—ATMOSPHERIC AND OCEANIC CURRENTS.* 


[BY LUCIEN DUBOIS, FROM THE FRENCH. ] 


Currents and Changes of the Atmosphere and the Sea. By M. 
Fevix Jute, Lieutenant in the Navy, and formerly a Pupil of 
the Polytechnic School. One volume, 8vo. Paris: Lacroix & 
Baudry. 1860. 


THE earth floats in the midst of a covering of gas and vapor, 
according to some, about thirty-seven miles, and others sixty- 
two miles in depth; a true atmospheric ocean, of which the 
changes and storms yield in no respect to those of the ocean, 
to which they have very close relations. It is at the bottom 
of this immense aerial sea that men and other animals exist, 
just as the fishes live in the waters. ; 

Although the fostering care of the Creator placed his cradle 
in privileged places, man must have been early astonished at 
the spectacle that the various atmospheric changes presented ; 
changes, of which without doubt he was at first an astonished 
witness, and of which, more than once, he has been the victim. 
The contrast between these changes and the general harmony 

* The following article, with its sequel, which will appear in our July number, 
translated from “Ze Correspondant,”’ while nominally a review of a work by M. 
Fe.rx JuLien, Lieutenant in the French Navy, is in effect a masterly statement of 
the theories as to Atmospheric and Oeeanic Currents advanced by our countryman, 
Lieutenant M. F. Maury, Superintendent of the National Observatory at Wash- 
ington. Lieutenant Maury’s work on the “Physical Geography of the Sea” has 
excited more attention, both in America and Europe, than any other scientific work 
issued within the last fifteen years. A new edition, entirely rewritten and greatly 
enlarged, has recently been published simultaneously in New York and London. 
Tt contains all the results of the extended series of observations carried on 
under the superintendence of Lieutenant Maury, brought down to the latest 
period.—Eb, 
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of the universe was not long in arresting his attention. But 
for a long time he only saw in these phenomena the effect of 
blind forces, and could not assign them to any other cause than 
the caprice of nature. What did we know even yesterday? 
What know we to-day? By turns Galileo, Bacon, Vossius, 
and, in later times, Halley, d’Alembert, and Chevalier Cou- 
draye, the least known of all, endeavored to resolve the 
problem ; but too often, instead of having recourse to observa- 
tions, which alone could give the clue, they demanded an 
impossible solution from futile mathematical abstractions. So 
that, excepting the trade-winds, and the monsoons, which are 
only the periodic reversions of the trades, the winds continued 
to be considered essentially irregular. 

At last a man has arisen who, fortified by his own experience, 
and above all by an abiding faith in the harmony of creation, 
has resolutely applied himself to the research of the mysterious 
laws that govern nature, and has attempted to demonstrate the 
regularity of two things regarded heretofore as the types of 
inconstancy and change, namely, the winds and the waves. 
This man, whom posterity will regard as one of the glories of 
the American Navy, and whose name, but yesterday almost 
unknown to us, will become more and more celebrated, is—the 
reader has already named him—Lieutenant Maury. Enrolling 
all the navies of civilized nations in both continents under the 
peaceful flag of science, Maury has made himself, for some 
years, the center of information received from all parts of the 
world. From this enormous mass of observations, made in all 
latitudes, and discussed in an international scientific congress 
held at Brussels in August, 1853, the leArned American 
meteorologist, with the sagacity that only belongs to genius, has 
formed, as two grand syntheses, his theory of oceanic currents 
and his very ingenious system of the direction of the winds. 

Our readers will understand that we cannot, in these pages, 
set forth as a whole this double theory, of which a thousand 
details surround the entire subject of their ingenious system. 
We will content ourselves with sketching the principal features, 
drawing aid from the most recent and most’ eliable works on 
meteorology, and especially from the book of M. Julien, which 
is the latest resumé and one of the most complete with which 
we are acquainted. 
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I. ATMOSPHERIC CURRENTS. 

It is known that the atmosphere is divided, from one pole to 
the other, into at least nine distinct and parallel zones, four of 
currents, and five of calms or capricious breezes. The latter, 3° 
or 4° in breadth, are the equatorial, the two tropical, and the 
two polar zones. The four zones of currents, or of winds, are 
the four intermediate zones; that is to say, the two that ex- 
tend north and south from the tropical calms to the polar calms 
—this is the region of free or prevailing winds—and the two 
that separate the equatorial calms from the tropical calms— 
this is the region of the trades, of which the free winds are only 
the continuation and, as it were, the prolongation.* 

Do these different zones form regions separate and distinct ? 
In other words, do the zones of calms arise as impassable bar- 
riers before the zones of currents, preventing between these all 
communication, all interchange of gas and vapor, as was so 
long believed? Such was the problem to be resolved, a problem 
intricate and delicate. 

On looking at the map of the world, Maury was struck with 
this singular fact—that nearly all the large rivers of the world 
arose in the northern hemisphere, although the oceanic surface, 
and, of course, evaporation, was much less than in the southern 
hemisphere. 

How could this surprising fact be explained except by sup- 
posing a continual exchange of moisture between the two 
hemispheres, and that, too, in despite of the zones of calms ? 

The observation of facts was not long in giving reason to this 
bold hypothesis. From these facts we will choose the two 
following as beitg the most conclusive. The analysis of the air 
taken from all latitudes proves it to be identical in constituent 
particles everywhere, notwithstanding the very different con- 
ditions of cold and heat; an evident proof that there are inces- 
sant ways of communication between the different zones of the 
atmosphere. The second fact is still more striking: the 
showers of dust which have been so often observed at Genoa, 


* The free winds of our hemisphere blow from S. W. to N. E., those of tho 
western hemisphere from N. W. to 8. E.; the trades of the north blow from N. E. 
to S. W., those of the south from S. E. to N. W. The free winds of the north are 
the prolongation of the trades of the south, and the free winds of the south are the 
continuation of the trade-winds of the north. 7 
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Malta, and other places. Now the celebrated naturalist of 
3erlin, Ehrenberg, provided with his powerful microscope—that 
wonderful instrument that reveals the boundaries of the infin- 
itesimal world, as the telescope of Lord Ross reveals those of 
the universe—has discovered in the matter that composes these 
dust showers the débris of infusoria and of organic matter 
brought from South America, and which could only reach Eu- 
rope by traversing the regions of calms. When, in his distant 
journeys to the torrid zones, Alexander Humboldt observed the 
formation of whirlwinds of dust, of which he speaks, the ilhi- 
trious savant did not suppose that this dust, carried by the winds 
above the equatorial and tropical calms, would fall in showers 
upon the European shores, and carry there the proof of the 
upper currents of the atmosphere. ; 

These facts, and many others that want of space will not 
permit us to notice here, suggested to Maury his theory of 
winds, a theory subtle as it is ingenious, and of which we will 
endeavor to convey an idea. 

Above the regions where the four zones of surface winds 
extend, according to the sagacious meteorologist, four higher 
and parallel counter-currents blow opposite to the first, charged 
with re-establishing continually the equilibrium of the atmos- 
phere. The intermediate calms are produced, at the equator 
by the meeting of the trades; at the tropics by that of the 
superior opposing winds. The expression “calms” is relative, 
the atmospheric ocean having, no more than the other ocean, 
absolute repose; this word only signifies the cessation of the 
horizontal motion of the air and the commencement of its 
double vertical movement, ascending in the regions of equa- 
torial and polar calms, and descending in the tropical zones; a 
movement which the barometer points out here by its eleva- 
tion, there by its depression. 

If we follow, in thought, a particle of air in its restless 
voyage around the globe, we shall see it carried in turn, by the 
superior currents and the surface winds, to feed alternately the 
trades of the south and the free winds of the north in going, 
and the trades of the north and the free winds of the south in 
returning. All the intermediate places will be overleaped by 
it in the higher currents. What force determines these cur- 
rents and drives them thus in opposite directions? What 
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power prevents the dry and moist air from commingling in the 
zones of calm, and sends the first to the equatorial seas, from 
which it will soon imbibe moisture, and the second to the 
colder regions, where it carries the rain with which it is sur- 
charged, without ever the confusion of the two disturbing the 
harmony of this marvelous circulation? Maury supposes that 
in these phenomena are concerned the influences of electro- 
magnetism, that mysterious and powerful agent so universally 
present and as yet so little known. 

The rotation of the earth’s crust around its central mass, 
which is in a state of fusion, and whose revolutions are less 
rapid, produces, according to M. Babinet, a double current of 
electricity, negative in the liquid, and positive in the solid 
matter. This rotatory motion being greatly accelerated at the 
equator, the electricity is formed there in much greater abund- 
ance. The atmospheric currents, taking up the positive, (posi- 
tive electricity being in excess,) carry it to the poles, where it 
is accumulated, and where, meeting with the negative elec- 
tricity, it produces the magnificent electrical storms which are 
called Auroras—the intermittent sun of those desolate regions 
where the sun does not shine. It is to this same polar elec- 
tricity that Maury attributes the whirl of atmospheric currents 
around the poles. Faraday has recently demonstrated the 
magnetic properties of oxygen, a gas that composes the fifth 
part of the air we breathe. Do not these properties assist in 
the circulation of the atmosphere? The positions assigned to 
the magnetic poles—the pole of the winds and that of greatest 
cold—are nearly identical. Can this be pure coincidence? 
What force, unless it be electricity, draws on the hurricane 
and makes it whirl in the same manner that the spiral of the 
polar current does, to which it is nearly related, that is to say, 
from right to left in the northern hemisphere, and from left to 
right in the southern ¢* 


* The Newtonian gravitation is, perhaps, only a phenomenon of the same kind. 
The law of universal attraction was only to Newton himself but the rule ofa fact 
and not of a cause; bodies are not attracted in truth, but pass from one to the 
other as if they were attracted. The effect only is constant, the cause is unknown. 
The dynamic power of the solar heat would be, according to some savans, more 
than sufficient to determine the rotatory motion of the planets. For what is this 
solar heat itself except an electrical phenomenon, according to the most generally 
received opinion? It is true there are those who assign as a cause for it the im- 
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In proving the identity of electricity and magnetism, 
(Erstedt, Ampere, and Faraday have made for science a long 
stride toward unity. They have simplified nature, according 
to the energetic expression of M. Babinet. “ Electricity,” says 
this ingenious savant, “is the universal agent of organic and 
inorganic life; it iseverything.” “It is the soul of the physical 
world,” adds M. Becquerel. 

Electricity, magnetism, heat, light, like the sphinx; propose 
their enigmas to the (£dipi of science, who, little by little, 
penetrate the mysterious meaning, and are already catching 
vague glimpses of the unity of all. 

Truly, every step that science advances, every new discovery 
that is made in the domain of the physical world, brings more 
clearly to view the unity of the force that presides over the 
changes of nature. If, as M. Dumas thinks, and with him 
many other wise men, the physical world originates from a 
single element, (hydrogen, according to the Englishman, Prout ; 
an unknown body of half the weight of hydrogen, according to 
M. Marignac ;) if also, as science supposes, this unique element 
is submitted to a single force, what admirable simplicity shines 
forth, then, in the creation! What an astonishing variety, in 
the effects, is produced by the combination of these two causes. 
The day will come, without doubt, when science will place in 
brighter light these two equally astonishing marvels. Kepler 
saw the dawn of this memorable day when he said, “God 
being an Intelligence unique and universal, the character of 
the laws which he has imposed upon the world ought to be 
unity and universality.” 

However it may be, solar heat, together with electricity, 
appears to play an important part in the formation and direc- 
tion of the winds. At length, in the eighteenth century, 
IIalley assigned the daily heat as a cause for the trades. In 
the equatorial regions the sun heats the air to such a degree 
that a continued ascending current is there produced, carrying 
pact of the sun upon cosmical matter scattered through space under the form of 
shooting stars, balls, comets, and zodiacal lights. But the greater number see in 
the sun an electrical battery of increasing activity. M. Geniller, of Liége, among 
others, thinks that the development of the cloudlike covering which, according to 
Herschel and Arago, covers the nucleus of the sun, gives rise to torrents of static 
electricity, whose constant discharges cause the solar light, and thus this body 
shines by virtue of a permanent electrical storm. 
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into the higher regions the hot air, which is lighter, from the 
same cause that makes the heated air and smoke from the fires 
we kindle ascend in a vertical column. To fill the void thus 
caused two currents of colder air from the north and the south 
rush in, which, heated in their turn, are continually lifted into 
the upper regions. There is thus a constant coming and 
going ; an equilibrium constantly being broken up and re-estab- 


lished. For above these surface-currents, drawn toward the 
equator, there is necessarily a double higher and opposite 
current, carrying to the north and the south the superabundance 
of air that without it would accumulate over the line. 

It is to this same cause that we should attribute the breeze 
called the sea-breeze, which blows on our coasts during the day, 
and the land bréeze, which prevails during the night. During 
the day the land, heating more promptly than the sea, makes 
above itself a stratum of hot air incessantly replaced on the 
surface by a current of colder air coming from the sea. During 
the night the land, more prompt to grow cold by radiation, 
sends, in its turn, a current of cold air toward the sea, above 
which the heated air is continually lifted. The typhoon and 
the waterspouts, so terrible always in the Indian Ocean, boiling 
under a vertical sun, are only the effects of the same cause ; 
that is to say, the ascending whirlwinds of heated air that carry 
along with irresistible power everything that is caught in their 
fearful spirals.* 

Besides the part that the winds play in maintaining the 
equilibrium of the air, they act, in a not less interesting and 
wonderful manner, as vehicles of rain, and as agents prepared 
for the irrigation of our globe. 

It is here that the wisdom of Providence shines forth in all 
its splendor. Maury divides the winds into two classes: the 
dry or evaporating winds, (these are the trades ;) and the moist 
or precipitating winds, (these are the free winds.) The first, 

* Tt is useless to add, that the circulation of the atmosphere does not prevent in 
reality all the regularity of this system. Without speaking of unknown causes of 
disturbance, the rotation of the earth and the different phases that its surfaco 
presents, (mountains, deserts now hot, now cold, ete.,) exercise a constant influence 
upon the direction of the currents. The typical winds of Maury are those that 
blow over the ocean, where the nearly level surface offers less resistance to the 
regularity of their course. The oceanic is to the land surface as twenty-seven is to 
ten. 
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blowing over the intertropical regions, imbibe, as a dry sponge, 
the vapors produced by the solar heat; for, under these boiling 
latitudes, the evaporating power of the sun is such that it is 
supposed a liquid stratum of fifteen feet in depth is evaporated 
annually. In certain seas, such as the Indian Ocean, this 
stratum attains a depth of twenty feet. Charged with the 
vapors of the southern hemisphere, the south trades earry them 
above the calms of the equator and tropic of Caneer to the 
regions of free winds or precipitants, which, taking them up in 
their turn, carry them toward the north, until the eold, 
operating upon the air, presses from it the water which it con- 
tains and causes it to fall in rain. The trades of the north 
transport in a similar manner the vapors of the northern hem- 
isphere to the southern. 

Thus is solved the problem of which science has in vain, 
until now, sought the solution. The northern hemisphere pre- 
senting to the solar rays, in the region of the trades, a water 
surface about a third smaller than the southern, and, in the 
mean time, receiving a quantity of rain one third greater ; all is 
explained by the exchange of vapors effected between the two 
hemispheres. 

Thus, by a wonderful harmony, a drop of water, drawn 
from the ocean in the form of vapor by a ray of the sun, 
courses through the air on the wing of the winds, and in dis- 
tant places falls as rain on the land which it fertilizes, then, 
borne in the current of the stream, it reaches the ocean again 
from which it came, to begin once more the circle of these 
changes.* 

The theory of precipitation is known. The air, forced by 
some cause to elevate itself, becomes lighter than the column 
at that time above it, and consequently dilates; then, as it 
ascends it becomes colder, and the watery vapors that it con- 


are formed. This zone, as well as the two bands of tropical calms, is as a thick 
arch of vapor, which, being in excess, forms almost continued rains. The zone of 


* The equatorial zone is the grand laboratory in which the winds and the rains 


equatorial calms is not unchangeable; oscillating from the south to the north and 
from the north to the south of the line, according to the seasons and the position of 
the sun in the ecliptic, its change makes the rainy and the dry seasons by turn in 
the intertropical regions. The countries under the equator have the band of equa- 
torial calms to pass over them twice, and consequently have two seasons of rain. 
The climate of Santa Fe de Bogota is an example of this phenomenon. 

Fourtu Series, Vou. XUL—14 
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tains, condensed by the cold, fall in the form of rain. The 
proportional cooling of the air is about 87° Fahrenheit to every 
six hundred and fifty-six feet of elevation. It is on this account 
we say, that the forests draw the rain: the barrier that thev 


oppose to the currents on the surface forces them to a higher 


elevation, and consequently deprive them of the vapors that 
they hold in suspension, From which it happens that in Egypt, 
where rains were formerly unknown, they have become relat- 
ively abundant since trees have been planted. What cause 
renders the basin of the Meuse so abundant in water, yet of such 
inconsiderable extent, but the forests that cover it ? 

As a consequent of what precedes it must be established as 
a principle, that the configuration of the earth and the prevail- 
ing winds determine the natural irrigation of a country. The 
flow of water represents the excess of precipitation over evap- 
oration.* 

The quantity of annual rain in France is about 353,165 
cubic feet per hectare, [the hectare is two acres, one rood, 
and thirty-five perches;] this quantity for the whole world 
amounts to the enormous sum of 27,401,286,824 cubic feet, say 
75,072,018 a day. Suppose that rain falls on the Atlantic to 
the depth of 0.081 feet, the surface being about 25,000,000 
square miles. The weight of this water would be about 
1,800,000,000 tons, and the salt that it leaves by evaporation 
would not weigh less than 80,000,000 tons, tenfold the weight 
that the navies of the whole world could float. If, as may be 
supposed, in place of a hypothetical depth of 0.081 feet, the 
volume of water that annually falls on the Atlantie is in 
reality 4.88 feet, to what a formidable amount will we arrive ? 
What must be the disturbing power of such evaporation and 
precipitation ? 

By a wonderful foresight the northern hemisphere, which 
contains three fourths of the habitable portion of the world, is 


* The air saturated with watery vapor And that in which this moisture is ab- 
sent, is equally injurious to mankind. The first constitutes the atmosphere of the 
hot and moist places; it is the malaria of Marennes and the Pontine Marshes, 
which every year besieges more and more closely the Eternal City, and threatens to 
invade it with its marshy poisons. The second is the Simoon and Khamsin of 
the desert. The atmosphere of misty England is almost completely saturated with 
water. that of France holds a just mean. What moral phenomena are explained by 


this simple physical fact. 
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that for which the winds are charged to afford the most abun- 
dant rain, at the same time fertilizing the earth and creating 
the thousand streams that form the watercourses and consti- 
tute the natural channels of communication between its dif- 
ferent parts. 

What may we not say concerning the influence exerted by the 
winds in forming the streams ? 

Every watercourse supposes a prevailing wind that feeds it. 
Let us follow, for example, the course of the western winds, so 
constant in our country, charged with the vapors of the Atlan- 
tic and heated by the Gulf-stream, over which they pass. These 
currents are cooled little by little by contact with the colder 
air which they meet, and deposit along the way part of their 
moisture, until, meeting the Helvetic Alps, they are still more 
elevated, and give out on the summit of these mountains, in 
the form of rain or snow, the remainder of their moisture, 
whence are supplied the sources of the Rhone and Rhine. It 
is the same with the Po, whose stream is nourished by the rains 
that are carried to the top of the Tyrolese Alps, these same 
winds blowing over the plains of Lombardy. 

Let us point out in a few words the course of the trades. 
After having crossed the Atlantic and imbibed its vapors, these 
winds cross America to the Cordilleras. In crossing this 
colossal barrier, they are forced into the colder regions, where 
they are relieved of the moisture with which they are saturat- 
ed, and send down the torrents of water which ave soon named 
the Orinoco and the Amazon. Becoming dry, the trades de- 
scend to the arid plains of Peru, (where rain is unknown,) cross 
the wide Pacific, where they drink up new vapors, which they 
deposit on the mountains of Cochin China and Siam, where 
they become the sources of large rivers. Then, continuing 
their journey, they cross the Indian Ocean and carry its abun- 
dant vapors to the mountains of Central Africa, the source of 
the Nile, and then redescend hot and dry over the desert. 

It is thus that the divine economy of the creation is brilliant 
in the simplicity of the cause, and in the variety and power of 
the effects. Even the deserts themselves play their part in the 
atmospheric circulation and in the irrigation of the earth: 
whether, being heated, one after another, by the periodic pas- 
sage of the sun between the tropics they draw the trades in turn 
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to the north and south of the line, according to the seasons, and 
vause the monsoons to blow in two directions during six months 
alternately, as do the broiling deserts of Africa and Asia; or 
whether, in cooling the air, they cause an abundant precipita- 
tion, as do the icy steppes of Siberia, from whence the rain 
nourishes the sources of the Obi, Lena, and Yenesei. 

Mountains, deserts, waters, and winds all join in the uni- 
versal harmony. All, if we may be allowed the expression, 
perform their part in the great concert of nature. 

When the winds have to pass over large continents that 
deprive them of their moisture, Providence, by wonderful 
wisdom, has placed along their route lakes and interior seas to 
refresh them and fill them with vapors, with which they irri- 
gate, in proportion as they receive moisture, the countries over 
which they pass. Thus the trades of the south, after having 
traversed South America, on the heights of which they have 
left their moisture, descend from the higher regions in leaving 
the calms of the Tropic of Cancer and arrive changed in our 
hemisphere, where they blow from southwest to northeast, as 
prevailing winds, passing on their way the Mediterranean, 
Black, Caspian, and Aral Seas. It is the same with the trades 
that have crossed the south of Africa, which fall hot and dry 
on the Egyptian land, and then pass on to drink up the vapors 
of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Such is the avidity of 
these winds that the first absorbs from the Mediterranean 
three times the quantity of water that this sea receives from 
the rivers and the rains, and the second takes up from the Red 
Sea a stratum of water not less than eight feet in thickness. 
The Straits of Gibraltar and Bab-el-Mandeb are constantly re- 
establishing the level of these two seas and repairing their losses. 

If we believe Maury, the winds are not only the irrigators of 
the earth; they are also its historians, the chronographers of its 
changes. Why, for instance, is the Dead Sea twelve hundred 
teet below the level of the Mediterranean? Why are the 
waters of the great Salt Lake of Utah, Lake Tadjurra, and those 
of Titicaca, in America, progressively becoming lower? Why 
did the great chain of North American Lakes, which now 
empty their surplus water into the ocean only through the St. 
Lawrence, formerly empty it into the Mississippi by channels 
of which there are still evident traces? To all these effects 
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Maury assigns one cause: At an unknown epoch, yet com- 
paratively recent, as geology makes evident, the South American 
continent emerged from the bosom of the waters, and elevated 
the immense chain of mountains which are called the back-bone 
of the two Americas. Previous to this period the winds, filled 
with the vapors of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, then but 
one sea, carried the rains to North America and Europe, and 
kept up the level of the interior seas. These same winds, 
whose direction has not changed, it being determined by the 
rotation of the earth, had afterward to elevate themselves over 
the land and mountains, which, depriving them of the most 
of their moisture, left them none to distribute, and it is ow- 
ing to this geological phenomenon that rain is scarce in the 
basins of the two continents which they are charged to supply. 

Thus, according to Maury, is explained the progressive fall- 
ing of the waters of the interior seas; an action that continues 
until precipitation and evaporation become equal. The same 
thing would happen to the Mediterranean and Gulf of Mexico 
if the straits that unite them to the Atlantic should become 
closed; these two seas, as we have before seen, losing more by 
evaporation than they gain by rivers and rain. It is proper to 
remark, that the movement by which the Rocky Mountains, 
and with them the western coast of North America, have been 
elevated, still continues ;* on the other hand, the eastern coasts 
are lowering by a slight depresssion. 

It is to this double phenomenon that M. Elisha Reclus, in a 
recent and very interesting work on the Mississippi, attributes 
the force that draws this river toward the east, although the 
motion of the earth generally gives an opposite direction to the 
movable particles on the surface. 

It is thus that geology and meteorology join hands and 
assist in the solution of their respective problems. It is thus 
that, in this beautiful theory, all is held together by a powerful 
logic, and facts come in crowds to the support of the opinions 
of a genius as sagacious as bold. 

Here we must mention a remarkable occurrence that, a few 
years ago, demonstrated the practical advantage of meteorolog- 
ical science. 


* This is also true of Scandinavia and the western coasts of France, where the 
progressive elevation is perceptible. 
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The reader doubtless recollects the terrible hurricane of the 
14th November, 1854, which disturbed the Black Sea and 
ravaged the Crimea, sowing in its passage shipwrecks and 
devastation, Meteorology has given to this storm an explana- 
tion, if not completely irrefutable, at least very plausible. All 
the wise men of the civilized world having been questioned by 
M. Leverrier as to the atmospheric changes which preceded, 
accompanied, and followed the phenomenon, M. Lias, of the 
Observatory, was charged with arranging the reports that were 
transmitted. On examination, it was evident that on the 12th 
of November, at midday, (Paris time,) the barometers in all 
the western countries of Europe noted the pressure of a vast 
stratum of air that was elevated on the surface of the atmos- 
pheric ocean like an immense wave, stretching from north to 
south and advancing slightly toward the east. Hour by hour 
the barometers marked the march of this gigantic billow of air 
from west to east, which caused everywhere a remarkable calm, 
precursor of the tempest. It was preceded and followed by an 
empty furrow, equally extended as itself, and indicated by the 
barometer. The furrow that it preceded arrived on the 14th 
of November on the shores of the Black Sea. If an ordinary 
depression of atmosphere produces the rains and the winds, and 
often the tempest, what might not follow this immense furrow ? 
We know of its fearful ravages. The wreck of the “ Henri 
Quatre,” stranded on the coast of Crimea, is still a witness of 
its fury. By a striking coincidence, on the 14th of November 
the eastern furrow devastated the Crimea, and on the 15th and 
16th the western rioted in the whirlwind over France and the 
neighboring countries. May we not think that the destructive 
effect of this tempest might have been, if not shunned, at 
least lessened, if the observations had preceded and not fol- 
lowed, to be explained after the blow? 

If we suppose posts of observation scattered over the globe, 
and communicating instantly to each other by means of elec- 
tricity their remarks on the direction of the winds, the course 
of the clouds charged with moisture, the currents of cold or hot 
air, in a word, all the different atmospheric changes, what a 
view would thenceforth be opened toward the practical advant- 
age of meteorology ! 
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Buppuisy, originally an offshoot from Brahminism, has for 
almost twenty-five hundred years been a distinct and even an- 
tagonistic system. It is, in its higher development, essentially 
atheistic. It does not admit any first cause, but regards all 
worlds and their inhabitants as having been from all eternity 
in a constant round of arising and perishing. 

It is a matter of considerable ditticulty to ascertain what 
were the original tenets of its founder, and what have since been 
grafted on to the system by Buddhist writers; but the recent 
translation of the most important theological treatises of the 
Buddhists into the French and German languages, give facili- 
ties not hitherto enjoyed for this purpose. 

There have been, according to the Dharmma, many thou- 
sands of Buddhas, and will be many thousands more; but the 

suddha Sakyamuni or Gaudama, the present Buddha, is a his- 
toric personage, who was nearly cotemporary with Jeremiah, 
having been born 622 B.C. and died 542 B.C, 

The Brahmins, rioting in the power over the inferior castes 
conferred on them by their sacred books, had become haughty, 
proud, tyrannical, oppressive, and corrupt. Under their iron 
heel the subordinate castes had been ground down and crushed 
in property, liberty, happiness, and life. The degraded Siidra 
might yield uncomplainingly to such oppression; but the hot 
blood of the Kshattriyas, or warrior caste, drove them to resist- 
ance more than once, but generally unsuccessfully. It was one 
of these protests against the tyranny of the Brahmins, which 
was headed by Buddha Sakyamuni, which led to the insti- 
tution of Buddisin. 

Buddha Sakyamuni was the son of Suddhodana, king of 
Benares, and both his parents belonged to the Kshattriyas. 
Possessing talents of a high order, he was early admitted to the 
esoteric rites of Brahminism, and became familiar with the 
philosophy of the Vedantic school. He was endowed also 
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with remarkable physical powers, and in all the public games 
won the prizes. For a time the attractions of a life of pleasure 
seem to have absorbed his attention; he married, and engaged 
in the frivolities and gayeties of his father’s court with great 
freedom; but soon the purpose, cherished from his earliest 
years, of being the deliverer of his people from the tyranny of 
the Brahmins, returned in its highest intensity, and abandoning 
his home and his pleasures, he secluded himself in the forest, 
practiced the greatest austerities and the severest penances, and 
after a pilgrimage to the sacred Banyan-tree of Gaya, professed 
to have received divine enlightenment, and to have become 
incarnate to save his people. At Benares, and subsequently at 
Sravasti, on the north bank of the Ganges, he assumed the 
oftice of teacher, propagating his doctrines through his pupils 
in other countries, and writing some books in defense of his 
teachings. 

Whether he claimed to be the Buddha who was to be the 
ninth incarnation of Vishnu, is uncertain ; but he was soon de- 
nounced by the Brahmins, whom he had offended by his bold 


exposure of their crimes and corruptions, by his abrogation of 
caste, and his avowal of the equality of all races and castes of 


men, in the sight of the Divine Beings. 

The cry of “ atheist ” was raised against him by his enemies, 
who were hardly less atheistic than himself in doctrine, and far 
less virtuous and correct in conduct. This collision of doctrines 
finally led to civil war, in which the relatives and many of the 
followers of Sakyamuni were savagely butchered. These wars 
did not cease with the death of the Buddhist prophet, but were 
continued for nearly four hundred and fifty years, and resulted 
in the expulsion of the Buddhists from the peninsula of Hin- 
dostan, and their establishment in Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Pegu, 
and Cochin China, and subsequently in China, Mongolia, and 
Japan. 

Most of the traditions and legends in regard to Buddha 
originated, or at least were compiled, subsequent to this date, 
and it is doubtful whether any portion of the Yatus or sacred 
books belong to an earlier period. The striking similarity 
in some of them to the incidents in the life of Christ 
would indicate the probability that their compilers had been 
brought into contact with the disciples of St. Thomas, who, 
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according to tradition, visited India in the first century of the 
Christian era, and whose followers were probably provided 
with copies of the earlier Gospels. The traditions of the Cin- 
galese, or inhabitants of Ceylon, concerning Buddha are the 
earliest, but are quite as absurd as those of the Burmese or 
Siamese. He is represented as determining upon his incarna- 
tion while in the fourth heaven; as coming to earth in the 
form of a white elephant, effecting his miraculous conception 
by a virgin; as a five colored ray of light, being born, amid 
wonderful convulsions of nature, from the right side of his 
mother, and at the instant of birth proclaiming his divine 
mission; as losing his mother on the seventh day after his 
birth, and being adopted by her sister, by whom he was named 
Gautama or Gaudama, (wise master of the world ;) as having, 
without exertion acquired all human wisdom, and become the 
victor in all athletic games, and after his marriage as having 
become an ascetic, and resisted the numerous and extraordinary 
temptations of Mara, the god of love, sin, and death ; as having 
taken his place on the throne of intelligence at Gaya, where 
were made present to his mental vision all the events of his past 
existence, as well as those of all other beings, past, present, and 
to come; that he then became a teacher or founder of a sect, 
and performed the most wonderful miracles, healing the sick, 
raising the dead, restoring sight and hearing, and relieving the 
wants of the poor; that in the forty-five years of his life as a 
teacher he underwent five hundred and fifty transformations, 
and performed innumerable acts of the highest merit, such as, 
while personating a prince, giving himself to be devoured by a 
starving tigress and her young; using his own skin for parch- 
inent, his blood for ink, and splinters of his bones for a stylus, 
to record a lost portion of the sacred books, etc., ete. They 
also narrate some wonderful miracles and convulsions of nature 
as having occurred at his death, and declare that his body 
could not be burned until reverence had been done to his feet, 
and that then fire burst forth spontaneously from his breast and 
consumed the sacred corpse. Relies of the prophet, reputed 
to be genuine, are preserved in several of the cities of Ceylon, 
Burmah, and Siam. 

The sacred books (Yatus) are divided into three sections. 
They are, I. The Duara, which comprises the cosmology 
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and cosmography, the revelations, dogmas, and precepts of the 
Buddhist faith. I. The Vinaya, which contains the ceremo- 
nial law or ritual of the priests, and has also some religious in- 
struction in regard to the conduct of laymen. III. The 
ABHIDHARMMA, or system of Buddhist metaphysics. The last, 
which in its subtle distinctions, and its false, though ingenious 
logical principles, bears a strong resemblance to the Hindoo 
metaphysical systems from which it sprung, would not interest 
our readers, and we shall therefore content ourselves with a 
brief account of the two former. 

The DHarMMA recognizes no Supreme Being. There was 
no beginning, there will be no end; and from the not-beginning 
there has ever been and will ever be a ceaseless round of aris- 
ing and perishing worlds. Of the vast number or duration of 
these worlds, the intellect can have no knowledge and can form 
no idea. “ Four things,” says the DHARMMA, “ are unmeas- 
urable: the science of Buddha, space, the number of breath- 
ing beings, and the number of worlds.” The Buddhist writers 
frequently speak of three thousand great chiliocosms, by which 
they mean three thousand billions of worlds, a number, one 
would think, sutticiently large to satisfy even the most ambitious 
cosmogonist ; but this vast number bears so small a proportion 
to the whole, that according to those writers, its loss from the 
system of the universe would not be observable. 

In the number of their places of reward and punishment they 
are less profuse. There are four chief heavens, which, in all 
the convulsions which affect the other worlds or heavens, re- 
main undisturbed. ‘These are occupied by Buddhas and the 
highest order of saints. Below these are twenty-eight inferior 
heavens, the abodes of those who have attained merit; at the 
end of a hulpu or kalpa (an won of incatculable duration) these 
will be destroyed and replaced by others. These are all above 
the earth. To the earth, or some other of the innumerable 
worlds on the same plane, will return after death in human 
shape, or in the form of some animal, the great bulk of those 
who die, for transmigration has been retained from the Hindoo 
theology in their system. Below the earth are, first, the 
world of snakes, for the punishment of those whose offenses, 
though not the most aggravated, are too great to permit their 
immediate transmigration even in animal form. Next in order 
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of downward progression are one hundred and twenty hells of 
comparatively mild torments, and twelve, or according to the 
Burmese version, sixteen chief hells in which the tortures are 
the severest which an oriental imagination can describe. 

Klesa, or the commission of sin in a former existence, is the 
fountain of all evil. This sin can only be extinguished by deeds 
of merit, and one or several lives of good deeds may not be 
sufficient to atone for a previous life of crime. Hence the in- 
dividual is bound to live a pure life, not only from the dread of 
hell and the suffering he must endure, but from the fear of 
inflicting upon a future self, in another state of existence, the 
penalty of his sinfulness in this life. 

But there is, besides this A7Zesa, another source of evil and 
suffering. Mundane existence, (sansara,) far from being a boon 
and a blessing, is a curse, a fundamental evil, from which flow 
out four poisonous streams, birth, age, disease, and death. To 
be freed from this condition of woe, and also from the sinfulness 
of a former life, is the highest of aims. To attain to this free- 
dom is nirvana, or more properly nirvedna, a state in which 
the original sin is conquered, the desires subdued, the passions 
tamed, pain, emotion, disease, age, death, and transmigration 
banished, and, in its highest degree, the consciousness of exist- 
ence swallowed up in a profound repose. Many writers have 
represented this condition of nzvvvdna as annihilation ; but the 
Buddhists themselves will not admit that the idea of physical 
annihilation is included in it. 

To attain to this beatific state meritorious deeds are requisite, 
but above all, profound and long-continued meditation. This 
opens the gates of heaven, and if persisted in will lead to 
omniscience and omnipotence. 

The Buddhist doctrine is often called in the DHARMMA the 
way of the four truths, in allusion to the four propositions of 
Buddha, which are posted in the pagodas, and widely scattered 
among the people. They are as follows: 

1. Pain is truth, age, disease, death, the meeting with what 
one dislikes, the separation from what one loves, the failure to 
obtain what one strives for. 

2. The causes of pain are desires, lusts, passions. 

3. These can be overcome. 

4. The way of overcoming (nirvvdna) has eight parts: right 
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view, right sense, right speech, right action, right position, right 
energy, right memory, and right meditation. 

Caste was abolished by Buddha himself, and the right of the 
lower classes, as well as woman, to instruction, admitted. He 
was not an idolater, and the sacred books, while they encour- 
age the erection of shrines to his memory and the offering of 
flowers upon these shrines, yet admit no worship of idols. The 
priests at the present day will profess that they do not worship 
the idol or idols found in their temples, but the self-existent 

suddha, of whom these are only mementos; but it is certain 
that the masses make no such distinction. 

The VinAyYA, or ritual of priestly and religious observance, 
prescribes two hundred and fifty ordinances, which the priests 
(scavanas, sense tamers) must observe. Of these ten are es- 
sential, viz.: not to kill, not to steal, to be chaste, not to lie, 
not to get drank, not to eat after mid-day, not to sing or dance, 
to abstain from ornamental dresses, not to use a large bed, and 
not to receive the precious metals. 

The first five of these are incumbent upon all the followers 
of Buddha, and, under the name of the five commands, are re- 
peated by the priests to the people morning and evening, and 
responded to by their hearers. Five of the two hundred and 
fifty ordinances refer to the respect to be paid to Buddha, the 
laws, and the priests ; the remainder comprise ritual obsery- 
ances. The garments of the priest are prescribed ; in Ceylon 
and Farther India they are yellow, in Thibet crimson or | 
violet. The priests are forbidden to marry, and if they have 
married before becoming priests, they must separate from their 
wives. 

The Vinaya also recognizes different orders of monks and 
nuns, and prescribes rules for their conduct, dress, mode of 
life, ete. There are also directions in regard to the conduct 
and duties of the upasakus and upasake. 28, the religious servants 
of the priesthood, who lead a semi-monastie life, without the 
vows which are required from the monks and nuns. It also 
enjoins toleration of other religious systems, and forbids per- 
secution. 

The remaining volumes of the Vinaya are occupied with 
an account of the different orders of saints, of which there are 
eight or nine, from the teachers of theology to the embryonic 
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3uddhas; and with litanies, forms of worship, mode of pre- 
senting offerings, donations of rice, betel-nuts, ete., for the 
priests, and other like matters. The priest is required to take 
the vow of poverty, to possess but three garments, and only 
such furniture, utensils, ete., as are absolutely necessary for his 
subsistence. He must recite the requisite prayers, and make 
the required repetition of the names of Buddha before the 
shrine for the worshiper; must punctually, morning and 
evening, rehearse the five commands to the people, and if he 
would acquire merit, must instruct the youth without reward, 
and exercise his kindness toward animals, particularly those 
that are lame, infirm, or decrepid. To feed these with his 
own flesh is the highest work of merit. We have spoken of 
the Buddhistic legends as giving presumptive evidence that 
their compilers had read or htard one of the Gospels. The 
Vinaya gives similar indications of familiarity with the 
Mosaic ritual, probably obtained through some copy of the 
LXX, which, in the frequent intercourse between Egypt and 
India in the first and second centuries of our era, was not a 
rare book in India. On the other hand, the school of Alex- 
andria, whose influence upon the early Church was so powerful 
for evil, undoubtedly acquired the first idea of the monasticism 
they introduced in the third century, from the Buddhists, and 
it is not impossible that Gregory the Great drew his notion of 
the celibacy of the clergy from a similar source. 

The practical effects of this religious system upon the natives 
who profess it remain to be considered. It is not so degrad- 
ing and licentious, so utterly devoid of morality as Brahminism. 
Woman occupies a much higher social position, and vice is not 
so open and unblushing; but a cold, dead atheism has nothing 
in it to inspire holy living, or high and noble action. There 
are those among its professors who seek to attain to a high 
degree of merit ; but it is rather by ritual observance, asceticism, 
repetition of the names of Buddha, or kindness to animals, 
than by a pure and holy life. There is nothing in the system 
to inspire elevated thought, noble acts, or generous endeavors. 
No omniscient eye watches human conduct, no unerring and 
holy judge punishes wrong doing. Unconsciousness of exist- 
ence is the highest reward for the most meritorious life, or sue- 
cession of lives, and the chance of obtaining this is so much 
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modified by the crimes of former lives that the motives to 
holiness are not very strong. Then, too, it is a religion whose 
primal law is intense seltishness. The good of our fellow- 
men, the feeling of gratitude, or of disinterested love, finds no 
place in it. 

The Buddhist faith is the predominant though not the only 
religion of Ceylon. It is the national religion of Burmah, 
Siam, and Farther India generally, of Thibet and Mongolia. 
It is also the most prominent of the three religions of China 
and Japan, and has found many adherents among the tribes 
bordering on the sea of Okhotsk. 

In Burmah and the other countries of Farther India, Buddha 
is usually called Gaudama or Gotama; in China, Fo, Fok, 
fo-thu, O-me-do-veh, or Kio ; in Thibet, Sengs-rgyas ; in Mon- 
golia, Burchau ; in Japan, Bifdsdo. The adherents of Budd- 
hism number not less than three hundred millions. This great 
prevalence it has gained, not so much by the earnestness of its 
apostles in preaching its distinctive doctrines, as by their rea- 
diness to assimilate with other forms of religion. Wherever 
it has penetrated it has absorbed a large portion of the ad- 
herents of other creeds by adopting a portion of their forms 
and tenets, and persuading them that Buddhism was nothing 
else than a desirable reform of their own system. 

It has resulted from this that the Buddhism of Ceylon is one 
thing and that of China and Thibet quite another. In Thibet 
and in Japan its priests possess secular as well as spiritual pow- 
er; in the former country the chief rulers of the nation are 
two priests, who have attained to the condition of inferior 
Buddhas. In order to maintain this power in the hands of the 
priests, the soul of the departing Lama, or spiritual potentate, is 
said to have passed into the body of a child, whom the priests 


profess to recognize by certain marks, and elevating him to the 


throne, govern in his name. 

For some centuries subsequent to the death of Buddha, his 
worship was conducted in grottos and cave temples, on the 
sculptures of which immense sums were expended. The ruins 
of many of these still exist, and give evidence of the imposing 
character of this early worship. The most remarkable among 
them are the caves at Elephanta, Ellora, and Salsetta; the vast 
temple of Lava-Matra-Palu in Ceylon, with its 1600 pillars of 
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hewn stone ; and the grotto shrines of Mehentele and Dambu- 
lu-galli. The esoteric doctrines of Buddhism, which it is al- 
leged were taught in these temples, are now entirely lost, if 
they ever had an existence, and the worship of Buddha is now 
conducted in pagodas, lofty towerlike structures, and his offer- 
ings are flowers, while the worshipers bring also rice and betel- 
nut for the priests. 


Arr. IV.—OLD MACKINAW. 


Old Mackinaw: or, The Fortress of the Lakes and its Surround- 
ings. By W. P. Srrickianp. Philadelphia: J. Challen & 
Son. 

Exposition of Mackinaw City. By E. D. Mansrietp. 

Annals of the West: embracing a Concise Account of the Principal 
Events which have occurred in the Western States and Territo- 
ries. By James H. Pexins. 


WHOEVER looks upon the map of North America will be struck 


with the singular conformation of both land and water round 
the Straits of Mackinaw. There is scarcely anything in Ameri- 
can geography more remarkable. The vast expanse of American 
lakes, flowing through more than two thousand miles, and cover- 
ing more than one hundred thousand square miles of water sur- 
face, seem here to concentrate ; and the three great lakes, Super- 
ior, Huron, and Michigan, to speak metaphysically, lay their 
heads together, as if to consider some notable point. Far to the 
northwest of the straits stretches Lake Superior, with its 
clear waters and its pictured rocks. Far to the south lies 
Lake Michigan, with its long arm at Green Bay; while to the 
southeast stretch the dark waters of Huron, with its Mani- 
tou Islands and its Georgian Sea. But vast as are these in- 
land seas, they here meet together. Superior forms its waters 
through the Sault of St. Mary’s; Michigan rolls through the 
Straits of Mackinaw, and the magnificent Huron comes up to 
meet them. That a point so remarkable by nature should be- 
come equally so in the growth of a young and rising empire, 
seems to be a necessary inference from these facts. There are 
but few points on the earth which present such striking ad- 
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vantages for the pursuits of commerce. If we look upon the 
map of the globe, we shall find, perhaps, only four or five which 
have similar features. The Straits of Gibraltar, separating 
Europe from Africa ; Constantinople, on the Bosphorus ; Singa- 
pore, on the Straits of Malacca; and the Isthmus of Panama, 
are the only ones which now strike us as presenting a parallel. 
Singapore has rapidly concentrated Asiatic navigation, and 
more various people may be found there than at any ocean 
point. Panama is rising to commercial importance with equal 
rapidity, while Gibraltar and Constantinople are world-renown- 
ed for the value of their positions. Mackinaw presents nearly 
the same features. Not only do great inland seas here meet 
together, but on every side of these waters press down great 
districts of land, rich, various, and abundant in their resources. 
On the north lies the peninsula of Canada, which, although 
long regarded as barren and inhospitable, has been recently 
proved a country of good soil, abundant water, and mild 
climate. To the south is the peninsula of Michigan, now fast 
filling up with a thrifty American population. To the west is 
the great mining region, where copper and iron seem inex- 
haustible. Thus nature seems to have made this place as rich 
in the materials as in the channels of commerce. Nor has she 
placed any barriers in the way of its future growth. Constan- 
tinople has its plague, and Panama its fevers; but Mackinaw, 
grand in its scenery, and opulent in its resources, is equally 
salubrious in its climate, and inviting to the seekers for health, 
pleasure, and repose. Here, says Dr. Drake, in his work on 
the diseases of America, is the mznzmum of the conditions which 
give rise to fever; and here is that equability of climate which 
is so favorable to the consumptive and the invalid from south- 
ern climes. That the length and rigor of winter cold may be 
unfavorable to some of the vegetable products may be admit- 
ted, without seriously impairing the advantages of its position 
for commerce, certainly almost unrivaled in the Western 
Ifemisphere. 

Such is the position of Mackinaw, and to this let us now add 
that it was one of the earliest visited and occupied (as a mis- 
sionary station) in that great and most prosperous region—the 
Northwest. The reader will recollect the zeal and energy 
with which the Jesnit missionaries, some two or three centu- 
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ries since, endeavored to penetrate the wilderness of America 
While the colonies of Plymouth and Jamestown were yet 
infant settlements, Nicolet, who had probably heard from the 
Indians rumors of great seas and wide savannas, set out in 
search of the mysterious rivers of the West, which, like the 
sources of the Nile to the European, rose in obscure grandeur 
before his excited imagination. From Quebec he proceeded 
to visit the Indians of Green Bay, and was the first to notice 
the Straits of Mackinaw. Thirty years after, in 1670, James 
Marquette, a devoted missionary of the Jesuit Society, with a 
company of Huron Indians, known as the Wyandots, entered 
the old Indian town at the north of the straits. Here he 
planted a colony, called the missionary station of St. Ignatius, 
while he resided on the island of Mackinaw. In his narratives 
to the society he describes this point as the key, or gate, for 
all the tribes of the South, as the Sault of St. Mary’s was for 
those from the North, there being in this section of country only 
these two passages by water. 

“Old Mae Ainaw.” says Mr. Strickland, “the Indian name 
of which is Pequod-e-non-ge, on the south side of the straits, 
became the place of the first French settlement northwest of 
Fort Frontenac, or Cadaracqui, on Lake Ontario. It was the 
metropolis of a portion of the Ojibwa and Ottawa nations. It 
was there their congresses met to adopt a policy which termin- 
ated in the conquest of the country south of it; it was there 
that the tramping feet of thousands of plumed and painted 
warriors shook Pequod-e-non-ge ; it was there that the startling 
sounds of their war yell, wafted to the adjacent coast and 
islands, made the peac eful woods ring with unearthly shouts of 
victory or death.” In process of time the place became the 
site of a chapel, a fort, and a college. On an eminence the 
Ottawas erected a fortitication. Within the inclosure of the 
French fort and chapel the Jesuits erected a college, the first 
of that kind established in the West; and thus arose the 
settlement of St. Ignatius, called from the head of the order of 
Jesuits. 

The Mackinaw Missions fell with the fall of the Jesuits, and 
the peaceful devotion, the quiet loyalty of the Indians were 
never again renewed. In 1759 Mac kinaw fell into the hands of 
the English; and in 1762, three years after, was enacted the 
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dark tragedy of Pontiac’s conspiracy. The bands of the Chip- 
pewas, the great warlike tribe of the North, gathered round 
Mackinaw. Just then an English trader named Henry arrived 
at the post for the purposes of trade. He was called upon by 
an Indian wrapped in a mantle, who in eloquent language nar- 
rated their attachment to the French, whose spirits he seemed 
to see coming to excite their hatred of the English, and avenge 
the wrongs of the Indian. He told Henry that they were the 
enemies of the English, but that Henry, having come as a trader, 
might remain in peace. This Indian was supposed to be Pon- 
tiac, who was then about to strike the blow so fatal to the En- 
glish. 

In another day Henry beheld from his window the massacre 
of the entire garrison, and the beginning of that sudden and 
disastrous war which caused streams of blood to flow through 
the basin of the Lakes and the valley of the Ohio. Henry 
barely escaped, by favor of an Indian chief, to narrate the story 
of desolation by which Mackinaw was overthrown. 

In looking to the events of that day, it is not to be disguised 
that however successful or praiseworthy the Jesuit missions may 
have been, the prejudices which they instilled among the In- 
dians in favor of the French, and against the English, had no 
small influence in exciting that hatred against both English and 
Americans which existed for half a century after Pontiac’s con- 
spiracy, and has reacted in the conquest of the Indians, and will 
terminate only in their final destruction. The Jesuit missions, 
as we have seen, terminated. Mackinaw passed from the French 
to the English, and finally to the Americans. The Indians 
have retreated further to the northwest, and the tribes which 
still linger round their ancient haunts have dwindled away. 
Several Protestant missions have been established among them ; 
but as all the circumstances were changed, so the success was 
different. The first Protestant missionary in that region was 
sent out by the first American Missionary Society. “ The Con- 
necticut Missionary Society,” believed to be the oldest mission- 
ary association, was formed in June, 1795, with the direct ob- 
ject in view to Christianize the heathen in North America, and 
to support and promote Christian knowledge in the new settle- 
ments within the United States. Before this society Mr. David 
Bacon presented himself, as a candidate for a field of labor at 
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once dangerous and unpromising. On the 8th of August, 1800, 
he left Hartford on foot, with his pack on his back, walking 
most of the way to Buffalo. In September he accompanied 
General Tracy, formerly Senator from Connecticut, to an island 
at the head of Lake St. Clair, and was formally introduced to 
the Indians at Detroit. After returning to Connecticut he was 
ordained, and in May, 1802, after the ‘study of the Chippewa 
language, succeeded in getting an audience of the Indians. It 
was, however, very differ ‘ent from that which had attended the 
visit of Marquette one hundred and thirty years before. The 
Indian race no longer possessed its simplicity of character. 
The fiery passions excited by the white aggressions were aroused ; 
and, worse than all, the “fire water” of the whites was intro- 


duced. 

The Indian Council was just recovered from a drunken frolie, 
when Bacon wearied their patience by reading the long written 
message of the Connecticut Missionary Society. Little Otter, 
in reply, said the whites spoke long, the Indians but little; that 
the religion of his brother was very good, but only good for 
white people; it will not do for the Indians; they are a differ- 


ent sort of people. 

Mr. Bacon labored in studying the language, in teaching, and 
in preaching, but soon found an Indian mission required greater 
expenditures than the society could afford. The mission was 
abandoned, and in 1804 Mr. Bacon removed to the Western 
Reserve, and became the first founder of the town of Tall- 
madge, Ohio. A mission at Mackinaw was maintained by the 
Presbyterian Church till 1837, when the Indians having almost 
entirely ceased their visits, the mission was abandoned. 

At various points in the far Northwest, Methodists, Baptists, 
Catholics, and others still have mission settlements, and in some 
there has been considerable success ; but on all the Indian front- 
ier the frauds of white men and the “fire water” they diffuse 
are alike destructive of Christian influence and of Indian life. 
The race disappears almost swifter than the pen can record its 
ruin. The thousands who once gathered in their strength round 
“Old Mackinaw,” are replaced by the few and seattered parties 
who now revisit the homes of their fathers, and subsist on the 
charity of the whites. We trace the steps of the missionaries 
for a hundred and fifty years round the Straits of Mackinaw, 
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and find the race to which they were sent are almost gone. 
The Wyandots, whose sepulchral remains are found throughout 
the valley of the Ohio, are but a feeble band beyond the Mis- 
sissippi; the Ottawas have retreated to the northern forests of 
Canada; and the warlike race of the Chippewas have followed 
the buffalo to the northern prairies. 

“Old Mackinaw ” has ceased to be the home of the Indian, 
the colony of the French, or the resort of the Jesuits. Made 
almost classical in American history by the memorable events 
which here occurred, it has returned to the wilderness of nature 
just at the time when its destinies are transferred to a new and 
an extraordinary race. In the hands of the Anglo-American, 
its story is again to be renewed, its interest to be revived, its 
coasts to be filled with a stronger people; its broad expanse of 
surrounding waters, no more stirred by the light oar of the frail 
canoe, will be furrowed by the keels of a thousand ships, and 
resound with the heavy plash of a thousand wheels. It is to 
this new appearance of the “Old Mackinaw” we would now 
direct the attention of the reader. 

After the acquisition of the French territories in Canada by 
the English, “Old Mackinaw ” was gradually abandoned. The 
bloody siege by Pontiac had left gloomy memories around it. 
Desolation reigned around; and Indians, French, and English 
gradually moved away. Many of the frame buildings, includ- 
ing Marquette’s chapel, were moved to the Island of Mackinaw, 
which became the “ New Mackinaw,” made important by the 
establishment of a military post. By the Treaty of Peace in 
1783 the island became part of the United States, but was not 
surrendered by the British till 1793. In the war of 1812 it was 
retaken by the British, and by the Treaty of Ghent again re- 
stored. The United States established a military post there, and 
thus attracted the few inhabitants which remained in that till 
recently wild and remote region. 

The island is annually resorted to by thousands of travelers, 
who seek health or pleasure in a voyage through the Northern 
Lakes. It is situated right in the midst of that vast flow of 
waters which unite the three great inland seas of the North. 

But there are obvious and irresistible reasons why the island 

vxannot be the great commercial point of this region. As an 
island, it cannot be the terminus of the great railroad lines 
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which must soon terminate at the straits. As an island, also, it 
embraces too small a space and too much isolation for a great 
commercial entrepot. For that we must look to “Old Mack- 
inaw,” on the extremity of the Michigan Peninsula, on the 
American shore, for such a city must be in the United States. 

In looking for a moment to what has been done in the sur- 
rounding country, and to the ultimate concentration of great 
social and commercial results at this point, we must notice two 
remarkable facts in the history of Mackinaw. The first is that 
the very advantages of its inland water position was the reason 
why, although one of the earliest settled and known points in 
this country, it has not yet attracted a great population. The 
growth of the United States has been from the exterior inward ; 
from the ocean border up navigable rivers to the interior. Thus 
the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, the mouth of the Hudson, the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and, finally, even the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco and the outlet of the Columbia are all settled, great cities 
founded, and dense populations moving to the interior, while the 
largest part of North America, in the central portions, remains 
yet almost a wilderness. 

In the very midst of this central portion, and at the con- 
fluence of great inland seas whose shores are not yet settled, is 
Mackinaw, the very heart of the whole; but, for this very 
reason, almost isolated from social growth, because the waves of 
population from the exterior have not yet flowed so far into the 
interior. An acute observer, however, may reasonably infer 
that whatever points in this great interior have decisive advant- 
ages uf position, will spring up the faster and stronger when 
the waves of growing commerce and population concentrate 
upon them from every side. Such is unquestionably the position 
of Mackinaw. 

We will now note the flowing inward of commerce, people, 
and states, which has already taken place. If we take a radius 
from Mackinaw sufficient in length to include Canada West, 
(which is about the distance from Mackinaw to Cincinnati,) 
we shall include within the circumference Canada West, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
parts of New York and Pennsylvania. This is an interior 
region which has grown and is growing under the second 
wave from the Atlantic inward. Take the growth of this 
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section from 1830 to the present time, about the period of an 
average generation, and we have (disregarding the portions of 
New York and Pennsylvania, the following growth: 


1830. 1840. 1850. 1860. 

Canada West 650,000 950,000 1,100,000 1,400,000 
Ohio 937,903 1,519,467 1,980,329 —-2,350,000 
SUN. 5s esas i evewedees 343,031 685,686 988,416 1,400,000 
ES SR ene ee. 157,445 476,183 851,470 ‘1,750,000 
Michigan 31,639 212,267 397,654 700,000 
Wisconsin nee 30,945 305,391 600,000 
43,112 192,214 400,000 

6,077 200,000 





2,120,018 3,897,660 5,821,551 8,800,000 


We thus see that in thirty years only the interior region 
lying at an equal distance round Mackinaw has quadrupled in 
population. We find that the northern or Canada side has 
more than doubled, while the states of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin to the south, and Minnesota to the west, have more than 
doubled in ¢en years. We find, then, that while Mackinaw it- 
self and its immediate surroundings are yet in a comparatively 
wild and unsettled country, the wave of population and 
growth is circling round it, and rapidly tending to that center. 

Looking now to the commercial and industrial development 
of that region, we find still more extraordinary results. Attached 
to the state of Michigan is the Peninsula, which is inclosed be- 
tween the Straits of Mackinaw, Lake Michigan, and Lake 
Superior. For two centuries after the settlement of New En- 
gland and New York, the wild, unfrequented, unknown shores 
of Lake Superior were unsuspected of any other capacity for 
production than those of the forest and the lake. It is only 
since 1846, that its immense beds of iron and copper were dis- 
covered, and only within the last ten years that that region 
has exhibited a wealth of mineral production which the world 
can scarcely parallel on an equal space. No sooner were the 
facts known, than copper companies (and since iron companies) 
began to be formed with the celerity and energy of an excited 
speculation. Capital was found in the great cities ready to 
be invested in such enterprises, laborers flocked thither, mines 
were opened, and now we have immense bodies of copper an- 
nually transported to Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and other 
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places, to be smelted. In 1858, the copper ore exported from 
points in the Peninsula was six thousand tons, which yielded 
four thousand tons of pure copper, worth two millions of dol- 
lars. When we consider that this is one third the amount of 
copper produced by Great Britain, and one seventh of the 
whole amount produced out of America, we can understand the 
value of these mines, which have scarcely been opened ten years. 

In the same region, and above the Sault of St. Mary, are 
iron mines equally extraordinary. The United States has in 
various sections immense deposites of iron. But in all the basins 
of the lakes there is nothing comparable to this. In the vicinity 
of Marquette, a flourishing port of Lake Superior, iron hills rise 
from six to seven hundred feet in height, which are a solid 
mass of iron ore. When smelted in the furnace they yield 
more than half in pure iron of superior quality, which is in de- 
mand at all the manufacturing towns of the East. 

In the mean while the resources of the country which were 
obvious to the eye were naturally sought and developed by a 
different class of persons. The fisheries yielded the finest fish in 
exhaustless quantities; and from Sandusky Bay, in Ohio, to 
Superior City, in the wild Northwest, the lake salmon and 
the Mackinaw trout are transported, like the oysters of the At- 
lantic, to gratify the epicurean palate in town and city. These 
tisheries have now risen to great importance. They are supposed 
to exceed in product the whole of the other fresh water fisheries in 
the United States. At this time about one hundred thousand 
barrels of fish are freighted, and the annual value of the fisheries 
amounts to a million of dollars. 

No sooner had civilization penetrated the wilderness of Lake 
Superior than another product came into immediate demand. 
Far as the eye could cast its searching glance, or the traveler 
penetrate the dark forests of Michigan, of Wisconsin, or of 
Canada, there rose the tall, slim trunks, and deep green foliage 
of the pine. Here was material in which the people South and 
West were deficient. The pines of the Alleghany and the Sus- 
quehanna had begun to diminish. Their stock would soon be 
gone, while here stretched away hundreds and thousands of 
miles of pine forest. Very soon, as the settlements began to in- 
erease in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, powerful steam- 
engines were erected on the Saginaw, the Sable, Traverse Bay, 
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La Crosse River, St. Peter’s, and throughout the pine region, 
creating at once an immense trade in pine lumber. The great 
center of the pineries at this time is in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, south of old Mackinaw. This lumber region is one 
of the wonders of our country, and it is supposed that Michigan 
is the greatest lumber region of the world. Here are not 
only interminable forests of choice pine but water outlets on 
every side. At the northern extremity is the Straits of Mack- 
inaw; at the east, Saginaw and Sable; at the west is Traverse 
Bay, the Muskegon, and Grand River; while to the south is 
the northern outlet of Lake Erie. On every side lakes and 
rivers are ready to transport the products of Michigan, which 
enjoys every advantage which belongs to the northern temper- 
ate zone. As this immense production, this flow inward of 
the growing population, this growth of industry goes on, there 
will finally arise a great commercial city on the straits. Be- 
fore we speak of this let us glance at the commerce of the 
lakes, which has grown already out of this recent develop- 
ment of mines, and fisheries, and pineries. Even the people 
of the United States, accustomed to the rapid growth of their 
own country, have scarcely been able to realize that of this 
lake commerce. But a very few years since scarcely a single 
steamer proceeded beyond Detroit, and not five years since the 
newspapers announced as an extraordinary event the annual 
voyage of a passenger vessel to the upper end of Lake Superior. 
Recently, however, the canal round the Sault of St. Mary has 
been completed, and this has given a great impetus to the 
navigation of Lake Superior. In 1854 but two steamboats and 
tive sail vessels reached Superior City. In 1856, two years after, 
forty steamers and sixteen sail vessels reached that port. Now, 
hundreds of vessels navigate that lake from one extremity to 
the other. What the commerce of this great northern lake will 
be may be judged by the startling facts, that there are now six- 
teen hundred vessels navigating the northwestern lakes, man- 
ned by thirteen thousand seamen, and trading with ports on 
tive thousand miles of lake and river coasts. The exports and 
imports amount to hundreds of millions in value, and are still 
increasing at a most rapid rate. Since the continuation of the 
canal round the Sault of St. Mary, the annual value of exports 
and imports which pass through the Straits of Mackinaw is es- 
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timated at one hundred millions of dollars, and this commerce 
of the great lake will flow on till it exceeds that of the Caspian 
or the Black Sea; till its shores shall be lined with cities, and 
the story of Marquette, and the victory of Pontiac, become the 
classic legends of marveling boyhood. With these facts before 
us, it is no surprise to find that while the immediate country 
round old Mackinaw is yet a wilderness, an enterprising gentle- 
man has laid out a city on the site of “Old Mackinaw.” There 
was one laid out years before at the upper end of Lake Su- 
perior, and is now a large town, growing with great rapidity. 
At the Straits of Mackinaw, as well as the upper end of Lake 
Superior, there must be large cities to supply the demands of 
commerce. It is not a matter of speculation, but a necessity 
of nature. The same necessity has already created Buffalo, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis. The demand for 
such towns on the shores of Lakes Huron and Superior, and 
especially at the Straits of Mackinaw, whose bay and Lake 
Michigan flow together, are obviously far greater than those 
which have already caused the gr owth of Butfalo and Chicago. 
They have grown to supply the commerce of comparatively 
limited districts. One means of testing this is to apply radial 
lines to the site of any city existent or proposed, so as to 
include what naturally belongs to them, and thus compare 
them with one another. The radial lines of New York and 
Philadelphia extend across the ocean to Europe on one hand, 
and across the mountains to the Valley of the Mississippi on 
the other. In looking to this fact we are no longer surprised 
that New York has its million of inhabitants, and Philadel- 
phia its six hundred thousand. 

If we look to the radial lines of Chicago, we find that they 
are limited on the south by the competion of St. Louis, and 
on the North by Milwaukee. Yet C hicago, at the southern 
end of Lake Michigan, has risen to be a large city by a sudden 
and extraordinary growth, arising from the rich, though 
limited country about it. Apply these radial lines to Mack- 
inaw, and we find that they naturally include all of Michigan, 
a large part of Wisconsin, and a large part of Canada West ; 
but in reference to water navigation no interior site in Ameri- 
ca is equal to that of Mackinaw. [ere concentrate the navi- 
gation of eighty thousand square miles of water surface, which 
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has no common center but that of the Straits of Mackinaw. 
Two facts must be observed: that a commercial point which 
concentrates the trade of Lakes Superior, and Michigan must lie 
within the circuit of their coasts; but there is no such point, 
but Mackinaw. The other is that the point of commerce 
which offers the shortest distance, and therefore the cheapest, 
to the great markets of the Atlantic, will be preferred. Mack- 
inaw is five hundred miles nearer to Buffalo than is Fond du 
Lac, and three hundred miles nearer than Chicago. So it is 
the same distance nearer to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or the 
city of New York. It is on the south side only, through the 
peninsular of Michigan, and toward the states of Indiana and 
Ohio, that the position of Mackinaw seems deficient in commu- 
nications. But we no sooner see this than we see also two 
great lines of railroad, progressing from the South through the 
peninsula toward Mackinaw. The one passes on the west side 
from Fort Wayne (Indiane) through Grand Rapids and Travy- 
erse Bay. The other through Lansing and Amboy, both ter- 
minating on the north at Mackinaw, and both, by connection 
with Indiana and Ohio roads, at Cincinnati on the south; 
thence, they will soon be carried to the orange-growing shores 
of Florida. Thus may some future traveler be borne in a few 
hours from the soft air of the southern Atlantic to the keen 
breezes of the North, and bathe his languid limbs in the clear 
cold waters of Michigan. 

Thus briefly have we followed the facts presented by Mr. 
Strickland, till we find ourselves again standing on the site of 
“ Old Mackinaw ;” no more the single, lonely spot of civiliza- 
tion amid red warriors and Alpine forests, but just emerging 
to light amid a wonderful growth of people, of commerce, of 
industry, and art. The forests still stand, scarcely broken ; 
but the sound of the advancing host, which is to level them 
with the ground and build up the structures of civil society, 
cannot be mistaken. They come with the heavy tread and 
confused noise of an army with banners. 

The growth of the American States, as we have said, is from 
the outer to the inner circles; from the shores of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, from the Bay of St. Lawrence and the 
mouths of the Hudson and the Mississippi, toward the interior. 
-Then we had Boston, New York, Quebec, and New Orleans, 
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long before we had Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chi- 
cago, which are the second growth when tlic wave flowed over 
the Alleghanies. Again the wave is flowing from the valleys 
of the St. Lawrence, the Ohio, and the Mississippi, into the great 
central basin of the lakes, which, lying in the very center of the 
North American continent, are the last to receive, as they will 
ultimately concentrate, the great moving mass of humanity and 
civilization. The cire es are growing narrower, and Mackinaw, 
which was the center of Indien and of missionary romance, will 
finally become one of the great centers of commercial growth and 
social progress, presenting the contrast between the solitudes of 
nature and the wild life of the Indian on one hand, with the busy 
activity of modern society, its multitude of people, and the 
wonderful arts. 

The steady uninterrupted growth of our country, which no 
other nation can now interrupt, affords at once the moral evi- 
dence that what we have seen of growth and development in 
the past, will be exhibited in a progressive line through the 
future till ages have passed away. We have seen from the little 
settlements at Plymouth and Jamestown their gradual growth 
inward till cities arose along our coasts which rival the largest 
of ancient nations. We have seen them again extending along 
the Ohio and the Mississippi till great towns, filled with com- 
merce and with arts, rose upon their banks. We have seen 
them enter the basin of the lakes, till Buffalo spreads itself 
along the rapids of Niagara, till Chicago looms up in a day, 
and St. Paul looks dow n from the ‘fe Northwest. Why 
should not this movement continue? What should interrupt 
it? We may imagine the beautiful shores of Huron and Su- 
perior alive with the chariots of commerce, and gleaming with 
the spires of beautiful towns. Here, where we have stood on 
the site of “ Old Mackinaw,” beholding its world of waters, we 
seem to see, shining in the morning sun, some metropolis of 
the lakes, some Byzantium, presiding over the seas which lave 
its shores. /ere, perhaps, in those bright days of triumphant 
civilization, some pilgrim student may inquire for the grave 
of Marquette, may read the story of Pontiac, and lament the 
woes of that wild nation who once frequented the shores of 
Huron, and sung their last songs round the “ Pequod-e-non- 
ge” of the Indian, the Mackinaw of the whites. 
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Arr. V.—THE PAULINE USE OF THE WORD APE AS IT 
APPLIES TO THE DOCTRINE OF DEPRAVITY. 


In studying general theology as a science, it is proper to be- 
gin with the eves doctrine of God, his betng and attributes. 
But not so with the special system of “¢ thristian doctrine,” or 
positive Christian theology. Here the doctrine of God is sup- 
posed to be understood. Christianity is a remedial scheme, 
and its whole force and fitness depend on the pre-supposition 
of the ruined state of man. As the value of medicine depends 
on the antecedent existence of disease, so the total worth of the 
Christian scheme must be estimated by the actual condition 
and necessities of human nature, making such a scheme neces- 
sary. From our views of man, his natural condition and capa- 
bilities, must arise our peculiar doctrines concerning Christ, 
his mediation, his atonement, the Church, human accounta- 
bility, and the means by which human nature is to achieve its 
exalted destiny. We say, therefore, it is from the dvOpwo¢ 
rather than the ede ox our inguiries relating to the Chris- 
tian scheme are to take their rise. 

The condition of man by nature, taking the word nature in 
the sense of generation, birth, is commonly denoted by the 
term depravity, a word which it is not easy to define with 
metaphysical accuracy. There is no one word in Scripture 
which technically answers to the idea of depravity, unless per- 
haps it is @0pdé, which is commonly translated corruption. In 
Rom. viii, 21, it stands in contrast to the state of salvation by 
Christ, and represents simply our natural or fallen state: “ For 
the creature itself shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” The 
corresponding word in the Old Testament is nv, shahath, 
generally translated pit, but sometimes grave, four times cor- 
ruption, (Job xvii, 14; Psa. xvi, 10; xlix, 9; Jonah ii, 6,) and 
twice destruction, (Psa. lv, 23; ciii, 4.) The prev vailing idea of 
the Hebrew word is destruction, loss, ruin, not corruption in the 
sense of putrescence. Inthe New Testament the idea of corrup- 
tion in the sense of ¢mpurity is prominent ; but the radical idea, 
namely, that of sun, destruction, is preserved throughout. 
When applied to man it sometimes denotes the special derange- 
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ment and abuse of his faculties, as 2 Pet. i, 4; ii, 12-19; and 
at others simply the general frailty, mortality, and lapsed state 
of his nature, without taking in the idea of special or actual 
abuses of that nature, as Rom. viii, 21; 1 Cor. xv, 42,50. But 
in every case it stands contrasted with the state of personal salva- 
tion in Christ, and the complete fruition of his redeeming grace. 

Various theories of human depravity have been set forth. 
The lowest we shall mention is that which resolves the cause 
of sin into a simple negation, the imperfection of man meta- 
physically, or constitutionally considered, the “limited recep- 
tivity” of mind. According to this, error is made to mingle 
with our perceptions of truth, pain with our emotions of pleas- 
ure, evil with our attainments of good, simply from the de- 
fectiveness, privation, or limitation of our faculties, which we 
have, as finite creatures, placed under such physical conditions 
of development as naturally depress, excite, limit, and perplex 
our mental operations. But if this privation operates to 
necessitate sin, then God is the cause of it, and man is to be 
pitied for his misfortune; if it only makes sin possible, then the 
cause of universal defection is still left unexplained. 


A much more plausible theory is that which makes depray- 
ity consist primarily in the wrong condition of the body, or 
anic nature of man, its appetites and desires. This theory 


« 


org 
supposes the wrong action of the soul to be due to its connec- 


tion with and dependence on the body, and through it on the 
external world, assuming that the mind apart from the body 
and per se is not depraved. Much of human experience and of 
Scripture seems to lodge the seeds of sin in the physical nature 
of man. Our bodily infirmities, appetites, and desires, and our 
susceptibility of impressions from the external world, are, in- 
deed, the chief occasions of sin, and the besetting snares of the 
soul; but are not sufficient to account for the universal preva- 
lence of the lower laws of our being over the higher, for the 
“evil that is in the world,” the wrong condition of human 
society, or for the explicit statements of revelation. 

This theory naturally identifies itself with sensationalism, or 
that system which, adopting a more metaphysical groundwork, 
resolves the origin of sin into the susceptibility of the mind of 
being determined by impressions received through the senses. 
With the metaphysical school of sensational philosophers, as 
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such, we have nothing to do, and it will suffice here to state 
that, so long as the senses and bodily desires are entirely sub- 
servient to the reason and higher nature of man, furnishing 
him, as Miiller expresses it, with ‘a basis of his earthly existence, 
and the means of his self-activity and sensibility in relation to 
the world,” just so long our physical nature and organism in- 
nocently and usefully subserve the purposes of the Creator. 
But when our external nature assumes an independency, and 
usurps dominion over the spirit, subjecting the will to the pas- 
sions, the whole current of our moral being is perverted. Now, 
the sensational theory of depravity supposes this ascendency of 
the outward over the inner man; this triumph of sense over 
the intelligence, the will, and the moral feelings, to be the true 
rationale of sin. The sensational side of our being, it says, de- 
velops first, and seeks only the agreeable, the self-pleasing ; and 
the child has already acquired considerable facility and streagth 
of habit in seeking the sensationally agreeable before the 
period of reason and reflection arrives to enable it to choose 
and pursue the morally good, so that the preponderance is on 
the side of the earthly, the perishable, the selfisH, and hence 
arises sin. The metaphysical basis of this theory plausibly 
identifies itself with the doctrine that the mind is dependent for 
its ideas on objective existence, and the senses are the necessary 
medium of those ideas. 

All heathenism, wherever it has attained any philosophical 
development, is underlaid with the doctrine of dualism, of the 
two eternal antagonistic elements of mind and matter. In the 
Chaldean and Hindoo philosophy in the East, and in that 
of Plato in the West, which reappeared in the Jewish 
Church in the form of Essenism, and in the Christian 
Church under the forms of Gnosticism and Manicheism, 
this notion of matter and spirit, struggling against each other 
for the mastery in irreconcilable conflict, reached its highest 
manifestation. In this theory spirit is essentially pure, matter 
essentially corrupt; and the existence of sin is caused by the 
connection of the two, wherein the latter obtains the mastery 
over the former. It is easy to see how, according to this ma- 
terialistic notion of the origin of evil, the whole system of as- 
ceticism arose in the Church, making self-mortification, or phys- 
ical attrition in the Brahminical sense, the condition of the 
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highest attainments of holiness. These theories of paganistic 
dualism and modern ethical sensationalism naturally affiliate, 
and ground themselves upon the common admission that de- 
pravity does not inhere in .the spirit, but in matter and our 
physical condition, and affects the spirit only through its con- 
nection with matter. In theological dogma they would slightly 
differ, but in ethics they are the same. 

It is against these views that the Bible teaches that sin, in the 
sense of hereditary depravity, is positive, as opposed to a sim- 
ple negation, affecting our entire being, the soul as well as the 
body ; that is, however it may be philosophically defined, it is 
the wrong condition of the entire being as compared with the 
holy law of God, possessing, aside from grace, a determinate 
potentiality to evil. 

The sensational theory has sheltered itself under a misappre- 
hension of the scriptural, and especially the Pauline use of the 
term oapé, flesh, more than all other exegetical defenses. It is 
necessary, therefore, to push our inquiries into the ethical use 
of this word. The corresponding Hebrew to oapé, is “22, 
basar, and is used to denote flesh as a constituent part of 
the body; also the entire body, the human race, the flesh of 
animals, all animate beings, blood relations, ete. Then, also, it 
is used to signify man, as frail, mortal, perishable. Beyond 
this, the Old Testament, philologically, will rarely carry us. 
The ethical sense of flesh, as a nature at enmity with God, 
the very point of the Pauline use of oapé, appears only by 
implication, and must be made out of such texts as the follow- 
ing: Gen. vi, 3, “ For that he also is flesh ;” 2 Chron. xxxii, 8, 
“For with him is an arm of flesh ;” Psa. lvi, 4, “I will not 
fear what flesh can do;” Psa. Ixxviii, 39, “He remembered 
that they were but flesh ;” Jer. xvii, 5, “Cursed is he that 
maketh flesh his arm.” The practiced reader will at once per- 
ceive how slender must be the reliance on such passages for 
proof that the Old Testament usage of the word in question 
carries with it the marked figurative and moral sense of oapé 
inthe New. Yet the germ of the New Testament usage is 
found in the Old, for in such passages as the above there is 
an implied idea of corruption and alienation from God, as 
well as the prominent foreground of meaning of frailty and 
infirmity. 
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Let it be borne in mind, then, that oapé, in the New Tes- 
tament, has the same literal and relative uses as "23, in the 
Old, but that beyond this it has also, and especially in the 
writings of Paul, the fully developed ethical and figurative 
sense of a nature opposed to God. This is the sense which 
interests us now. It is not the signification of what is mortal, 
Srail, weak, in man, but human nature as at enmity with God. 
We take the position that that state or condition of our nature 
which the apostle defines to be év oapki, in the flesh, is a state 
of the mind as well as the body, the condition of our whole 
being, and defines our natural depravity, our condition by 
nature, as apart from all redeeming and saving grace. 

The description ¢v oapki, in the flesh, Rom. viii, 8, 9, is the 
same as kata odpxa, after the flesh, verses 4, 5,13; or as gpévqua 
tiie oapnoc, the mind of the flesh, carnally minded, verses 6, 7 ; 
or as év tH oapki, in the flesh, chap. vii, 5. In the same sense 
also Kata odpka, after the flesh, is used, 2 Cor. x, 2, 3, and xi, 8. 
This carnal mind is the same as 6 tadato¢ tydv dvOpwroc, our 
old {or former] man, Rom. vi, 6; and the old man, Eph. iv, 22; 
Col. iii, 9. The natural outgrowth or development of this 
carnal mind, this old man, is odua rij¢ duapriac, the body of sin, 
Rom. vi, 6; called also owpatocg rév duaptidy rij¢ oapKéc, the 
body of the sins of the flesh, Col. ii, 11; and rob odparog rod 
Oavdrov tovrov, the body of this death, Rom. vii, 24. And this 
Jlesh, or carnal mind, with its collective whole of natural ap- 
petites and outgrowth of evil, is called t7v odpka ovv roi¢ 
nabijuact Kai Taig emOviuuac, the flesh with its affections and 
lusts, Gai. v, 24; and also 7aAawy dvOpoTtov odvv taic mpakeow 
avtov, the old man with his deeds, Col. iii, 9. 

NoW it is evident from all these and such like expressions, 
that we are to understand the carnal mind to be that state of 
the human soul and body, morally, wherein they are left to 
“simple naturals,” deriving all their governing influences from 
within themselves, the instincts, appetites, desires, affections, 
aptitudes, and inclinations of nature, where redeeming grace 


supplies no governing principle or saving power. This is 
nature apart from the Spirit of God; nature, not in its meta- 
physical sense, as a simple creation of God, but nature in its 
historic and actual sense, as a derivation from God through 
Adam ; nature as affected by the sin of Adam, developing it- 
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self under its own infirmity and disease, without the renewing 
and controlling influence of the Spirit of God. 

But if oapé denotes the carnal state, the state of actual 
nature as apart from the renewing grace of Christ, it is still a 
distinct question, and one of the first importance, How far 
does this state imply evil? What is the state thus set forth? 
This we can answer only by attending to the logical predicates 
of oapé in the New Testament. What do the Scriptures affirm 
of it? Here is the grand point. 

1. This carnal mind is a state of death: Rom. viii, 6, “ For to 
be carnally minded is death.” This is not natural or physical. 
death, for Odvaroc, death, here stands opposed, not to natural 
life, but to “Swi Kai elphyn, life and peace.” And this “ life 
and peace” were the fruit and state of that @pévnya tod 
mrevuatoc, mind of the Spirit, which stands opposed to the 
gpornua tig oapkdc, mind of the flesh, or carnal mind, in the 
first member of the verse. The carnal, or fleshly mind, there- 
fore, is characterized by spiritual death, death to God, the 
absence of the divine life in the soul. So also, in verse 13: 
“For if ye live after the flesh ye shall die; but if ye through 
the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall Zéve.” 
This life and death result from opposite states of the soul ; 
the one where it is left to obey the inclinations of nature, the 
other where it is subjected, and hence subjects the body, to the 
Spirit of God. 

2. This carnal or fleshly mind is tyOpa ele Oedv, enmity 
against God. Rom. viii, 7. The word enmity is in the abstract, 
not in the concrete ; absolute, not relative ; denoting essential 
quality, not degree ; and is hence more intensive. It does not 
say the carnal mind, or flesh, is hostile to God, which might 
imply any degree of opposition, however feeble ; but it is hos- 
tility to God, the essence, not the measure of enmity, in no 
part subdued and reconciled. 

To the same effect is the notable passage, Gal. v, 17: “ For 
the #esh lusteth [hath desires] against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the jlesh, AND THESE ARE CONTRARY THE ONE TO THE 
oruer.” This is not an affirmation that the “ sowd hath desires 
against the body, and the body against the soul.” The antag- 
onism here is not laid between the material and organic nature 
on the one hand, and the spiritual and immortal nature on the 
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other. This would be to lay down the dualistic principle of 
heathenism, before referred to, which Paul himself confronted 
in the Gnostic philosophy, in its earliest appearance in the 
Essenistic tendencies of the Jewish converts. The antagonism 
brought to view in Gal. v, 17, lies between fallen nature as 
apart from grace, and left to its own inclinations, and the 
Spirit of God as the author of spiritual life, and holy affections 
to the soul; between nature as left to itself, and nature renew- 
ed and governed by the Spirit of God. Its natural desires are 
opposed to God. . 

3. It is affirmed of the flesh, or carnal mind, that it “ oby 
irordooerat, does not subject itself to the law of God.” And the 
apostle immediately adds, “ 06d? yap divarat, for indeed it is not 
able {to subject itself,] Rom. viii, 7. The reflexive form of the 
verb trordaceru gives this sense, does not subject itself. The 
conjunction yap is here properly causative, according to its 
usual sense, and might be translated Jecause—* because tt 
cannot ;” or “ because it is not able.” T have given it partly the 
intensive and partly the causal signification, “for indeed it is 
not able.” 

Here, then, is an inability, want of power, to submit and con- 
form to the law of God, directly and in the most literal form, 
affirmed of the jlesh, the carnal mind, or natural state of man. 
It is not a denial of the liberty of the will, metaphysically con- 
sidered, or considered as a constitutional power of the mind, 
but an inability to submit and conform to the holy laws of God. 
And this inability belongs to human nature as such, as an in- 
herited effect of Adam’s sin. The same idea is reproduced in 
verse 8: “So then they that are in the flesh, 0e6 dpéoa ov 
Sivavtau, have no power to please God.” In this place, also, the 
nature of the inability is defined: “ They have not power To 
PLEASE Gop.” In chap. vii, 18, speaking of this same carnal 
mind, and of its inability, Paul says: “ For to will is present 
with me, but how to perform that which I will I find not.” 
The power of simple volition was there; all the faculties of a 
moral agent were there; but the power to conform to the law 
of God in its spiritual claims was not there as a property of the 
carnal or natural state; “ For the good that I would I do not, 
but the evil which I would not, that I do.” This is the in- 
ability of our nature apart from grace. 
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We hold with Augustine here, that since man by his free- 
will became estranged from God, “ this free-will, left to itself, 
is now only active to sin,” and man needs now “a new super- 
venient grace in order to be brought back to goodness.” In- 
deed, as that acute reasoner maintained against Pelagius, “ all 
rational beings are brought into dependence on God for the 
development of their powers as really as for their first crea- 
tion.” The natural capacities are not complete and sufficient 
of themselves, but require the continued concurrent action of 
the supernatural spirit. But in the fallen nature there is super- 
added to this natural dependence hostility to the holiness and 
authority of God, and the will has no executive power, and the 
heart no inclination of itself to holy exercises. The power “to 
please God ” is lost. We take the statements of Scripture here 
as they harmonize with common sense and common experi- 
ence and philosophy. “ Wherefore,” says our seventh Article 
of Religion, (copied from the tenth Article of the Church of 
England,) “ we have no power to do good works, pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of God by Christ pre- 
venting us, that we may have a good-will, and working with 
us when we have that good-will.” “ Without me,” says Christ, 
“ye can do nothing.” “No man cometh unto me, except the 
Father which hath sent me draw him.” 

4. In Rom. vii, 18 it is affirmed that no inherent goodness 
belongs to the flesh. “For I know that im me, that is, in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” 

This is an important statement. The év éuoi, IN ME, here, is 
specifically defined to mean ¢v t@ oapxi wov, IN MY FLESH; that is, 
in my natural state, my state by natural birth, apart from 
grace. The word dya6c, good, in this passage, denotes not 
only moral excellence, but excellence of that specific kind, or 
quality, which the law of Ged requires. The whole scope and 
connections of the passage determine this. Nothing was 
found in the jlesh, or carnal state, of the person here repre- 
sented, which answered to the requirement of that law which 
was “holy, just, and good,” and this disconformity was the 
‘ause of the agony described in this seventh chapter. That 
very state of the soul which the law required was not found in 
him by nature. What more can be said? 

On this point the apostle is elsewhere explicit. In Eph. ii, 8, 
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after stating it as a trait of their natural condition, that prior 
to the work of regeneration, “we all,” that is, both Jews and 
Gentiles, “fulfilled the desires of the flesh and of the mind,” 
he adds, “and were BY NATURE children of wrath, even as 
others.” Observe here, that what is affirmed is affirmed of the 
“we all,” of “Jews and Gentiles,” of these Ephesians and 
“others,” a description that comprehends all the human family 
without exception or distinction. Again, it is affirmed that 
this “aLL” are “children of wrath” “BY NATURE.” Here is 
the important point. This word voc, nature, occurs fourteen 
times in the New Testament, and is uniformly translated as 
here, except that in two instances it is translated kind. (James 
iii, 7.) In every instance the word keeps strictly to its radical 
meaning of generation, birth, innate constitution, or that quality, 
or characteristic, which is in consequence of natural generation, 
as denoted by the words genus, kind. “NATURE,” says Bengel, 
here “denotes the state of man without the grace of God in 
Christ.” This is exactly the idea of the word flesh, as used in 
Romans viii. Olshausen makes it tantamount to “sinful 
birth,” as if it had read, “and were by sinful birth children of 
wrath,” ete. This he proposes, not as a translation, but as a 
doctrinal sense, sustained by the meaning of the word, putting 
it in antithesis to ydpirt, by grace, in verse 5. The sense of the 
passage would then stand thus: “ By nature [sinful birth] ye 
are children of wrath ; by grace are ye saved.” This is unques- 
tionably the doctrine of the apostle, and distinguishes between 
the two conditions of natural and spiritual birth, after the 
example of our Lord: “ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” And so also 
John: “ As many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name; which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” John i, 12, 13; 
iii, 6. 

5. In Gal. v, 19-21, there are predicates of oap§ which 
belong only to the operations of the intellective and higher 
nature of man, operations of the mind as distinguished from 
the body. In that passage “the works of the flesh” are enu- 
merated, among which are some that belong distinctively to 
the lower and animal nature, as “adultery, fornication, lasciv- 
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iousness, drunkenness, reveling,” etc.; while others belong as 
exclusively to the mind, as “hatred, variance, wrath, strifes, 
heresies, envyings,” ete. Here are operations which categori- 
cally belong only to the intellective and moral nature, and are 
yet called “works of the odpé, flesh.” Can anything be more 
plain than that the term flesh was understood of the total being 
of man as apart from grace? his mind as well as his body? If 
the higher nature of man did not partake of the evil effects of 
the fall, how could disordered bodily desires prevail against 
orderly mental operation, so that deranged mental, as well as 
bodily action should become the characteristic of man in all 
ages? Love of power and love of fame are aspirations of the 
higher nature, misdirected, lawless, corrupt, and ruinous pas- 
sions, originating not in depraved bodies, but in depraved 
minds. The mind “hath desires against the Spirit of God” no 
less than the body. 

In Eph. ii, 83, where Paul describes the traits of depravity 
common to both Jews and Gentiles, he says, they “ fulfilled the 
desires (rij¢ oapkd¢ Kai tv dtavody) of the FLESH and of the 
MIND.” Here oapé, flesh, is not used in its figurative sense, but 
literally, to denote the body and its organism. Whenever “flesh 
and mind,” or “flesh and spirit,” or “body and spirit,” are 
thus enumerated and contrasted, the terms are to be under- 
stood literally as of the two natures of man, body and sou, 
material and immaterial. In the entire New Testament dravora, 
here translated mind, never means anything but the thinking 
principle, the intelligent soul. To this sense both etymology 
and usage confine us. Here then is an inspired declaration 
that Gentile and Jewish corruptions were brought about by 
“fulfilling the desires of the mind,” as well as of the “flesh” or 
body. And these literal capxde Kat dtavocac, FLESH and MIND of 
Eph. ii, 3, which in their natural state are the fountains of 
Jewish and Gentile corruption, the seed and soil of all the 
outgrowth of the “ body of sin,” are both comprehended in the 
ethical sense of odpt, flesh, as above given. 

How consonant to this doctrine is the current teaching of both 
the Old and New Testaments! Speaking of human depravity, 
God goes directly to the inner man, the moral and intellective 
ego, the heart. “ Every formation of the devices, or purposes 
of his heart, 125 ratrm2 “37, is only evil every day.” Gen. vi, 5. 
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Here the fountain of evil is laid in the heart. His cogita- 
tions, whenever they take the form of design or purpose, that 
is, assume a moral character, are only evil. And this >, 
evil, is of great significance and comprehension. It is the 
standing antithesis of 2%», good, throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, as in the phrase “good and evil.” “ Depart from evi 
and do good.” “For as an angel of God, so is my lord the 
king to discern good and bad.” Gen. ii, 17; 1 Sam. xxvi, 17; 
2 Sam. xiiii, 17; Psa. xxxiv, 14. The good is the state of 
blessedness and perfection in which God created man, and for 
which he designed him when he pronounced him “ very good ,” 
the evil is the quality of badness in which the common nature 
of man is involved, and wherein every formation of his pur- 
poses, all the operations of his heart, are “only evi continu- 
ally.” The good and the evil were set before man in the gar- 
den of paradise as the two possible states of his existence ; the 
former as the inheritance of his being as he came from his 
Creator, the latter as the bitter consequence of eating the for- 
bidden fruit of “the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 
Such is the import of the word, and such the condition of the 
fallen heart. 

To this same “ heart” Jeremiah bears witness, chap. xvii, 9, 
that it is “deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked,” 
totally deceitful, and incurably diseased. Its disease is such 
that in human nature is left no curative or recuperative power, 
not even power to fathom and comprehend its own depth of 
deceit and perversity. That the term Aeart here represents 
the entire intellectuality of man is proved from the prophet’s 
own words, which follow. Who can know this heart? “I Je- 
hovah search the heart, I try the reins, even to give to every 
man according to his ways, and according to the fruit of his 
doings.” How pertinently do the words of Christ apply here. 
“Out of the Acart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies; these are the 
things which defile a man.” Matt. xv, 19, 20. It is this 
heart which is the real ego, the responsible, individual entity, 
of which is predicated in Scripture all the personal good or 
evil of the character. When the heart is surrendered to God 
all is surrendered; when that is withdrawn and alienated, no 
work or worship is acceptable. The Hebrews were not a phil- 
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osophie people, and their language is not adapted to the uses 
of exact science. Not a metaphysical turn of thought occurs 
throughout the Bible. The outward, physical world, and the 
inward intellectual, are alike spoken of in the language of 
common life, in words borrowed from the observation of the 
senses. Their knowledge of nature and of mind being phe- 
nomenal rather than scientific, their language was hence sim- 
ple, and better adapted to general moral instruction than to 
philosophic discourse, their meaning being apparent from the 
connection and drift of discourse, if not from the precision of 
words. The ethical use of the terms “ heart” and “jlesh” in 
Scripture cannot be doubtful. 

The sensational theory of depravity has found a semblance 
of proof in such phrases as “sin in the flesh,” Rom. viii, 3; 
“Vile body,” Phil. iii, 21; and especially the statement, “ vou 
tiie duaptiag ...év roic péAcot, the law of sin in my members,” 
Rom. vii, 23, (compare also chap. vi, 19 :) and also in chap. vii, 5, 
“for when we were in the jlesh, (év oapi,) the passions of sin 
or sinful affections (xaOjuara duaptidy) did work (év rot¢g péAeorv 
jpeav) in our members, [our organism,] to bring forth fruit unto 
death.” But these may be explained in harmony with the fore- 
going views. The “law of sin” may have been located “in 
the members” of the physical nature by the apostle, because 
the greatest force of sinful habit and temptation seemed to lodge 
and to develop there, and the soul to feel her greatest impotency 
and servitude from hence. “The soul,” says Bengel, “is, as it 
were, the king; the members are its citizens; sin is, as an 
enemy, admitted through the fault of the king, who is doomed 
to be punished by the oppression of the citizens.” But in any 
wise such phrases cannot be construed against the clear and 
overwhelming light of the analogy of Scripture as already 
given. The early Christian Church unhappily mistook the 
Scriptural antithesis of flesh and spirit for the dualistic antag- 
onuism of spirit and matter, as taught by the heathen, and as 
the Jews had done before them when they had become infected 
with the pagan philosophy, became enamored of a false asceti- 
cism in piety, which, in the language of Hundeshagen, “ virtu- 
ally turns the body into a creature of the devil,” while the 
soul is commiserated for its unfortunate companionship there- 
with. But as Meyer well observes, “ There is nothing in the 
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biblical use of the term to justify the opinion that the flesh 
[the literal body] (ap£) is in itself evil, or necessarily produc- 
tive of sin.” It is the body in its living animate state, hence as 
including the soul, and as the instrument of the soul, that has this 
deadly power. “The physical-corporeal life of man, with its 
center, I, (says the author last quoted,) departed from the life 
of God and isolated itself, and being no longer sustained and 
attracted by the powers of the world above, is drawn down- 
ward, its tendency becomes earthly, worldly, and all its func- 
tions partake of this character.” But united to God it is con- 
trolled by the Divine Spirit. 

The Church of England in her ninth Article of Religion de- 
fines original sin, or natural depravity, to be “the fault or cor- 
ruption of the nature of every man,” which he has by natural 
birth, “ whereby man is very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil.” Now, here are 
four points in the definition: the “ fault,” (defect, or infirmity ;) 
the “corruption,” (which is, says Jeremy Taylor, “exegetical 
of the other ;”) the loss of “ original righteousness,” and hence 
of all supernatural aids, leaving man to “pure naturals ;” and 
the “inclination to evil.” The whole definition is then re- 
solved into an “infection of nature,” and the sum and essence 
of depravity declared to be the same as Paul calls ¢pévqua oapkoc, 
which, says the Article, “some do expound the wisdom, some 
sensuality, some the affection, some the desire of the flesh.” It 
is simply transalated in our English Bible, “carnal mind.” 
All this cautious avoidance of philosophic terms shows how 
the framers of the Articles felt themselves pressed upon either 
hand with human speculations, and with the importance, in 
giving adequate definitions, of keeping within scriptural phrase- 
ology, and not erecting into dogma subjects which lose them- 
selves in obscure depths of psychology and metaphysics. 
“That the first ages taught the doctrine of original sin,” says 
Jeremy Taylor, “I do no wise doubt, but affirm it all the 
way; but that it is a sin improperly, that is, a stain and a re- 
proach rather than a sin; that is, the effect of one sin and the 
cause of many; that it brought in sickness and death, mortality 
and passions; that it made us naked of those supernatural aids that 
Adam had, and so more liable to the temptations of the devil : 
this is all I find in antiquity, and sufticient for the explication of 
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this question, which,” he adds, “the more simply it is handled 
the more true and reasonable it is.” 

What, then, is the sum of orthodox teaching as to the nature 
and extent of original sin, or hereditary depravity? We can- 
not agree with those who make it to consist merely in the in- 
ordinateness of bodily desires. This is one condition of our 
nature, but does not comprehend the evil. Nor can we agree 
with those who make the connection of mind and matter, and 
the consequent impressions of the latter upon the former, 
through the senses, the cause of universal aberration and aliena- 
tion from God. This also has its influence, but falls short of 
the real and adequate cause of the disordered action of the 
moral ego. Nor can we make out an adequate account of 
human depravity by adding to these the frailty, disease, dis- 
abilities, and mortality of the body. Above all these there is 
an evil affecting the higher nature, the soul. The soul has lost 
its original righteousness, its supernatural helps, its holy sym- 
pathies, affections, and aspirations. This righteousness was 
not a development of constitutional powers, but the gift of God 
superadded to existence. This the sin of Adam forfeited, 
not merely for himself, but for the race, for universal humanity. 
Whether the effect of Adam’s personal sin on universal human 
nature was according to a law of natural connection, or of fed- 
eral relation between him and his posterity, we stop not now 
to inquire. The fact only we affirm, without speculating upon 
the modus of its accomplishment. But this absence or loss of 
“righteousness and true holiness,” which is the moral image of 
God, in which man was created, is not merely a negative loss, 
Lut implies also the presence of opposite qualities of character. 
The loss of good implies the presence of evil; the loss of 
humility is the presence of pride; the loss of love, the domin- 
ion of the malevolent affections; the loss of holy desires from 
the soul, the indwelling of their opposites. 

President Edwards lays down the case thus: When God 
created man he implanted in him two kinds of principles: the 
one inferior, comprehending all that is simply natural to man ; 
and the other supertor, comprehending all that is supernatural, 
spiritual, holy. These superior principles were given to pos- 
sess the throne and maintain dominion. Sin forfeited this 
divine, spiritual, holy nature, and this supernatural aid, and 
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left man to the dominion of the lower, or simply natural prin- 
ciples. “ As light ceases in the room when the candle is with- 
drawn, so man is left in a state of darkness, woful corruption 
and ruin, nothing but flesh without spirit, when the Holy 
Ghost, that heavenly inhabitant, forsakes the house.” “It were 
easy to show,” he adds, “ how every depraved disposition would 
naturally arise from this privative original.” 

It is human nature thus left alone by the withdrawment of 
divine and spiritual influence, that is denoted by the figurative 
use of oapé, flesh, in the New Testament, a term which con- 
stantly stands opposed to mvevpa, spirit, which in this ethical 
or figurative sense as constantly either signifies the Holy Spirit, 
or the intellectual nature of man as under the renewing, sancti- 
fying, and controlling influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Such, then, is man’s natural state. Such is the Arminian 
doctrine upon the subject. Herein we agree with Augustine 
and Calvin, however we may differ in certain corollaries arising 
from this doctrine, or on the principle by which the atonement 
is applied as a remedy according to the divine plan of grace, 
not to go back of this to speak of foreordination and particular 
election. 





Arr. VI—THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


The English Language in its Elements and Forms. With a His- 
tory of its Origin and Development. Designed for use in Col- 
leges and Schools. Revised and enlarged by Wii11am C. Fow- 
LER, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 

The English Language in its Elements and Forms. Abridged 
from the octavo edition. By Wittram C. Fow er. 

Elementary Grammar, Etymology and Syntax. Designed for 
General Use in Common Schools. By Witu1am C. Fow er. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1859. 


A LANGUAGE has a history and a life, which, if we can but 
trace, we shall find to be of wonderful interest. “ There are 
cases,” says Coleridge, “in which more knowledge of more 
value may be conveyed by the history of a word than by the 
history of a campaign.” 
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It is of especial importance and interest to trace the history 
of our own tongue, for the English language is marked in its 
character as composite, its two chief elements being the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin, though it has taken many words in its 
vocabulary from other sources. 

In the earliest historic times Britain was inhabited by a Celtic 
race. Of them but little is known, though we infer they had 
made some advancement in the arts, for they had acquired skill 
in working metals. It is also evident that they had some po- 
litical organization, and carried on considerable commerce with 
the Continent. Comparatively little of our language comes 
from the early Britons, yet the Celtic element has at different 
times furnished words for our vocabulary. 

After Britain was conquered by Rome, though her literature 
and arts were cultivated,* but little trace of her language was 
left. Only a few words relating to military affairs are ascribed 
to this period. 

The Saxons invaded Britain A. D. 449, and in less than a 
century they acquired possession of all the island they ever 
conquered, 

But little is known of the literature of the Saxons before 
the introduction of Christianity among them. On their first 
invasion they destroyed the monasteries and religious houses 
of the Britons, and the conquered race relapsed into heathen- 
ism. It is said that the nation was again brought back to 
Christianity through the efforts set on foot by Gregory the 
Great before he became pope. Passing through the slave- 
market at Rome, as the story is told, he was struck with the 
beauty of some youth exposed for sale. He asked of what na- 
tion they were, and was told they were Angli. Playing upon 
the word he replied they ought rather to be angeli. Gregory 
sent the monk Augustine to Britain in the year 597, and so 
great success attended his efforts that in a few years the nation 
became nominally Christian. From the introduction of Chris- 
tianity may be dated the rise of their literature. About seventy 
years after the arrival of Augustine arnong a people whom he 
dreaded to visit, because he looked upon them as a race of bar- 

* Tacitus says: “Jam vero principum filios liberalibus artibus erudire et in- 


genia Britannorum studiis Gallorum anteferre ut qui modo linguaam Romanam 
abnuebant eloquentiam concupiscerent.”’ Agricola c. 21. 
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barous heathen, we find in a remote part of the island a native 
Saxon, Bede, devoting his life to literary pursuits. At the 
same time Caedmon, the greatest of the Anglo-Saxon poets, 
appeared, who deserves notice from the marked influence he 
exerted on Saxon literature till the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. So wonderful did it seem that an unlearned peasant 
could sing of the mysteries of creation, the wondrous miracles 
of the Old and New Testament, that many deemed him in- 
spired. Through his songs the history of the people of God, 
and the whole Christian scheme, were brought in their native 
tongue to the Anglo-Saxons. “ Caedmon's poetry,” says Mil- 
man, “was their Bible, no doubt far more effective in awaken- 
ing atid changing the popular — than a literal translation 
of the Scriptures ‘could have been.” 

As early as the eighth century the Anglo-Saxons not only 
founded several public libraries at home, but sent books to the 
Continent. 

In the monasteries they worked zealously, copying and or- 
namenting large and costly works. Boniface, while traveling 
on the Continent, sent over frequent requests for books. On 
one occasion he asks the Abbess Eadburga to cause a copy of 
the Gospels to be written in letters of gold and sent to him in 
Germany. 

In the time of Theodore and Adrian, the principal seats of 
learning were in Kent. But the school founded by Wilfried 
and Egbert at York was the most celebrated. Here Latin, 
Greek, ‘and Hebrew were taught; and the library collected by 
Egbert and his predecessor farnished great facilities to scholars. 
Alcuin, who was one of Egbert’s scholars, often speaks in his 
letters of his old master and his e: arly studies. 

Few modern nations have so abundant an early literature as 
the English. To Alfred much credit is due for his love of let- 
ters, and his fostering care of literature. During his reign his 
kingdom was often invaded by the Danes, who burned the 
churches and monasteries where the most valuable books were 
kept. Yet through his efforts provision was made not only 
for the education of the clergy, but also for the common people. 
Alfred declared it to be his wish “that all the free-born youth 
of his people might persevere in learning, so long as they have 


* Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. ii. 
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no other affairs to prosecute, until they can perfectly read the 
English Scriptures.” Alfred translated or caused to be trans- 
lated many of the Latin authors. William of Malmesbury, 
speaking of his literary labors says: “A very great part of Ro- 
man liters ature he gave to English ears, conveying a rich booty 
of foreign wares for the use of his countrymen.” Another dis- 
tinguished name in Anglo-Saxon literature is “ Aelfrie,” Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who died 1006. He wrote in the purest 
style, avoiding the use of obscure words, that he might be un- 
derstood, as he tells us, by unlettered people. 

The Denish i invasions of England did not to any great extent 
affect the purity of the language, as they used a cognate dialect. 
They left, however, some traces of their language, especially in 
the northern counties. 

A little before the Norman Conquest, which was 1066, com- 
menced those changes which would have greatly modified the 
language even if England had never fallen under the dominion 
of the Norman French. It is now generally conceded that too 
much importance has been ascribed to the influence of the Con- 
quest on our language. It is true that after the Conquest, for two 
or three centuries, Norman French was spoken by the higher 
classes. The Normans held the throne, and the highest offices in 
the courts of law and in the Church. Norman nobles in their 
halls, surrounded by armed retainers, looked with contempt on 
their Saxon vassals, and despised what they deemed an ignoble 
tongue. The enmity between the two races was like that be- 
tween the master and his bondman. A form of indignant re- 
ply on the part of the Norman gentleman was, “Do you take 
me for an Englishman?” One of the ministers of Henry III. 
tauntingly asked, “ Am Tan Englishman, that I should know 
these Saxon charters and these laws?” 

William the Conqueror seems to have tried to learn the An- 
glo-Saxon, but having exhausted his patience in the attempt, 
he was determined to suppress the language if possible. On 
his return from Normandy, after several months’ absence from 
England, he adopted stringent measures for rooting out the lan- 
guage, and destroying the nationality of his conquered subjects. 
He required that French should be used in the courts and the 
schools. 

It is impossible to mark any precise time when the Anglo- 
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Saxon became English, the change was brought about so grad- 
ually. Hallam says, when we compare the earliest English of 
the thirteenth century with the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, it 
seems hard to pronounce why it should pass for a separate lan- 
guage rather than for a modification of the other. 

For the sake of definiteness we may date the decline of the 
Anglo-Saxon at 1150, and the commencement of the English 
at 1250. For centuries the Norman and the Saxon were living 
side by side, the one spoken in the court and in the baron’s hall, 
the other in the home of the poor, in the every-day talk of the 
common people. Yet slowly the tongue of the conquered race 
worked. its way up through all ranks of society, and became, with 
some slight changes, our noble English speech. The changes 
took place in the grammar rather than in the vocabulary of 
the language. Many of the inflections, both of nouns and 
verbs, were dispensed with, though some of the forms were re- 
luctantly abandoned. “The persons plural,” says Ben Jonson, 
in his grammar, “keep the termination of the first person sin- 
gular. In former times they were wont to be formed by en, 
thus: loven, sayen.” 

Much credit belongs to the Church for keeping the Anglo- 
Saxon in its purity so long, and for making it the chief element 
of our language. The English clergy, partly from the charac- 
teristics of the Saxon race, and partly from their insular posi- 
tion, were always more independent than the clergy of the 
continent. They used the Anglo-Saxon in the services of the 
Church, and they had more versions of the Scriptures than any 
other nation of that time. Even after the Conquest the clergy 
sympathized with the conquered race and still used the despised 
tongue. Though Norman French was the language of the 
schools, teachers of Anglo-Saxon remained in some of the 
monasteries which had been endowed by Saxon princes. Dur- 
ing the period when the Normans ruled with a despotic hand, 
many young Saxons entered the Church to escape serfdom, for 
whoever took holy orders became free. These became the best 
educated of the land, and their piety, as well as their learning, 
gave them influence with the common people. 

It was not until the close of the 14th century that the English 
can be said to have become the language of literature. The 
transition period of a language seems unfavorable for either 
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the development or expression of thought. The specimens of 
the literature of this early age of the English are interesting, 
only because they mark the changes in structure and vocabulary. 
And yet at this time we may consider our language as fully 
formed. Its grammatical structure and its general features 
were what they are now. Changes have been made, and others 
will take place, for a living tongue cannot become stereotyped 
in its forms. Caxton, the first English printer, who lived in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, thus speaks of the 
changes that were made in his day: “Our language, as now 
used, varyeth far from that which was spoken when I was 
born. For we Englishmen be born under the domination of 
the moon, which is never steadfast, but ever wavering ; wax- 
ing one season, it waneth and decreaseth another season ; 
and common English that is spoken in one shire varyeth in 
another.” 

The good effect of the study of classical literature is seen in 
many of the English writers before the age of Elizabeth. Some 
of the most cultivated scholars, instead of affecting foreign 
idioms, were almost purists in style. Sir John Cheke, Greek 
professor at Cambridge, proposed to strike out of the vocabulary 
all words not Saxon. 

The reign of Elizabeth is a marked epoch in the history of 
the language. The best scholars and writers labored to pre- 
serve the strength and vigor of the native tongue. The time 
for the critical cultivation of the language had come. Roger 
Ascham, the tutor of Elizabeth, recommends to him who would 
write well in any tongue, the counsel of Aristotle, “to think as 
the wise man, to speak as the common people.” He had the true 
idea of the chief element of a nation’s language; it must be the 
speech of the common people. The language of the writers of 
the age of Elizabeth was much the same as the English of 
the present day. Dr. Johnson does not exaggerate when he 
says: “From the authors who rose in the time of Elizabeth, a 
speech might be formed adequate to all the purposes of use and 
elegance. If the language of theology were extracted from 
Hooker and the translators of the Bible, the terms of natural 
knowledge from Bacon, the phrases of war, policy, and naviga- 
tion from Raleigh, the dialect of poetry from Spenser and 
Sidney, and the diction of common life from Shakspeare, few 
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ideas would be lost to mankind for want of English words to 
express them,” 

For a while after the age of Elizabeth we find an increasing 
tendency to use Latin derivatives and idioms. This is not to be 
ascribed to an increased attention to the study of the classics, 
but mainly, perhaps, to the fact that Latin became the language 
of intercourse for scholars, and many learned men used it in 
their correspondence, so that it, insensibly perhaps, affected 
their style. This, as Coleridge says, “ gives a stately march, and 
sometimes a majestic, organlike harmony to their diction.” 
To such an excess was this tendency carried, that passages from 
some of these writers could be selected that would be scarcely 
understood by the ordinary English reader. Thus Sir Thomas 
Browne in the following passage hardly uses a Saxon word if 
he can find or coin a Latin equivalent: “ Who were the pro- 
prietaries of these bones, or what bodies these ashes made up, 
were a question above antiquarianism, not to be resolved by 
man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, except we consult the pro- 
vincial guardians or tutelary observators. Had they made as 
good provision for their names as they have done for their 
relics, they had not so grossly erred in the art of perpetuation. 
But to subsist in bones, and be but pyramidally extant, is a 
fallacy in duration. ... Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the 
irregularities of vain-glory and wild enormities of ancient mag- 
nanimity. But the most magnanimous resolution rests in the 
Christian religion, which trampleth upon pride, and sits upon 
the neck of ambition, humbly pursuing that infallible perpetu- 
ity unto which all others must diminish their diameters, and 
be poorly seen in the angles of contingency. To subsist in 
lasting monuments, to live in their productions, to exist in the 
names and predicament of chimeras, was large satisfaction unto 
old expectations, and made one part of their elysiums. But all 
this is nothing in the metaphysics of true belief.” 

Dr. Johnson at a later period complained of these innova- 
tions, and yet to some extent imitated them: not so much in 
introducing new Latin derivatives, as in profusely employing 
such as he found in use. 

Had there not been a reaction soon after the period of which 
we have been speaking, we should have lost much of the sim- 
plicity and manly vigor of our tongue. In this reaction the 
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critics rejected many that are now deemed good English words. 
Despicable, imbibe, destructive, obsequious, ponderous, were 
condemned because they sinelled too much of Latin. 

There was a vitiated style, which prevailed to some extent as 
early as the latter half of the sixteenth century, which has left 
its traces in the language. This is caricatured by Scott in “ The 
Monastery,” in the character of Piercie Shafton. It has been de- 
scribed as consisting in “ pedantic and far-fetched allusion, 
elaborate indirectness, a cloying smoothness, and drowsy monot- 
ony of phrase, alliterating, punning, and other such puerilities.” 
Sir Philip Sidney ridiculed these affectations; and in “ Love’s 
Labor Lost,” Shakspeare makes Holofernes give his opinion of 
Don Adriano de Armado, who affected this style. “ His. 
humor,” says Holofernes, “is lofty, his discourse peremptory, 
his tongue filed, his eye ambitious, his gait majestical, and his 
general behavior vain, ridiculous, thrasonical. He is too 
picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd as it were, too peregrin- 
ate as I may call it. He draweth out the thread of his ver- 
bosity finer than the staple of his argument. I abhor such 
fanatical phantasms, such insociable companions, such rackers 
of orthography as to speak dout fine when he should say doubt, 
det when he should pronounce debt.” And yet even from this 
affected style our language may have gained in euphony. 

Nothing in the literature of the seventeenth céntury so much 
affected the language as our received version of the Bible. At 
a meeting of the clergy at Hampton Court in 1604 the version 
of the Scriptures then in use was generally disapproved, and 
James I. appointed fifty-four men to begin a new transla- 
tion. The result of the joint labors of these scholars was pub- 
lished in 1611, and has been pronounced, by those who have 
compared the European modern translations with the original, 
to be the most accurate and faithful of the whole. Perhaps 
no language is better able than the English to seize and express 
the very spirit of the originai. And it has been said that the 
translators seem to have gone in advance of the language, for 
the English tongue of their day was hardly equal to the work. 
Being so generally réad by all classes, their translation tended 
to give uniformity and stability to the language. Most beauti- 
fully and touchingly does a Roman Catholic writer* speak of 


* Dublin Review, June, 1853. 
Fovrtu Serres, Vor. XIII.—17 
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the wondrous power of our English Bible: “ Who will not say 
that the uncommon beauty and marvelous English of the 
Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds of heresy 
in this country ¢ It lives in the ear like musie that can never 
be forgotten, like the sound of church-bells which the convert 
hardly knows how he can forego. Its felicities often seem to 
be almost things rather than mere words. It is part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national seriousness. The 
memory of the dead passes into it. The potent traditions of 
childhood are stereotyped in its verses. The power of all the 
griefs and trials of a man is hidden beneath its words. It is 
the representative of his best moments, and all that there has 
been about him of soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and 
good speaks to him forever out of his English Bible.” 

At the restoration of Charles I. our language passed through 
an ordeal that tested its purity and strength. Had it not been 
for the Saxon element, which lies at the base of our tongue, it 
would have been hopelessly corrupted by the Gallicisms and 
colloquialisms that the courtiers of Charles made for a while 
popular. Instead of the inflated and pedantic style prevalent 
in the time of James I., there was a tendency to the opposite 
extreme ; and in place of the stately movement of Latin deriv- 
atives, the harmony and rhythm of sentences we find in Sid- 
ney, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas Browne, the writers of 
this age affected a colloquial style which often degenerated into 
vulgar talk. So prevailing was this tendency that Coleridge 
says this “cavalier slang affected the divines.” 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century the lan- 
guage, in its style and construction, settled into permanence. 
The writings of the essayists of this age contributed much to 
stay the tide of Latin derivatives, and to bring back the lan. 
iage to the beauty and force of the original Saxon. 

Within the present century no changes have been made in the 
structure of the language. True, there has been a large addition 
of words to our vocabulary, and these, with the exception 
of scientific terms, for which the Greek is the common source, 
have mainly come from the German. Several words now in 
general use have quite a recent origin. Thus landsman, father- 
land, handbook, and other similar words have but just become 
naturalized. A language has a growth. As a great philolo- 
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ogist* expressed it: “An idiom is an organism subject, like 
every organism, to the laws of development. One must not 
consider a language as a product dead and formed but once; it 
is animate and ever creative.” Hence we may not suppose that 
our own tongue has attained its full growth. He who gives a 
new word that is really needed to the language is a public 
benefactor. But all such words should be, if possible, the 
product of native roots, and not simply foreign words with an 
English form. 

The two chief factors of the English language are the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin. It is of interest to observe the relative 
value of the two. The general form and structure of the lan- 
guage is almost exclusively Saxon. What few inflections we 
have, as the possessive case, the comparative and superlative 
degree, the old form of the plural, as oxen, women, the forms 
for the persons of the verbs, are from this source. Even those 
words which are derived from Latin and Greek take Saxon in- 
flections. The names of most objects in nature, its agencies 
and changes, are Saxon, as sun, moon, stars, earth, fire, day, 
night, morning, evening. It also gives us the names for 
most of the phenomena of nature, as light, heat, cold, frost, 
rain, snow, hail. So are nearly all the words that denote the 
movements and cries of animals Saxon, such as buzz, hum, 
clash, hiss, run, walk, leap, swim, fly, slide, glide, with a large 
number of others. 

The Saxon gives us most of those terms that express the 
closest and dearest relations of the family: Father, mother, son, 
daughter, brother, sister, husband, wife. 

Most of the objects of common, everyday life are expressed 
by the Saxon. Nearly all our proverbs are Saxon. 

To show the preponderance of Saxon words in general use, 
Sharon Turner gives the result of his comparison of a number 
of passages from different authors. In a passage of Shakspeare 
of eighty-one words, all but thirteen are Saxon. In a passage 
of Milton of ninety, all but sixteen. In one of Cowley, con- 
sisting of seventy-six, all but ten. In one of Hume, of one 
hundred and one words, all but thirty-eight. 

Marsh, in his lectures on the English Language, has made a 
more careful comparison and a more explicit statement of the 


* Wilhelm Von Humboldt. 
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result. Thus, in some portions of the English version of the 
Gospels, ninety-six, ninety-three, ninety-two per cent. are Saxon 
words. In Milton’s Poetical Works, from eighty to ninety per 
cent. are Saxon. In Webster’s great speech, his Reply to 
Hayne, seventy-five per cent. are Saxon. 

The Latin element of our language is the next in import- 
ance. This furnishes a large number of abstract and general 
terms in theology, and in moral and political philosophy. Most 
of the terms of law, and words referring to judicial proceedings, 
as judge, advocate, are from the Latin. But in many instances 
they have come to us through the French, and are so disguised 
that we hardly recognize them. 

The Latin element was introduced into the language at 
different periods. The Roman invasion left a few words, 
mostly proper names: Lincoln, the termination being the 
Latin colonia ; Worcester, the termination cester, from castra. 
Many ecclesiastical terms were introduced under the Saxon 
kings after they became Christian. Between the Norman 
Conquest and the reign of Henry VIII. a large number of 
Latin words were added. During this period the Church was 
so connected with Rome, and English scholars had so much 
intercourse with those of the Continent that very naturally 
many Latin terms came into common use. In the reign of 
Elizabeth and James the pedantry of scholars overloaded the 
language with Latin derivatives. 

There is a large number of Greek derivatives in our lan- 
guage, but they can all be reduced to a few roots. The Greek 
seems almost a necessity for the coining of new scientific 
terms, and our language is constantly enriched from this 
source, 

We are not disposed to undervalue the classical element in 
our language. These derivatives add to its expressiveness by 
enlarging its vocabulary. These languages furnish us with 
many synonyms, and thus give variety and beauty to ex- 
pression. 

There can be no question that the English tongue has been 
greatly enriched by what it has taken from the classical lan- 
guages ; but the relative value of the two elements can be in- 
ferred from the fact the English could be spoken without the 
classical element, but not without the Teutonic. Long ago, 
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Camden said, “Great verily was the glory of our tongue before 
the Norman Conquest in this, that the old English could ex- 
press most aptly all the conceptions of the mind in their own 
tongue, without borrowing from any.” 

We might naturally expect that in our own country the 
language would receive many additional terms, and in other 
respects be much modified. True, we have a number of words 
in use that have been demanded from our peculiar institutions, 
and yet it is wonderful with what uniformity the English 
language is spoken throughout our extensive territory. The 
constant interchange between the different parts of our land, 
the general diffusion of education, the fact that we are to such 
an extent a reading people, all tend to maa us from peculiari- 
ties of dialect. 

It is gratifying to observe the increased interest that has been 
taken of late years in the study of our language. The works 
we have placed at the head of this article show the results of 
this. Professor Fowler, in the preface to his larger work, ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Latham; and many of its 
valuable sections were contributed by Professor Gibbs of Yale 
College, one of the most indefatigable laborers in philology 
we know. This work, which has for its comprehensive title, 
The English Language, is not only designed, but especially 
adapted for our higher seminaries of learning. Before its pub- 
lication our colleges had no work that could be well used as a 
text-book in this department. 

The peculiar excellences of this work are very apparent. It 
consists not in a mere dry synopsis of forms and rules, but we 
have given us the history of the formation of the language, its 
growth, as well as its present appearance. 

There are several prominent features in Professor Fowler’s 
works which ought to commend them to the scholar and secure 
their general adoption. The historical development is as fully 
treated as necessary in works designed for text-books. Much 
interest has been taken of late years in this department of our 
language, and with marked results Professor Fowler shows 
his intimate acquaintance with the investigations both of 
English and German scholars, as Kemble, Latham, Bosworth, 
and Rurk, and Grim, and Bopp, for he furnishes in succinct 
form many of the results of their labors. 
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We have been especially pleased with the development of 
the phonetic elements of our language. Very few teachers 
even seem to be aware of the importance of a knowledge of 
these elements. Ifthe subject were more heeded there would 
be less occasion for the sneer of the witty Frenchman, that “the 
Englishman gains two hours a day over the Frenchman, be- 
cause he swallows half his words.” We have a great deal of 
vicious pronunciation and unimpressive elocution that might 
be saved by a careful study of the force of the sounds of our 
language. 

The great attention given to the derivation of words will be 
considered by many a great ex¢ellence of these volumes. 
Nearly a hundred pages of the larger work are devoted to this, 
and we know of no other treatise where, in so small a compass, 
the same amount of information can be found. 

Professor Fowler has all through his works introduced the 
prominent features of the new philology. Becker’s classifi- 
cation, and his analysis of the sentence, which have produced 
such an entire change in the later grammars of Latin and 
Greek, are introduced as fully as practicable in elementary 
works. , 

After a careful examination of these volumes, we are pre- 
pared to say that there is no series of English Grammars so 
well adapted for instruction. Professor Fowler has placed us 
all under great obligation, for we have found much interest in 
reading his larger work. We often hear the regret expressed 
that so little attention is given to the study of our own tongue 
in our colleges and higher seminaries. Surely it cannot be 
said that it is for want of a suitable text-book. We trust the 
time will soon come when the thorough and systematic study 
of our language will be pursued all through the schools, and it 
will no longer be to the reproach of our colleges that they 
graduate students who have no conception of the ‘value and re- 
sources of their own tongue. 
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Arr. VIIL—M’COSH ON THE INTUITIONS. 


A Review of the Intuitions Inductively Investigated. By the 
tev. James M’Cosu, LL.D. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1860. 


THE importance and difficulty of a thorough and sifting dis- 
cussion of our primary intuitions can be doubted by no phil- 
osophic mind. The looseness of expressions and the crudeness 
of the views of these germs of systems have contributed to 
bewilder the deepest thinkers, and to deprive the brightest ages 
of a complete psychology. Never did the interests of mental 
science utter a louder demand than at this hour for the proof 
of the reality of these intuitions, for the analyzation of their 
characteristics, and for the demonstration of the validity of 
their objective affirmations. Should this demand be promptly 
heeded the threatened mischief may be averted ; but otherwise, 
the highest interests of the science will be imperiled. Before 
the close of the present century the sensationalism of France, 
or the idealism of Germany, may become the grave of all that 
is ennobling in psychology. In vain has Christian philosophy 
looked to the great mind of Hamilton, and to the thorough 
scholarship of Mansel* for that scientific indemnity against this 
fatal relapse which it had a right to expect from so high a 

* The pantheistic assertion of Schelling, that ‘God contains in himself all that is 
actual, evil included,” is indorsed by Mansel, who says: “This conclusion we may 
repudiate with indignation, but the reasoning is unassailable.” That this mind of 
so high an order should yield assent to the validity of this reasoning, which rests 
entirely on the most arbitrary definition of God, is amazing! The absurdities 
that lie on the face of this pantheistic transformation of the adorable Jehovah are 
glaring. As specimens let us observe the following, namely: that a mind which is 
infinite and perfect must consist in part of what is finite and imperfect; that Om- 
nipotence cannot give being to what was not from eternity in himself; that the 
recency of our own being, though a fact of universal consciousness, involves an: im- 
possibility; that a being who is infinite must be so in all his conceivable forms-and 
relations, in power and weakness, goodness and malignity, in bliss and anguish, 
in abject dependence, and in supreme independence. Certainly a sifting analysis 
would have convinced Mr. M. that all these palpable solecisms arise not from. the 
nature of the subject, but from the gratuitous assumptions of his definitions. 

The vicious elements which, after the Germans, Mr. Mansel has admitted into 
his premises, are the germs of all those startling contradictions to which his other- 
wise logical reasoning has conducted him. 
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source. Indeed, these are the minds which have most contrib- 
uted to acce erate the dreaded result. 

Our century has been honored with no metaphysical mind so 
erudite as Sir William’s—with none on which the impress of 
original greatness was more profound. Still this literary giant 
was aisgnaialedl by the doctrine of Kant on the “ conditioned.” 
Instead of refuting the error of that Teutonic master, he modi- 
fied it and embraced it. Nor was Kant completely original. 
He did not originate the idea, but found it in the skeptical 
theory of Ilume, and powerfully developed and applied it. 
Indeed, in regard to this idea Hume himself claimed no origin- 
ality, but found it in the philosophy of Locke, who taught that 
the mind perceives not the relations of objects, but merely the 
relations of ideas. Like Hume, Kant maintained that we know 
nothing directly, excepting our own mental states, thus making 
all relations primarily subjective. 

Nor did that singularly acute German mind differ from the 
skeptical historian in resolving efficient cause into a mental 
law. Indeed, he developed that doctrine into a far-reaching 
principle, alleging that whatever appears necessary to us must 
be given a@ priori, by the mind itself; must be a law of 
thought, and not a law of things. It was easy to give this prin- 
ciple a broader application, and thus make time and space 
mere forms of thought, denying to them the least shadow of 
external reality. This principle excluded all contents from our 
intuitions excepting mere relations. Substance and cause were 
regarded as forms in which the understanding produces con- 
ceptions. This substitution of the laws of conception for the 
laws of nature shut out from universal mind all objective r real- 
ity; it left no room for our own personality, for the universe, or 
for God. 

When against this conclusion objective reality was asserted, 
the series of judgments were found to involve contradictory 
results. Hence Kant’s antinomies, or four contradictions. The 
first regards the beginning of the world, the second the sim- 
plicity of its parts, the third causal efficiency, the fourth the 
first INFINITE CAusE. That he should find all these sustained 
by evidence equally demonstrative to that which proves their 
opposites, is indeed startling. Mind is not constructed to re- 
pose in these fiercely conflict propositions which regard the most 
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vital subjects of human thought. Of the several modes in which 
solution has been sought, the only tenable one is the utter 
denial that reason ever affirmed such contradictions, that they 
arise solely from the falsity of the system which adopts them. 

Instead of exposing and vanquishing this fallacy forever, 
what has Hamilton done with it? He has conceded the prem- 
ises and strangely sought to mitigate the gloom involved in the 
conclusion by referring the contradiction to the mind’s imbe- 
cility, and not to its falsity. But this admission of the contra- 
diction is a blow at the very root of thought. 

Nor is Mansel less dangerous in adopting the principle which 
is exclusive of eflicient cause, (pp. 47-53.) His statement “ that 
the cause cannot as such be absolute, and that the absolute as 
such cannot be a cause, includes in its fatal grasp all for which 
the pantheist Spinoza would contend. Though the position of 
the French school was directly opposite to this, it was no less 
subversive of fundamental truth. It was this: “ The infinite is 
a necessary and eternal cause—a cause which must pass into 
action.” Thus while Mansel and the school of Spinoza make 
creation involve a contradiction, and thereby precluded its pos- 
sibility, Cousin made that work an eternal necessity, and 
thereby placed the Divine omnipotence under a power above 
itself. 

These perversions of first principles are mere specimens of 
those with which our century has abounded. The demand is 
therefore imperative for a sifting discussion of our primary 
convictions. 

The author we review has aimed at supplying this desidera- 
tum; how he has achieved his object we now proceed to dis- 
close to the reader. 

Dr. M’Cosh exhibits our éntudtions in the opposite characters 
of both the clearest and the darkest of the mind’s objects. In 
the unborrowed light which flashes on intuitive objects they 
are clear as vision ; but when the mind’s eye turns itself back to 
investigate them in reflex light, they are mantled in the shades 
of dimmest twilight. The unerring certainty inseparable from 
these first apprehensions makes them the solid foundation of all 
our knowledge. It is only at some remove from them that 
apparent truth may be distrusted. But our author has shown 
that though these intuitive objects shine in the light of their 
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own evidence, too clear to be increased, and too strong to be 
vanquished, yet are they utterly inexplicable. If they yield to 
analysis and require induction, it cannot be in their simple 
state, but after they are classified. Hac this distinction never 
escaped Dr. Reid, he would never have asserted “that there 
are principles in the constitution of the mind, and that they 
come forth in general propositions.” 

That the intuitive faculty appertains to the mind, no clearer 
proof can exist than our knowledge of the objects it apprehends. 
As another faculty could no more reveal these objects than a 
microscope or telescope could disclose colors to the blind, the 
fact of their being known is the proof of the intuitive faculty. 
The simplicity of the objects apprehended by intuition is a bar 
against their resolution into simpler elements, and equally so 
against referring them to higher principles from which they 
might be supposed to have derived their authority. But though 
these objects are never complea, they are ever concrete. In seek- 
ing simplicity in the complex, we must continue our regression 
till we return to that which has its evidence in itself, and the 
same law which forbids our stopping short of that point pro- 
hibits the slightest assurance beyond it. It is otherwise with 
the conerete. This is always united in nature but separable in 
thought; that is, it is ever perceived by a single intuitive glance, 
but is separable by a reflex mental act. Thus we cannot per- 
ceive what is not self without a co-existing knowledge of self, 
while we affirm of self which perceives that it is not the thing 
perceived. We perceive moral excellence, and then think it 
apart from all mere pleasure. We perceive the pain of guilt, 
but are never in danger of identifying it with physical pain. 
This separation in thought of what is apprehended together, is 
based on the concrete nature of our primary apprehensions. 

The complex is the union of elements separately perceptible, 
and susceptible of reduction to simplicity by analysis. It is 
then obtrusively plain that by confounding the concrete with 
the complex, the utmost confusion must ensue; the former 
being the simple objects of primary apprehension, and the lat- 
ter a combination of these objects by a reflex mental act. 

Our author (in language our space permits us not to copy) 
has sent back a piercing glance at Greek psychologists, com- 
paring their views of intuitions with those of modern cultiva- 
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tors of the same field. He shows that Descartes affirmed of 
innate ideas, “that they were faculties ready to operate, but 
needed to be called forth.” But that philosopher failed to 
clearly express the light of self-evidence, in which objects so 
apprehended shone, and only obscurely alluded to the abstrac- 
tion and generalization by which alone higher principles may 
be reached. On another point vital to this inquiry Liebnitz is 
introduced as having distinguished more clearly than his pre- 
decessors between necessary truth and experimental truth, an- 
nouncing for the first time the infallible test of necessary truth. 
But that writer strangely failed to discriminate between the 
faculties of apprehending individual objects, and those by which 
general principles are formed in the mind by the classification 
of those objects. The same defect is detected in Buftier, who 
seemed unaware of the self-evidence and necessity of primary 
convictions. At least his views of these deeper qualities of 
first truths were strikingly defective. While he maintained 
the original law of intuition, as exhibited in the common judg- 
ments of men, he made little distinction between them as 
single and as classified. Our author awards more def- 
initeness to the views of Dr. Reid, who, under the name of 
common sense, recognizes the original and natural judgments of 
the mind as forming a part of our mental constitution. Reid 
is especially introduced in this connection as opposing the 
Lockean view of our intuitions, which restricted them to 
the relations of our ¢deas, and to the Kantian development of 
this theory of Locke, which reduced all the objects of intuition 
to the mere forms of the mind. Reid further maintained the — 
double office of reason, that of judging of things self-evident, 
and that of drawing conclusions which are not self-evident 
from objects which are self-evident. But while these character- 
istics and others of great merit distinguished Reid, our author 
justly charges him with the want of rigid accuracy in the ap- 
plication of his tests of primary intuition. More than once he 
admitted merely experimental truth into that high class of first 
principles, and did not uniformly discriminate between the 
reflex and spontaneous uses of reason. (Pp. 448-450.) This be- 
trayed him into the mistake, to which we have alluded, of re- 
ferring principles to the constitution of the mind, and of assert- 
ing “that they come forth in the form of general propositions.” 
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Dr. M’Cosh rapidly glances at some of the weakest and 
strongest points in the critique of Kant, showing that he, more 
clearly than his predecessors, taught that @ priori principles 
were in the mind prior to their being called into exercise. The 
powerful array of evidence which he furnished in support of 
this mental law was a contribution to psychology. This alone 
would elicit the thanks of posterity had not the same strong 
hand which established the law pervertingly appropriated it. 
But by restricting this faculty to the mental sphere alone, 
Kant allowed it no functions in the objective universe. He 
maintained that the mind imposed forms on space and dura- 
tion; that the mind contained categories of quantity, quality, 
relation, modality, ideas of substance, totality of phenomena, 
and of Deity; that the mind imposed forms on the judgments 
reached by these categories. Or in other words, that all these 
objects and relations are in the mind solely, and nowhere else 
in the universe. That even self-consciousness is not a knowl- 
edge of self as it exists, but a mere form of thought. Things, 
therefore, are never the objects of intuition, but are created or 
supplied by that faculty. This excludes time, space, substance, 
relations, and God himself from every habitation out of the 
forms of thought; within the mind alone is the sole place of 
their existence. These are intuitions with a vengeance! They 
cram heaven and earth, God and the universe, into the magic 
chambers of a mortal mind! While these “ideas of pure rea- 
son” reduce the judgment to unity, they also reduce all reality 
to the perceptions of nothing. 

After this German oracle had thus made reason criticise 
itself, according to laws arbitrarily imposed on that noble 
faculty, what could arrest in their amazing career his three 
famous successors? Making his gaol their starting point, and 
his logic their guide, they found it as facile to politely bow 
mind out of the great temple of the universe, as he did to re- 
duce the objective universe to mind. This utter nihilism, into 
which these masters had conspired to engulf matter and mind, 
is the only possible legitimate result of falsifying a single in- 
tuition of the mind. 

Dr. T. Brown is introduced by our author to illustrate both 
the excellences and defects of that writer on the mind’s first 
convictions. (Cause and Effect, part 3.) Dr. Brown resolutely 
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maintained that our intuitions are principles—that they are 
immediately, universally, and irresistibly felt, and that the 
mind finds it impossible to doubt them. Still is he profoundly 
silent on the laws, and the nature and the tests of these in- 
tuitions. 

Nearly the same defect is charged upon Cousin. While he 
did not overlook the distinction of reason in the spontaneous 
and reflective forms of its operations, while he insisted on the 
individuality of the former, he failed to disclose the induction 
indispensible to reach the latter, to reach necessary truth in its 
universal form. Though, in recognizing these twofold stages of 
reason, that writer did involve the observation, abstraction, 
and generalization indispensable to pass from the first stage to 
the second, he never attempted to evolve this process. 

For the illustration of topics still more vital to his argument, 
Dr. M’Cosh draws more copiously from Hamilton. While he 
admits that this great metaphysician has with unsurpassed 
erudition collected testimonies from the deep thinkers of all 
ages and from all lands in support of our first principles, (Note 
A on Reid,) he still urges the charge that Hamilton is either 
deeply silent on the distinction between the facts of conscious- 
ness and generalized maxims, or that he expressly identifies 
them. This charge is sustained by extracts from his lectures, 
in such passages as the following. Speaking of general prin- 
ciples he says: “They seem to leap, ready made, from the 
womb of reason like Pallas from the head of Jupiter.” “ Some- 
times they form the crowning, the consummation of all the 
intellectual operations.” (Lec. 28.) In like manner, overlook- 
ing the induction, which can never be apart from the attain- 
ment of general truth, he alleges it to be revealed at once in 
consciousness, calling such truths “ultimate primary universal 
principles, facts of consciousness.” (Lec. 15.) 

Associated with this blunder is the much graver error of 
making the objects of our intuitions the laws of thought, and 
not the laws of things—making substance, space, cause, infinity, 
nothing but the mind’s weakness, and thus divesting these in- 
tuitions of all trustworthiness. That so startling a proposition 
should be adopted by so comprehensive an intellect, is humilia- 
ting to human greatness. 

Our author has excelled his predecessors in the accuracy 
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with which he has defined the sources of our knowledge and 
the contents of our intuitions. He insists on the contents of 
our intuitions being not ¢mpressions but knowledge, and that 
therefore something out of themselves is apprehended by them. 
Ile shows that the mind is constructed to cognize material ob- 
jects through sense—perception ; to see in them their properties, 
and not its own creations; to see what was there before it con- 
templated them, and what will remain there irrespective of all 
perception. The objection is utterly powerless, “that because 
the patient suddenly restored to sight cannot determine wheth- 
er the newly perceived object be in or out of the organ of 
sight, therefore he cannot decide whether it be a mere mental 
form or an external object. The fallacy lies in confounding 
that in the organ with that in the mind. He may mistake an 
object in the eye for one in space beyond the eye, but he can 
never mistake either for an object in the mind. Though the 
knowledge of self ever co-exists with that of externality, the 
two objects are distinguished with no less certainty than were 
they successively perceived. To the question, What do we ex- 


perience when an object is presented to the senses? Kant an- 
swers, The mere impression of the mind itself. Our author 
replies, the external object which is presented; we see this as 
extramental, as having extension and form, and as involving 


space. 

The affirmation that our senses deceive us is not strictly cor- 
rect. A closer scrutiny will convince us that the errors of sense 
are in fact the errors of judgment. What belongs to our pri- 
mary sense—perception—is rigidly correct ; what we infer from 
such perception is often erroneous. A straight rod in the 
water appears crooked, but as the shape of an object is never a 
primary perception, but one learned by experience, the unreal 
appearance of the rod proves no inaccuracy in the sense of 
sight, but in the judgment based on sight. This palpable dis- 
tinction between our primitive cognizance of matter, and our 
acquired knowledge of it, cannot be over-estimated. The abso- 
lute certitude of the former is a guarantee against the deception 
of our primary intuitions, to which the mistakes of the latter 
are never referable. 

The distinction between sensation and perception is suggest- 
ed by our above remark, that objects of Anowledge are appre- 
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hended by our intuitions. Though these are never apart they 
are never identical. One may predominate, but they both 
co-exist. Sensation belongs to the sensibilities, perception to 
the intellect. The one is mere feeling, the other is intelligence. 
But though our perceptions are knowledge which grasps ex- 
ternal objects, they intermeddle not with the nature of those 
objects. They never elaborate the nature of sounds, flavors, 
colors, odors, light, heat, and the like ; this is the work of the 
mind’s reflective operation, not of its intuitive action; conse- 
quently whatever errors are chargeable on the judgment, they 
can never be regarded as impairing the intuitions. 

Self-perception is no more an impression or a mere feeling 
than is sense-perception. It is an intellection apprehending a 
thing; it is what falls under the eye of primitive cognition, 
and can be resolved into nothing more simple, and can be 
supported by nothing lying deeper than itself. The necessity 
of this conviction precludes any being stronger, or setting it 
aside. But while this conviction of self is invincible, it pierces 
none of the mysteries of self. It knows self as not depending 
on that knowledge, it knows it as the source of action, and as 
the subject of action, and as not being the action itself. But 
while nothing can shake its certainty of the fact, it advances 
not a hair’s breadth beyond, leaving the wonders involved in 
self to be otherwise elaborated. 

The same may be asserted of cause, whose nature we never 
intuitively perceive, but never fail to so perceive a demand for 
it on the appearance of an effect. The ascertainment of an 
agent .operating in a given case is by another mental process, 
so that should the cause never be reached the felt necessity of 
its existence remains unchanged. The necessity of experience 
to ascertian the particular cause by no means invalidates the 
intuitive nature of the demand for a cause, as these are by two 
very different mental laws, The remark equally applies to 
difference between the object known and the mind knowing it. 
The difference is intuitively seen; the nature of that difference 
is otherwise learned. Thus, though external objects are often 
mistaken for each other, they are never mistaken for the mind 
itself. In this unmistakeable distinction intuitively forced 
upon us, lies our protection against both idealism and panthe- 
ism. But this simplicity of intuitive knowledge we have 
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found in harmony with the concreteness of its objects. We can- 
not apprehend a color without taking in an extended surface, 
but in thought the color may be abstracted from the substance. 
Though in this same concrete state the object is ever recalled, 
showing though thought could hold the qualities and their sub- 
stance in solution, when the mind returns to them it appre- 
hends them as a unit. The impossibility of a quality existing 
apart from its substance is no disproof of its reality. Gravity 
is no less real than the body which falls by its law. “The 
beauty of Venus is no less imaginary than Venus herself. 
Qualities and their substances are ever under this law. Quali- 
ties are therefore neither independent existences, nor the crea- 
tions of the perceiving mind. Time, space, beauty, morality, 
and the like, are no more the mind’s creation than the events 
in time, the bodies in space, or the goodness which is contem- 
plated. Again, when our author puts the question, is not the 
known certainty equally great of perceiving matter as that of 
perceiving mind? Is the answer affirmative, then why resolve 
one into the other—mind into matter, or matter into mind ¢ 
Why not embrace or reject both alike? Indeed, as both are 
seen, the mind and body, by the same intuitive glance, it is im- 
possible they should not both be equally real. Our intu- 
itive knowledge of personality involves thought, emotion, will, 
as properties of personality, just as our apprehension of mat- 
ter does extension and other kindred properties. As a knowl- 
edge of substance includes that of its mode, each is revealed 
with the other. Many of the properties may remain concealed ; 
but so far as they are perceived the substance is known, which 
precludes the possibility of its being more inscrutable than 
they. When these are separated it is by a mental act, which 
is never identical with a primary intuition. Thus body can- 
not be known out of space which is concreted with it, but in 
thought it may be separated from it. But this intuitive knowl- 
edge of space is not the measure of the faith which it involves. 
So number is cognized with the things numbered, and cannot ex- 
ist apart from them; still I can think them apart. But while I 
conceive of time and space as limitless, I conceive of number 
as bounded. The consciousness of an event concretes it with 
the present time. This gliding into the past becomes the con- 
tents of memory, but another event or mental state taking its 
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place gives perpetually an idea of concreted time. By touch 
and sight we have an immediate sense-perception of space in the 
apprehension of any material object. We cognize our own 
organism as occupying space. 

As, in thought, space and time may be abstracted from 
bodies and events, they must be something more than the 
mind’s law imposed on bodies and events; they must be what 
the mind finds and not what it originates. Such as set aside 
this conclusion invalidate every primary conviction ; and as in- 
ductive knowledge derives all its certainty from these convic- 
tions, it must perish in the rejection of time and space as realities. 

Let the questions be directly answered, If our knowledge of 
time may resolve duration into a mental form, why may not 
the events of time be so resolved? If space can be, why ought 
not the bodies in space to share the same fate? And if all ob- 
jects of sense-perception may be thus resolved into mental 
forms, why may not every mental object in the same manner 
be divested of reality so as to empty of its contents the whole 
universe of mind and matter? Then where in the whole com- 
pass of thought lies there a preventive to universal scepticism ? 

Time and space are confessedly mysterious in their nature, 
but certain in their evidence. They are alike in their con- 
tinuous flow, like water, forever unbroken, comparable only in 
proportions not in parts. They are alike in precluding all 
subtraction and addition. 

They are known intuitively, and perceived to stretch away 
beyond our conception. We conceive of their boundlessness 
without comprehending it, as we do of the infinite nature. 
Ilaving faculties to conceive the relations of time and space 
neither to the infinite mind or any other object, we are com- 
pelled to leave them as we find them, inexplicable realities. 
But this utter solitude or profound concealment of their rela- 
tions can never impair the evidence of their reality. Indeed, 
the fact of their infinity is the necessity of their concealment 
in regard to many of their relations. We can neither com- 
prehend or image forth an infinite object, but we may know it 
accurately though only limitedly. Were it otherwise, could 
there be no correct knowledge of the Infinite until he is com- 
prehended, then, necessarily, universally, and eternally, he 
must remain unknown, as it must forever be impossible to 
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originate a mind comprehensively knowing God. Then would 
the mocking inscription be fit, blazing on the universal altar of 
matter and mind, “ To the Unknown God.” 

But our author has thrown us on our own consciousness to 
settle this question. He asserts in the light of that evidence, that 
when we look into time and space, and into the divine per- 
fections, we see far, and then there is a conception of more of 
the same object, and more still further on. Thus, though finite 
thought is limited, it never reaches limits in the infinite ob- 
ject. As the globe is the attracting center of the air, this con- 
ception is the nucleus of far-reaching beliefs. The fact is sig- 
nificant, that this wnincreasable thing beyond is inseparable 
from the object of our primary apprehension. 

We are aware of unavoidable belief in objects not directly 
known, as in efficient cause. In view of an effect, the mind de- 
mands a cause. It does this equally whether the cause be re- 
vealed or concealed. Of this cause we know nothing beyond 
the principle of its operation. Thus faith fastens to objects 
unperceived by the primary convictions, but which are related 
to a principle of the mind stirred by those convictions. By 
virtue of this principle we form some judgments of the wn- 
known—of time, space, God; we judge them to be everywhere. 
Though no space can be added to infinite space, yet infinite 
space may not contain all else which is infinite. The relation 
of the attributes of mind to space is too deeply concealed for 
us to determine whether the one requires the other; whether 
knowledge, power, and the like cannot have existence and action 
irrespective of space. 

Every class of faith must be tried by its appropriate tests. 
The test of that faith, cleaving to a nucleus formed by a mixture 
of the intuitive and observational knowledge, cannot be iden- 
tical with that determining the facts of consciousness. The lat- 
ter regards belief in the infinite, and in the unlimitedness of 
space and duration. The questions whether this beliet’ depends 
on something else, or on simple consciousness ; whether it be 
optional or necessary, suggest the instant answer that it de- 
pends on nothing out of intuition. This settles unchangeably 
the fundamental character of this belief. 

Our derived beliefs, forming a larger class, pervade a broader 
surface, and are tested by other rules. The intuitive convic- 
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tions are more potent ; they carry faith into a boundless sphere ; 
plunging into the infinite, their object is never limited by their 
own bounds ; they find sea-room in that shoreless ocean in which 
their peculiarities fit them to operate. These convictions are 
the loftiest prerogatives and the transcendent glories of the hu- 
man intellect. 

But, in addition to these primary faculties, we have there pro- 
ductive powers of memory and imagination, and likewise the 
comparing faculty by which judgments are formed. Primitive 
judgments are based on the relations of intuitive objects. Thus, 
in comparing the nature of duration with that of space, we 
judge the latter has three dimensions, and duration only one of 
simple continuance. But we have hinted at the functions of 
judgment with the single aim of distinguishing between the 
knowledge thus acquired and that of intuition. Judgment by 
comparison elicits other ideas from those before obtained, but 
has no power to originate them. What is not known previously 
to judging can never be matters of judgment. As the intui- 
tions would be valueless alone, se judgment would be useless 
without them. When the intellectual process is legitimate, the 
certainty of the intuitions is transferred to the conclusion. 
The reality of the one secures the reality of the other. 

Were time and space mere mental forms, so must be all their 
relations unfolded by mathematics; so must be all bodies in 
space, all events in time, all mental and all material substances. 
The presence of a complex object is proof that the mind has ad- 
vanced beyond its primary intuition. Thus the impossibility of 
two parallel straight lines inclosing space is intuitively per- 
ceived; but that this is*true in all like cases is reached by an- 
other step. The necessity that a given event must have a cause 
is intuitively seen; but that this is true of a// events the mind 
perceives at a stage beyond intuition. This latter is a general- 
ization based not on external experience, which must ever be 
partial, but based on the inward laws of mind, to which uni- 
versal necessity ever attaches itself. 

The distinction cannot be too carefully made between what 
takes place in intuition and what occurs at other stages of the 
intellect. Let it be illustrated by the difference between se/f- 
consciousness and personal identity. That is purely intuitive ; 
this involves the additional exercise of memory. The past self 
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and the present self are made one self by this twofold exer- 
cise. But the identity of nothing beyond self can be certified 
by this process. Nothing else lies so perfectly within the range 
of consciousness. What is unconscious may pass unobserved 
changes, and retain the same form. This is true of one’s own 
organism ; the identity of this is only apparent. The body be- 
ing unconscious, may pass the changes of waste and repair with- 
out one’s notice. The certainty of its being bears the evidence 
of intuition; but for its identity is demanded very different ev- 
idence. One’s personality being exclusive of his body, he may 
dwell in it, or in another, or out of either, without impairing 
his identity. Since the first moment of memory there is a real 
identity of mind; otherwise self-consciousness, with the aid of 
this recalling faculty, could not fail to detect the mutation. 
But the range of experimental facts lying out of the sphere of 
intuitive knowledge, errors may occur there, but not here. 

There is palpably an error in the statements that no mammal 
is warm-blooded, and therefore no warm-blooded animal is a 
mammal. But where does the error lie? Not in the law of 
thought, for that inferred correctly, but in the alleged fact of 
the premises. This is an error of experience; that is an intui- 
tive axiom. In the one we mistake, in the other never. Thus the 
unmistakable certainty with which individuals are intuitively 
apprehended is no indemnity against error in arranging them 
into classes. Without individuals we could have no universals, 
any more than we could have thousands without units. But 
the certainty of the former may or may not transfer itself to 
the latter. 

The causal judgment is a fact in all mental history; the de- 
nial of power as the mind’s primary apprehension leaves this 
judgment unaccounted for. The reality of this conviction alone 
ean account for what a new event forces upon us. Numerous 
reasons combine to deny this causal judgment to experience, and 
refer it to an ever-operative law of mind. The period of life at 
which it arises is too early for it to originate in experience. Its 
universality admits not of such a source ; its necessity makes it 
impossible that its source should be experimental. The slight- 
est introspection will convince us that no uniformity in the or- 
der of the succession of events through the longest duration 
will create the conviction of their necessity. The demand for 
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a cause on the occurrence of an event then springs up out of 
the depths of our being in all the power of a primary convic- 
tion. But this is true of cause only in its simplest state; not 
that its effects are seen in the cause, or that the agency is de- 
tected which energizes in the cause; only that an adequate 
cause is an absolute necessity. The disclosure of its hidden en- 
ergies, the a prior? knowledge of its future operations, is the 
prerogative of no intuition of the mind. 

Cause operates in space, and time in its production of all ex- 
ternal events. But space and time are neither causal nor de- 
pendent on cause. As they are never causal, or dependent on 
an antecedent cause, they form aclass alone. This immutability, 
belonging to the principles of the intellect, precludes all radi- 
cal change from the moral faculties. 

The office of the intellect is to discover moral qualities, not 
to originate them ; not to evoke them from its own depths and 
attach them to objects, but to discriminate them in the very 
nature of moral acts. A moral act is not good because the 
mind approves it, but the mind approves of it because it sinds 
it to be good. This correspondence, resting on the nature of 
the object and on the constitution of the mind, must remain 
changeless as they through all states of being and periods of 
duration. A want of this uniformity in the standard of moral 
good would shatter the foundation of virtue, betray the rights 
of conscience, and obscure the perfections of Jehovah. The 
opposing theory, which makes ght a mere feeling, might find 
all the virtue among men in the mere temperament of the race. 
Though the discovery of the right is ever attended with an im- 
pulse in that direction, the connection of that impulse with that 
intellection places it above the sphere of fitful emotions. The 
moral intuitions, like the intellectual, stir the mental law to 
ascend to a moral governor. Thus are we carried irresistibly 
to the character of our SUPREME AUTHOR. 

Our author advances from these primary intuitions to what 
is indirectly revealed by them. ‘scientific knowledge can no 
more be acquired by intuition than without intuition. Its ele- 
ments consist in such intuitions, but they must be arranged and 
generalized to constitute science. The utmost confusion ensues 
by the failure to distinguish between what is known at a glance 
and what is reached by classification and deduction. 
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We have adverted to another important distinction on which 
our author insists, between truth founded on experience and 
that based on the laws of thought. Thus the result of a thou- 
sand experiments is that about one fifth of our atmosphere is 
of oxygen; but this experimental knowledge may apply to no 
other globe in the universe. But when we contemplate two 
parallel straight lines produced a single rod without the pos- 
sibility of inclosing space, we know the same impossibility would 
exist were they protruded through boundless space. This sug- 
gests the peculiar character of our necessary beliefs, as stretch- 
ing beyond both our notions and cognitions of objects. We 
can never determine that our ideas must be commensurate with 
the objects they apprehend ; these are extended, those are not. 
The object may be infinite; the thought grasping it is finite. 
Let any mind, by reflex action, attempt to fix limits to this ob- 
ject, and its uniform experience will be failure. 

The principles, then, on which Dr. M’Cosh has proceeded in 
this discussion should not escape us. They may be recalled in 
the few following sentences : 

1. They recognize but two sources of our primary knowledge 
of single objects, namely, that of sense-perception, and that of 
self-consciousness. In the former the mind operates through 
the five senses; in the latter in thinking, feeling, and willing. 

2. In thought we distinguish the qualities and relations of 
those concrete objects, as time concreted with an event, space 
with a body, and cause with an effect. 

3. The mind is constructed to analyze and synthetize, by 
which it reaches the loftiest generalizations of universal and 
necessary truth. 

4. Experimental knowledge, being necessarily partial, can 
never have the qualities of necessity and universality. Thus the 
positive poles of magnets mutually repel, but it may not be so 
on another planet. But in all worlds every quality requires a 
substance, and all sin is of ill desert. 

5. That the mind cannot employ intuitive convictions in 
science only by the associated exercise of the logical under- 
standing. : 

Most pleasant should we find it to dismiss our author with 
these commendations, but paramount regard for truth com- 
pels us to advert in a different tone to another portion of his 
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work. Had his book exhibited throughout the sifting analyses 
which are striking in most parts of it, the following paragraph 
would make no part of this review. 

Of that most troublesome word cAUSE, he has made the 
loosest application, though the sharpest definition of it was de- 
manded in so critical a discussion. No other word has more 
entangled thought. It has been used in the sense of efficient 
‘ause, material cause, formal cause, and final cause. Indeed, 
our author’s use of it claims still greater license, as he substi- 
tuted cause and effect for substance and quality. When these 
are interchangeably used or tumbled together the confusion is 
complete, and a lurking-place is provided for atheism. When 
efficient cause, that mightiest attribute of mind, is made to in- 
vest matter, how is any radical distinction possible between the 
made and the Maker? May not pantheism be right in dispens- 
ing with a personal Deity? If causal power belongs to nature, 
then her operation cannot be a swift witness of her living 
Author, but a usurper of his throne. 

But our author’s mistake is not restricted to his terminology. 
He both verbally and really ascribes power to material substance. 
(pp. 263-277.) “ Every effect,” says he, “ proceeds from one or 
more substances having potency.” That potency is here used 
in the sense of efficient cause, it is impossible to doubt, as it is 
added. “If this world be an effect, we look for its cause in a 
being possessing power.” 

The “ potency,” therefore, ascribed to matter answers to the 
“ power” which invests the Creator. The idea is the very same 
whenever he substitutes cause and effect for substance and 
quality. 

What can involve more utter confusion than thus to con- 
found the inert mass with the spirit-mind? “the clod with 
omnipotence.” There is doubtless a viewless agency at work 
in nature, operating by uniform rules. One of its modes is the 
order according to which mechanical and chemical elements 
are arranged. Another develops itself in the arrangement of 
matter in geometrical forms, a third in converting other mat- 
ter into plants. Another order is observed in changing vege- 
table substance into animal organs. But what has this mani- 
fold process to do with the power which carries it on? Each 
ut these changes is as utterly apart from power in its subject 
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as is the unorganized clod. These substances which our 
author dignifies with the name of causes, are just as powerless 
as their qualities which he calls effects. It is true that all 
these changes in nature point to power, and, guided by the 
laws of thought, they irresistibly carry us upward to that ulti- 
mate free force which presides over all. To substitute ante- 
cedence for efficient cause, would also preclude final cause, as 
ach alike involves intelligence. 

We cannot conclude our review of this able writer without 
at least uttering our protest against his use of cause in another 
connection ; we allude to the control he gives it over the will. 
(Pp. 308-312.) After enumerating the difficulties involved in 
the doctrine of the will, he says: “ To avoid these I am inclined 
to admit that antecedent circumstances do act causally on the 
will; but at the same time I maintain that cause operates in a 
very different way from that in which it acts in other depart- 
ments of nature. . . . Consciousness cannot say what  inter- 
mediate circumstances of an intermediate character have 
swayed the will.” “ These causes certainly do not operate as 
‘auses do in physical nature, or as causes operate in our in- 
tellectual being.” Indeed, it is in the peculiarity of the opera- 
tion of these causes that our author finds “ the subject cleared 
from all its difficulties.” 

Now this solution seems to us not to clear away difficulties, 
but to multiply and enhance them. He admits elsewhere that 
the freedom of the will is distinctly attested by consciousness, 
with such clearness that no kind or degree of evidence can set 
aside its testimony; that the knowledge of this fact is a simple 
intuition, so that it can be drawn from no deeper fact, and can 
be resolved into no anterior principle; that the will is the only 
sanctuary in which freedom can ever dwell. But how in the 
face of these explicit admissions can he expect that the will is 
under the sway of a foreign cause? He maintains the unlike- 
ness of that cause to any other, and that it operates out of the 
sphere of consciousness. Do the facts then of its being view- 
less and secret change its causal character ¢ 

It is surely incumbent on the theorist to inform us how its 
inserutibility changes its causal nature. We have never before 
heard that the visibility or invisibility of an efficient cause 
changed its causal character. As the conflict between outward 
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cause of volition and the freedom of the willis what our author 
would reconcile, he cannot divest the cause of its efficiency, and 
still affirm that it produces volition; he cannot make the cause 
unlike any other cause in its nature, and yet like all other 
efficient causes in its operation. This verbal denial of efficiency 
and argumentative assertion of it, we must leave to be harmo- 
nized by our author. Could this concealment of the cause in- 
stigate the conflict between its control and the will’s freedom, 
it would avail. But as this remains unaltered, the expedient 
simply cancels the testimony of consciousness. But in doing 
this what has our theorist achieved? He has laid deep the 
fuundation of universal scepticism. He has not stopped at 
charging that faculty with imbecility, but has made it a false 
witness. That testifies the will itself to be causal. If it be 
false in this primary conviction, how can it be in anything else 
trusted ¢ 

We must then express with the deepest emphasis our as- 
tonishment that this writer, who has with such visionlike 
clearness vindicated the necessary veracity of our intuitive 
knowledge, should in this instance betray the cause into the 
hands of the enemy ; that, after he had elsewhere argued with 
overwhelming evidence that the distrust of consciousness in a 
single instance would be unbarring the flood-gates of universal 
scepticism, he should proceed here on the same principle 
which he had shown to be the grave of all certitude, is indeed 
amazing. 

Guided then by the light of our author’s general argument 
in the former part of his work, we reach a conclusion in direct 
conflict with his on the will. We prove by his own argument 
that no efficient cause of volition can lie out of the soul’s con- 
sciousness, as that consciousness testifies that the soul alone is 
causal, 
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Arr. VIII.—BARTH’S NORTHERN AND CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. Being a 
Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the Auspices of H. 
B. M.’s Government in the Years 1849-55. By Henry Barrn, 
Ph.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Asiatic 
Societies, ete., etc. In three volumes. 8vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. 


Arrica is the paradise of travelers, where, indeed, the tree of 
life is not found, but the tree of knowledge grows, bearing 
abundantly its tempting but dangerous fruit. A quarter of the 
world, second in historical antiquity to only one other, and con- 
taining within its limits the cradle of civilization in its three 
great elements, science, art, and letters, is still, as to most of its 
ample area, an unknown land ; ever inviting the steps of the 
adventurous by the mystery that vails it, but repelling them by 
the mighty forces which nature there employs. The Africa of 
the Greeks and Romans was little more than the narrow belt 
of the valley of the Nile and the southern shore of the Medi- 
terranean, including Egypt, Carthage, and Numidia. The 
fountains of the Nile were with them as with us, an unsolved 
geographical problem, which a more idealistic race than our- 
selves located in a land of light and beauty, of which the 
“Happy Valley” of /asselas is but a faint copy, and the 
kingdom of Prester John a coarse caricature ; while the “ Pillars 
of Hercules,” guarding the passage to the great unknown 
ocean, into which the evening sun retired from the world, and 
where was the famous island of Atlantis, marked the farthest 
goal of adventurous travel in that direction. Southward lay 
the regions of trackless sands, the inhospitable frontier of the 
terrible unknown, where were gorgons, and griffins, and pig- 
mies ; and over this the rim of the celestial vault rested steadily 
upon the shoulders of Atlas. 

There is also in history a medieval Africa, quite distinct in 
its relations from either that of the classical ages or that of 
modern times. The early followers of Mohammed made the 
southern coasts of the Mediterranean an important field of 
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their heroic and zealous propagandism ; and a great Saracenic 
empire was there established and maintained through many 
centuries, by which the native races were thoroughly establish- 
ed in Islamism, which continues to the present time; and their 
power and civilization carried beyongl the Great Desert, and 
naturalized in the extensive and fertile regions of Sudan. The 
history of the Moors is among the most romantic in all the 
annals of our world, and the Berber race is, both in its history 
and present status, one of the most remarkable facts in the 
whole range of ethnography. That these people during the 
times of the califs penetrated far into the interior of the con- 
tinent, and there established their power, and built cities, and 
cultivated the arts, and to some extent the sciences, are very 
well ascertained facts. The efforts made by travelers during 
the past hundred years in that region has only partially ex- 
humed and brought to light the knowledge possessed by 
the Moslem Berbers a thousand years ago; and of the whole 
realm of Islam at this time, probably northern Africa, reckon- 
ing from the equator, is the strongest province. 

Modern Africa is not simply an enlargement of that of the 
ancients, but another region. Egypt and the Barbary states 
are indeed portions of that continent, but they are not usually 
included in the notion of modern Africa. The discovery and 
partial exploration of tropical and southern Africa occurred 
about the same time with the discovery of our own continent, 
both events being portions of the common results of the im- 
pulse given to Europe just previously, which was especially di- 
rected to maritime explorations by the discovery of the compass 
and the revival of trade. While Spain, led by the genius of 
Columbus, directed her efforts to the New World, whither she 
was followed by England and France, Portugal, then a first- 
class maritime power, was pushing her discoveries along the 
western coast of Africa, till, after passing the “ Cape of Storms,” 
her voyagers passed up the eastern coast to the Red Sea, and 
opened the passage to India. This preoccupation of the African 
coast by Portugal has no doubt largely affected the subsequent 
history of that continent, for in the ecupidity and the non-pro- 
gressive character of that nation have most of the evils which 
specially afflict Africa originated. By the rise and extension 
of the foreign slave-trade, in promoting which Portugal was 
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first, as she has been most persistent, legitimate commerce has 
been kept in abeyance, and the development of the abundant 
resources of the country hindered ; and instead of the higher 
civilization which should have resulted from the incoming of 
Europeans and their wares, a lower and more degraded barba- 
rism has been induced. That trade has produced its bitterest 
fruits, not upon its immediate victims, but at home, both in the 
murderous wars which it has instigated, and by grafting the 
worst vices of civilized countries upon the stock of the native 
barbarism. Africa, because it was given up to the slave-trade, 
remained unexplored, except upon the seaboard, until within a 
comparatively recent period. 

The interior of that continent began to excite public atten- 
tion, especially in Great Britain, during the latter part of the 
last century. An association for the prosecution of explorations 

was formed in London in 1788, which seven years later sent 
out Mungo Park, who entered by the way of Senegambia into 
the kingdom of Sudan, in the valley of the Kwara, or Niger, 
where on a second visit, ten years later, he lost his life. Burck- 
hardt penetrated into the same region in 1813, and after him 
Ritchie and Lyon in 1818. In 1822 was undertaken the famous 
expedition of Clapperton and Denham, which crossed the Desert 
from Tripoli, and explored the region to the eastward of that 
passed over by Park and those who followed him, discovering 
Lake Tsad, and traversing parts of the great interior kingdom 
of Bornu. In 1825 Major Laing visited and verified the exist- 
ence of Timbuktu, and was followed thither in 1828 by M. 
Caillié. Two years later the brothers Lander, one of whom 
had accompanied Denham and Clapperton’s expedition, travers- 
ed the course of the Kwara from the point where Park lost his 
life to the Gulf of Guinea, thus solving a hitherto insoluble mys- 
tery, and revealing a mass of highly valuable geographical 
knowledge. By these various expeditions, extending over 
nearly forty years, that portion of Africa lying between the 
Great Desert and the Gulf of Guinea was so far explored that 
its chief physical features were understood, though most of its 
interesting and practically useful details were still to be learn- 
ed. Nor till the publication of the great work of Dr. Barth, 
named at the head of this paper, could it be said that we pos- 
sessed any satisfactory account of this truly wonderful region. 
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We commenced the preparation of this paper with the design 
of presenting a résumé of all the principal works on African 
travels made during the last ten years, but have found this 
single work so full of valuable matter that we have filled our 
allotted space with discussions of this only. In another paper 
we hope to present the chief points of interest in the great 
works of Livingstone, Burton, and Du Chaillu. 

In 1845 Mr. Richardson, under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society and of the British Government, under- 
took an expedition over the route formerly taken by Denham 
and Clapperton, of which he published an account a few years 
after. Two years later another expedition was projected for 
him, (which, however, did not fully set out till 1849,) in which 
he was accompanied by two German scholars, Messrs. Barth and 
Overweg, the former of whom alone survived the perils of the 
journey, and was permitted to report its results. 

Dr. Barth (so we choose to style him, as the term is easy, 
and doubly his) possessed many valuable qualifications for 
the work undertaken by him. He was a ripe scholar, espe- 
cially in the two important departments of philology and natur- 
al history, and an enthusiastic traveler. By former journeys 
about the shores of the Mediterranean, both in Asia and Africa, 
he had become familiar with the customs of the Arabs, and es- 
pecially those of the Barbary States. The preliminaries being 
all completed, and the parties assembled, the final departure 
for the interior took place near the end of March, 1850. The 
route lay directly south from Tripoli, through the Hammada 
desert to Murzuk, in Fezzan. Thence deflecting westward, the 
travelers passed by Ghat to the country of the Tuwarek—the 

3edouins of Sahara—and then turning again to the south, they 
after six months’ journeying reached Agades, in the country 
of Air, or Asben, near the southern border of the Great Desert. 
We pass rapidly over this party of the story, which occupies 
full half of the first volume, not on account of any lack of 
interest in it, but because it is not so directly connected with 
our precise subject as are other portions of these volumes. 

Air, or Asben, lies beyond the desert directly southward from 
Tripoli, forming a kind of midway region between the wastes 
of Sahara and the fertile country of Sudan. Its people, the 
Kel-owi, are Berbers, with laws and institutions settled by pre- 
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scription, and a history which reaches back to their heroical 
and mythical times. They hold the faith of Islam—steadily 
but not fanatically—and seem to have long enjoyed a moderate 
share of civilization. As compared with the Bedouins, whom 
they resemble in many things, they are altogether a more 
elevated race. Agades, the capital of Air, lies somewhat to the 
westward of the route taken by the expedition ; but Dr. Barth 
and a portion of the attendants turned aside thither to pay 
their respects to the Sultan, and so secure his good-will. 

At length (Friday, Oct. 4) the day arrived when I was to set 
out on my long-wished-for excursion to Agades; for although at 
that time I was not aware of the whole extent of interest attaching 
to that place, it had, nevertheless, been to me a point of the 
strongest attraction. For what can be more interesting than a 
considerable town, said to have been once as large as Tunis, situa- 
ted in the midst of lawless tribes, on the borders of the desert, 
and of the fertile tracts of an almost unknown continent, establish- 
ed there from ancient times, and protected as a place of rendezvous 
and commerce between nations of the most different character, and 
having the most various wants. It is by mere accident that this 
town has not attracted as much interest in Europe as her sister 
town, Timbuktu.—Vol. i, p. 299. 

A six days’ journey, made with a small caravan of native 
traders, brought him to the royal city, and the next day he was 
presented to the “ Sultan,” Abd-el-Kader, who had but lately 
been called to that dignity by something akin to a popular elec- 
tion, and was just then to be formally installed. The city pre- 
sented rather a neat appearance, and though greatly declined 
from its former magnificence, it was still a considerable place. 
Three hundred years ago its circuit was more than three miles, 
and its population 50,000; but now it was estimated to contain 
no more than 7,000. 

The expedition after he had rejoined it proceeded over the 
semi-desert table-land of the Kel-owi toward Kano, the capital 
of a chief province of the great empire of Bornu. Before reach- 
ing that place the three Europeans separated—Mr. Richard- 
son turning eastward toward Zinder, and Mr. Overweg, soon 
after, to the westward, to Tasawa, intending also to visit Gober 
and Maradi. They were now upon the neutral territory be- 
tween the Berbers of Air and the semi-pagan, negroid races of 
Bornu, where, in the absence of all authority, violence and 
rapine are unchecked, except by the power of self-defense. They, 
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however, passed over it unmolested. This too is the transi- 
tion region between the elevated plateau of the desert and the 
fertile negro kingdom. Though within the tropics, on the 
morning of the 20th of January, 1850, the thermometer stood 
at 48°, and even to Europeans the cold was most uncomfort- 
able; yet in the course of the day palm-trees were seen, and 
soon after other clear indications that they had reached a 
warmer climate as well as a more fertile soil were met with. 
On that day a salt caravan from Bilma, the country eastward 
of Air, was met, guarded by a strong military escort to protect 
it from robbers; and to this our travelers united their little 
caravan, proceeding first to Katsena, and afterward to Kano, 
Respecting this salt trade, which is the principal traffic in all 
the country to the north and west of Tsad, we have the follow 

ing statistics: 

“An approximate estimate of the entire number of the salt cara- 
vans, as affording the means of accurately determining the amount 
of a great national commerce carried on between widely separated 
countries, had much occupied my attention ; and having in vain on 
the road tried to arrive at such an estimate, I did all I could to-day 
to obtain a list of the different divisions comprising it. ... We 
may, therefore, be not far from the truth if we estimate the whole 
number of the salt caravans of the Kel-owi of this year at two 
thousand five hundred camels. To this must be added the salt 
which had gone to Zinder, and which I estimate at one thousand 
camel loads, and that which had been left at Tasawa for the sup- 
ply of the markets of the country as far as Gober, which I estimate 
at from two hundred to three hundred camel loads. But it must 
be borne in mind that the country of Asben had been for some 
time in a more than ordinarily turbulent state, and that conse- 
quently the caravan was at this juncture probably less numerous 
than it would be in quiet times.” —Vol. i, pp. 452, 453. 

Katsena was formerly the capital of the Hausa, the extensive 
country lying between Bornu proper, on the east, (Bornu is 
sometimes used as the name of this whole region,) and the 
Songhay, whose capital is Timbuktu on the west. The Hausa 
people constitute one of the best defined nationalities in all this 
part of Africa, with a history extending over three or four 
centuries, and a more advanced civilization than any other in 
all Negroland. But being less warlike than some of their 
neighbors they have suffered severe spoliations, and are less 
powerful now than formerly. Their agriculture is respectable, 
and owing to the wonderful fertility of the soil, abundantly 
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productive ; and their skill in the mechanic arts and the extent 
of their manufactures are far from contemptible. At present 
Katsena, with its surrounding territorial province, is a depend- 
ency of Kano, and this has caused the town to decline from 
its former magnificence. The population of the whole province 
was estimated at three hundred thousand, of whom, on account 
of the disturbed state of affairs, not more than half paid tribute 
to Kano. “ Altogether,” says Dr. Barth, “the province of 
Katsena is one of the finest parts of Negroland, and being 
situated just at the water-parting between the basin of the 
Tsad and that of the Kwara, at a general elevation of from 
one’ thousand two hundred to one thousand five hundred feet, 
it enjoys the advantage of being at once well watered and well 
drained, the chains of hills which diversify its surface sending 
down numerous rapid streams, so that it is less insalubrious 
than other regions of this continent.” 

The journey thence to Kand was made during the last days 
of January and first of February, 1851. The aspect of things 
as they appeared on the morning of the last day of January is 
felicitously set forth in the following paragraph, which we in- 
sert both for its beauty and real value: 


“Tt was a most beautiful morning, and I indulged in the feeling 
of unbounded liberty, and in the tranquil enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful aspect of God’s creation. The country through which we 
passed on leaving Shibdawa formed one of the finest landscapes I 
ever saw in my life. The ground was pleasantly undulating, cov- 
ered with a profusion of herbage not yet entirely dried up by the 
sun’s power; the trees, belonging to a great variety of species, 
were not thrown together in an impenetrable thicket of the forest, 
but formed into beautiful groups, exhibiting all the advantages of 
light and shade. There was the kafia, with its rich, dark-tinged 
foliage ; the kadefia, or butter-tree, which I here saw for the first 
time, exhibiting the freshest and most beautiful green; then the 
marké, more airy, and sending out its branches in more irregular 
shape, with light groups of foliage; young tamarind-trees round- 
ing off their thick crown of foliage till it resembled an artificial 
canopy spread out for the traveler to repose in its shade, besides 
the gamji, the shéria, the sokutso, the turawa, and many other 
species of trees unknown to me; while, above them all, tall and 
slender gérebas unfolded their fan-crowns, just as if to protect the 
eye of the delighted wanderer from the rays of the morning sun, 
and to allow him to gaze undisturbed on the enchanting scenery 
around. Near the village Kashi even the gonda tree, (carica 
papaya,) which is so rarely seen in this quarter, enlivened the 
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scenery. The densely luxuriant groves seemed to be the abode 
only of the feathered tribe, birds of numberless variety playing and 
warbling about in the full enjoyment of their liberty; while the 
‘serdi,’ a large bird, with beautiful plumage of a light blue color, 
especially attracted my attention. Now and then a herd of cattle 
was seen dispersed over the rich pasture-grounds, all of white color, 
and the bulls provided with a large fat hump, or ‘tozo,’ hanging 
down on one side. But in this delightful spectacle objects of de- 
struction also were not wanting, the poisonous plant ‘tumnia’ 
starting forth everywhere.”—YV ol. i, p. 482. 

Of the state of affairs two days later he thus writes: 

“Early the next morning we started with an enthusiastic im- 
pulse, in order to reach before night the celebrated emporium of 
Central Negroland. Kano, indeed, is a name which excites en- 
thusiasm in every traveler in these regions, from whatever quarter 
he may come, but principally if he arrives from the north. We 
thus started in the twilight, passing in the bush some herds of 
cattle remaining out in the pasture-grounds, and meeting several 
troops of travelers, which made us fancy the capital to be nearer 
than it really was. We listened to the tales of our comely and 
cheerful companion, the “ baba-n-bawa,” of Tagelel, who detailed 
to us the wonders of this African London, Birmingham, and Man- 
chester—the vastness of the town, the palace and retinue of the gov- 
ernor, the immense multitudes assembled every day in its market- 
place, the splendor and richness of the merchandise exposed there 
for sale, the various delicacies of the table, the beauty and graceful- 
ness of the ladies. At times my fiery Tunisian mulatto shouted out 
from mere anticipation of the pleasures which awaited him.” 
—Vol. i, pp. 485, 486. 

In following the traveler through such a country the reader 
is constantly tempted to wish it was not necessary to have any- 
thing to do with the people, so vexatious are all dealings with 
them, and especially so entirely capable of dispelling the pleas- 
ant frames of mind begotten by communings with nature. 
Notwithstanding their barbaric civilization, the people of this 
region are still only barbarians, and of course the social image 
presented contrasts most painfully with the beauties and 
bounties of nature. Kano, however, did not belie the praises 
that had been lavished upon it, either as to its extent and 
population, or the amount of its trade and manufactures. The 
permanent population was estimated at thirty-five thousand to 
forty thousand souls, and that of the province at half a million. 
The people manufacture silk, cotton, and leather goods from 
the raw materials, both for home consumption and for expor- 
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tation. They also deal largely in slaves, but rather as buyers 
than sellers; for though they are extensive slaveholders, they 
are not slave-breeders, and marriage of slaves is not encouraged. 
They are acquainted with the use of the metals, but they have 
but little of any kind; and though gold is in some sense the 
standard of value, yet they use shells, “ kurdi,”—cowries—as 
their circulating medium. Islamism is their prevailing form 
of faith, though many remains of paganism are still obvious ; 
and it would seem that with the Kanawa (people of Kano) 
the characteristic fanaticism of Mussulmans has died out, and 
ven place to a kind of liberal indifference. 
After a week’s stay at Kand Dr. Barth set out for Kukawa, 
the capital of Bornu proper, lying nearly due east, at a dis- 
tance of more than three hundred miles, not far from the west- 
ern border of Lake Tsad, where the members of the expedition 
were appointed to rendezvous. His journey, which covered 
just a month, was a quiet and almost solitary ramble through 
an open and peaceful frontier, and among a simple rural popu- 
lation, who uniformly treated him with kindness and hospital- 
ity. Before reaching his destination he heard of the death of 
Mr. Richardson, who had fallen a victim to disease only a short 
time before, while on his route to Kukawa. The account of 
Dr. Barth’s entrance into this chief capital of Negroland, and 
his reception by the sheik, or governor, together with his efforts 
to properly care for Mr. Richardson’s property, which had 
been sent on to the capital, and was now faithfully delivered to 
his successor, make up the closing chapter of the first volume. 
Established in the center of the great African empire of 
Bornu, our traveler pauses in his narrative to favor his readers 
with a condensed account of the people and the history of that 
renowned country, all of which we must pass over. A. visit to 
the border of the lake proved it to be, as he had supposed, 
simply a valley in the great plain, overgrown with reeds, and 
cut up with creeks and lagunes. Further examination fully 
satisfied him that the lake is made by the surplus water of the 
immense basin that surrounds it, and that it has no effluent. 
Meantime Mr. Overweg had arrived, and preparations were 
made for a journey to Adamawa, which lies far to the south, 
on the borders of the great unexplored pagan kingdoms, beyond 
the eastern branch of the Kwara. Besides the general pur- 
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poses of exploration, it was a special object of interest to de- 
termine the disputed question of the rise of that river, the 
Bénu-wé, which has been supposed to be an effluent of the Tsad, 
and is so laid down upon some maps, but as to the truth of 
which Dr. Barth was decidedly skeptical. As they advanced 
southward the negro-pagan elements became more marked, and 
the Arab-moslem steadily diminished. This is indeed the real 
frontier between these two forms of civilization, (if that term 
may apply to African barbarism,) which divide between them 
the whole of Africa, and here at least Islamism is still winning 
its way by the sword. 

After many day’s journey across the level country of the great 
valley, the travelers came into a more elevated region, with 
scattered mountain peaks and ranges, and at length, at about 
the ninth parallel of north latitude, the sought-for river was 
discovered, just where the main current, flowing from the east, 
receives a considerable aftluent from the south. The writer 
remarks ; 

“The principal river, the Bénu-wé, flowed here from east to west 
in a broad’ and majestic course, through an entirely open ree y 
from which only here and there detached mountains started forth. 
The banks on one side rose twenty-five, and in some places thirty 
feet, while just opposite to my station, behind a pointed headland 
of sand, the Faro rushed forth, appearing from this point not much 
inferior to the principal river, and coming in a fine sweep from the 
south-east, where it disappeared in the plain, but was traced by 
me in thought upward to the steep eastern foot of the Alantika. 
The river below the junction, keeping the direction of the princi- 
pal branch, but making a slight bend to the north, ran along the 
northern foot of Mount Bageie, and was there lost to the eye, but 
was followed in thought through the mountainous region of the 
Bachama and Zina, to Hummaruwa, and thence along the indus- 
trious country Korérofa, till it joined the great western river, the 
Kwara, or Niger, and, conjointly with it, ran toward the great 
ocean.” —Vol. li, pp. 166, 167. 

That he was correct in supposing this river to be no other 
than the eastern branch of the Kwara, or Niger, which was 
explored in its lower portion by one of the Niger expeditions, 
will hardly admit of a doubt; and as at this point it was con- 
siderably higher than the level of the lake, the notion that it 
flows out of it is forever exploded. The rivers Serbenel and 
Schiri, both considerable affluents of the Tsad, rise in the same 
elevated region from which the Bénu-wé seems to proceed, 
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proving most incontestably that the last-named river can have 
no connection with the lake. 

The country of Adamawa is a recent conquest made by the 
Fulbe—the people of Sokoto, of whom we will speak in another 
place—and was then governed by the “Sultan,” Mohammed 
Lawl, or Lowel, who, like all his nation, was a somewhat fanat- 
ical Mussulman, quite unlike those of Bornu. Yola, the 
capital, is situated on the south side of the Bénu-wé, and is 
described as a “large open place, consisting, with few excep- 
tions, of conical huts, surrounded with spacious court-yards, 
and even by corn-fields.” The arrival was on Friday, the Mos- 
lem Sabbath, and by ill luck the usual salute announcing their 
arrival was given just as the governor was proceeding to the 
mosque to say his mid-day prayer. He soon returned, however, 
and received his guest respectfully; but the formal audience two 
days later did not result auspiciously. The traveler had come 
with a letter of commendation from the governor of Kukawa, 
whose seeming interference with the affairs of Adamawa, which 
owed allegiance to Sokoto, was not well received, especially 
as it was suspected that he entertained some pretensions to the 
sovereignty of that country. Thus innocently entangled in the 
diplomacy of these hostile chiefs, he found it impossible to pro- 
ceed further, and so was compelled to return to Kukawa. 

After the return to the capital of Bornu, and a month’s 
delay, an excursion along the north side of the lake into the 
country of the Kanem was next undertaken. Here they found 
fields of cotton, millet, and wheat, while the lake afforded a 
plentiful variety of fish. Like the western side, this shore of 
the lake was fringed by a broad belt of reedy marshes; and the 
country, though highly fertile, was wild and uncultivated, on 
account of the incursions of bands of freebooters. A striking 
evidence of this wildness was met with in the shape of a herd 
of ninety-six wild elephants, moving in a phalanx across the 
country—going to drink and bathe in the lagunes. At length 
a portion of the robber horde of Wilad Sliman was fallen in 
with; and having propitiated the sheik with a present, the 
travelers proceeded with the band, among whom they were 
safe so long as the victory was with the rcbbers. The occur- 
rence was valuable as affording an insight into the modes of 
life of these marauders, who have desolated the whole district 
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of Kanem. The picture of robber-life presented in the story 
of this excursion is anything but inviting, and the travelers 
were evidently not displeased at their forced return, without 
accomplishing all they had hoped for when they set out. 

Having thus had some experience of genuine robber-life, Dr. 
Barth soon afterward had an opportunity to observe another 
phase of African affairs. Returning to the capital he found 
that the sheik had gone out with his entire disposable military 
force toward the south of the lake, ostensibly to chastise the 
vassal sheik of Mandara into obedience, but really on a slave 
hunt. Horribly detestable as was the purpose of this expedi- 
tion, it afforded a highly valuable opportunity not only to 
examine the country, but also and especially to witness, and 
so to determine the true character of a kind of expedition of 
the horrors of which we have often heard, but only from remote 
and uncertain authorities. 

Our space will not allow us to follow this expedition, nor to 
describe its warlike appointments and terrible devastations. 
The reality of slave-hunting, as witnessed by European eyes, 
did not, indeed, fall short in its horrors of the most highly- 
wrought images presented by impassioned orators. The invad- 
ing army swept over the country of the defenseless Musgu 
people, burning their towns, destroying their plantations, and 
remorselessly murdering the native men wherever found. The 
result of the expedition was, however, not very encouraging to 
those who made it. An army of twenty thousand men, the 
flower of Bornu, returned from a campaign of several hundred 
miles with a booty of ten thousand cattle and about three 
thousand slaves, many of them decrepid old women, of no value 
to their captors, while the whole number of grown-up men 
taken did not exceed three hundred. But the ruin and deso- 
lation caused among the quiet and unoffending natives pre- 
sented a much more formid: ‘e array of results. Dr. Barth 
frequently remonstrated with the sheik and his vizier against 
this horrid trade of butchery, and they readily assented to his 
objections, but pleaded their necessity, since it was only in ex- 
change for slaves that they could obtain firearms. It is the 
foreign slave-trade that gives life to the African slave hunts. 

An important geographical question engaged Dr. Barth’s 
attention during this excursion. The region of country 
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into which he came formed the natural water-shed between 
the streams which flow into the Tsad, and those which 
unite to form the Bénu-wé. The country was found to be 
flat, and much of it inundated; the streams were deep and 
sluggish, rendering at least plausible the conjecture that 
during the wet season the passage may be made in boats 
of several feet draft from the Bénu-wé to the affluents of the 
Tsad, and so a water communication established between the 
ocean and that great inland water—the center of the garden 
of the world. To all who contemplate the redemption of 
Africa this question is one of great imterest. “ Indeed, I am 
persuaded,” writes Dr. Barth, “that in less than fifty years 
European boats will keep up a regular annual intercourse be- 
tween the great basin of the Tsad and the Bay of Biyafra.” 
Dr. Barth’s account of his next adventure reads a good deal 
more like some old romance than the simple record of facts oc- 
curring in our own times, and of which a thoroughly practical 
Teuton was at once the chief actor and the chronicler. The 
country of the Bargimi lies to the southeastward of Lake 
Tsad, and was reputed to be among the most opulent of all in 
the whole valley. ‘To visit it was, therefore, a cherished purpose 
of our traveler. His supplies were, indeed, too far reduced to 
enable him to fit out a respectable caravan, but his past sue- 
cesses and present buoyant spirits made him hopeful even to 
presumption. Accordingly, with only two attendants, incon- 
siderable young men, and strangers to the country, and with a 
very meager array of servants and animals, he set forth upon 
the adventure. The acknowledged dominions of Bornu ex- 
tended more than half the distance, and so far all was easily 
managed. Next came the province of Logon, which, though 
pretending to independence, was in some degree a dependency 
of Bornu, through which he passed without molestation, making 
all desirable observations by the way. He now approached 
the borders of Bagirmi with high hopes of success, and with 
desires stimulated by the consideration that he was about to en- 
ter a country into which no European had ever penetrated. 
Coming to a broad river—the Shiri—which divides the two 
provinces, he was delighted to find it a clear and beautiful sheet 
of water, rather a bay than a river; but when he attempted 
to cross over he was forbidden from the further side. It turned 
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out that the Sultan of Bagirmi, who was then gone on a war- 
expedition against some of the pagan tribes beyond him, had, 
before quitting his capital, heard of the approach of the stranger, 
who had also been represented to be a highly dangerous person, 
and therefore strict orders had been given that the white man 
should not be allowed to enter the country. Not to be so easily 
foiled, Dr. Barth resolved to try the perilous expedient of enter- 
ing the country by stealth ; so, returning a little way upon his 
track, to give the impression that he had abandoned his design, 
he next turned back toward the river, and approached it and 
passed over further to the north. Hairbrained as this movement 
seems, it succeeded so far that he penetrated unquestioned, though 
probably not unwatched, several days’ journey into the country, 
when he was arrested, but allowed to remain quietly at a 
neighboring hamlet, and a supply of provisions granted him. 
With admirable “ pluck,’ he warmly resented that kind of 
treatnient, and wearied the lieutenant with messages, demand- 
ing leave to proceed to the capital, to which was at length 
added the alternative to depart from the country. But as 
neither was granted, but instead he was exhorted to quietly 
await the return of the Sultan, his patience, not to say his pru- 
dence, failed him, and he set off to return, as he came, on his 
own responsibility. As might have been anticipated, he was 
again arrested after a few days, and this time he was laid in 
irons. He submitted to his fate bravely, and with a proper 
display of indignation; and after four days he was freed from 
his shackles and most of his goods restored to him. Evidently 
the lieutenant governor was not a little perplexed by the unae- 
countable conduct of his strange visitor, and feared either to 
permit him to come to the capital or to depart from the coun- 
try till such time as the Sultan should return. But after all 
dilatory measures had been exhausted, an order came that he 
should at once proceed to Masina, the capital, which lay two 
days’ journey to the southeast. The day after his arrival he 
was favored with an interview with the lieutenant governor. 

“T therefore went in the afternoon with Bi-Bakr to see him, 
and found rather an affable man, a little beyond middle age, sim- 
ply dressed in a dark blue tobe, which bad lost a good deal of its 
former luster. Having saluted him, I explained to him how im- 


proper treatment and want of sufficient food had induced me to 
retrace my steps, after having convinced myself that I was not 
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welcome in the country ; for I assured him that it was our utmost 
desire to be friends with all the princes of the earth, and to make 
them acquainted with us, and that, although I had known that the 
ruler of the country himself was absent, I had not hesitated in 
paying them a visit, as I had been given to understand that it 
would be possible to join him in the expedition. He excused his 
countrymen on the ground that they, not being acquainted with 
our character, had treated me as they would have done a person 
belonging to their own tribe who had’ transgressed the rules of the 
country. He then restored me my pistol before all the people, 
and desired me to wait patiently the arrival of the Sultan.”—Vol. 


li, pp. 504, 505. 


Strange to say, in this remote African town Dr. Barth found 
good companionship in the society of a number of learned men, 
who soon ealled on him, most of them extensive travelers. 
Prominent among these was Faki Sambo, a highly learned and 
agreeable Fulbe or Pullo, who had traveled over nearly the 
whole Mohammedan world, and was thoroughly versed in the 
literature of Islam. The society of this man, whose culture 
equalled his learning, rendered much less irksome his forced de- 
lay, awaiting the return of Abd-el-Kader, the Sultan. The 
lieutenant governor, though diplomatically polite, was distant, 
and evidently suspicious ; and the people generally believed him 
a magician and rain-maker, and were not a little troubled on 
account of his presence among them. At length, after two 
long and vexatious months, the Sultan returned to his capital, 
after an absence of half a year. The account of this barbaric 
procession illustrates the character and condition of the nation : 


“Tt was about nine o’clock in the morning when the army ap- 
proached the south side of the town, displaying a great deal of 
gorgeous pomp and barbaric magnificence, although it was not 
very numerous, being reduced to the mere number of the inhabit- 
ants of the capital, the remainder having already dispersed in all 
directions, and returned to their respective homes. ... At the 
head of the troop, as having supplied the place of his master during 
his absence, in his character of lieutenant governor, rode the 
Kadamange, surrounded by a troop of horsemen. Then followed 
the ‘barma,’ behind whom was carried a long spear of peculiar 
make, which in the history of this country forms a very conspicu- 
ous object. . . . The Sultan himself wore a yellow burns, and was 
mounted on a gray charger. . . . Six slaves, their right arm clad 
in iron, were fanning him with ostrich feathers attached to long 
poles, and round about him rode five chieftains, while on his right 
were to be seen the ghelétma, and other principal men of the 
country. This whole group around the prince formed such a 
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motley array that it was impossible to distinguish all the par- 
ticular features with accuracy. ... However grotesque the 
appearance of the royal cavalcade, that part of the procession 
which followed was more characteristic of the barbaric magnifi- 
cence and whole manner of living of these African courts. It con- 
sisted of a long uniform train of forty-five female slaves or concu- 
bines, ‘habbabat,’ of the Sultan, mounted on horseback, and 
dressed from top to toe in black native cloth, each having a slave 
on either side. The procession terminated in a train of eleven 
camels carrying the luggage.”—Vol. ii, pp. 526, 527. 


The tide of fortune was now turned in favor of the adven- 
turous stranger, though his troubles were not yet ended. Very 
soon after the return of the Sultan of Bagirmi, messengers ar- 
rived from Kukawa bringing news from Mr. Overweg, and let- 
ters and dispatches from Europe. By the same messengers the 
great sheik of Bornu had sent a message to the Bagirmi chief, 
asking of that dignitary that Dr. Barth might return without 
delay. The Sultan was scarcely less perplexed with his strange 
guest than his lieutenant had been, and a number of odd ex- 
pedients were resorted to in order to ascertain whether or not 
he was the dangerous character that he was by some declared 
to be; but the boldness and frankness of the traveler availed 
him in every emergency. A few days later (July 8, 1852) the 
presentation to the Sultan took place, though his sable majesty 
only allowed himself to be talked with but not seen. Dr. 
Barth presented to him the compliments of her Britanic Majes- 
ty, and informed him of her desire to form friendly relations 
with the princes of Negroland, and to establish trade with 
them, but not in slaves, to which trade her government was 
much opposed. He further declared that his country was on 
the best of terms with the Sultan of Stamboul, by which desig- 
nation they speak of the grand Turk, and to whom they look 
as to the most potent of monarchs. The address was graciously 
received, and diplomatic relations established between the high 
contracting parties. In a second interview he earnestly urged 
his wish to return to Bornu, on account of the business that 
now demanded his presence ; but African princes have no con- 
ceptions of haste, and the impatient stranger was still doomed 
to vexatious delays, and a whole month passed before he finally 
departed. 

The dispatches received from the British government, which 
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had arrived at Kukawa during Dr. Barth’s absence, were of the 
most satisfactory character. Lord Palmerston expressed the 
liveliest interest in their proceedings, and the warmest gratifi- 
cation in what had so far been accomplished, and also sug- 
gested that, if found practicable, they should explore the 
country to the westward as far as Timbuktu, which suggestion 
only seconded Dr. Barth’s most cherished design. Funds had 
also been sent more freely than before, and altogether the cir- 
cumstances of the mission were greatly improved; the only 
considerable drawback was the ill-health of Mr. Overweg, who 
had returned from a tour to the southwest of Bornu, greatly in- 
disposed, from which a respite of several months had not re- 
stored him. Business with the sheik of Bornu, in forming and 
ratifying a treaty between that dignitary and the British govern- 
ment, occupied their first attention, together with the adjustment 
of the pecuniary affairs of the mission, which had fallen sadly 
in arrears, all of which was at length happily concluded. But 
now the shadow of death came over them, when all other things 
assumed so hopeful an aspect. Mr. Overweg’s health still con- 
tinued unfavorable, and his bad symptoms were much aggra- 
vated by a cold taken by getting thoroughly wetted while hunt- 
ing along the lake. A low fever ensued, to which he soon com- 
pletely succumbed. He died on the 29th of August, 1852, and 
was buried by his now desolate companion in the land in 
which he was a stranger. With the relation of this sad event 
Dr. Barth concludes his second volume. 

The decease of Mr. Overweg devolved the whole of the 
duties of the mission upon its sole surviving member at a time 
when new fields for enterprise were opened, and increased 
facilities given to it. Dr. Barth therefore remained at Kukawa 
for more than three months, attending to the details of the 
business now devolved upon him, and making his arrangements 
for his journey to the west, with the accomplishment of which 
he had been specially charged by his instructions from the 
British government. At length, with a moderately respectable 
traveler’s caravan, he left Kukawa on the 25th of November. 
The most remarkable fact recorded respecting this part of his 
route was the almost unexampled coldness of the season—the 
thermometer sinking to nearly forty degrees for several success- 
ive mornings—though on the same days the midday heat was 
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quite oppressive. His route lay up the slope of the country, 
which here from the water-shed about Katsena inclines gently 
eastward toward Lake Tsad, into which it is drained by the 
great “ Komadugu,” the Yroo, or YO river of the geographers. 
As is usually the case at water-partings, this elevated region 
is very poorly drained, and the whole country abounds in lakes, 
some of fresh water, and others, sometimes very near them, 
saturated with natron. This is truly a frontier region, as well 
socially and politically as in the conformation of surface, and 
its mixed population is made up in pretty equal proportions of 
the Kanuri of the east, the Tuwarek of the north, and the 
Fulbe or Fallata of the west. On Christmas day he reached 
Zinder, a sort of capital of the frontier of Bornu, where he re- 
mained more than a month, awaiting the arrival of supplies 
from the north, and perfecting his arrangements for his jour- 
ney, and about the first of February (1853) he proceeded te 
Katsena. 

On leaving this place he came fully into the country of the 
Fulbe, Fallata, or Pullo, (as they are variously styled,) which 
lies on both sides of the great river—the Niger of Europeans— 
from above Timbuktu, on the borders of the desert, to as far 
south as Yoruba. Respecting the origin, history, and character 
of this most powerful of the races of Sudan, he inserts a 
learned and valuable disquisition, which our limits forbid us to 
notice. First came the territory of the ancient and once power- 
ful kingdom of Sokoto, whose sultan or sheik he met near the 
frontier, called thither on a military expedition, and received 
from him a kind of passport, which, however, the disturbed state 
of the country rendered less valuable than otherwise it might have 
been. This country is rich in natural resources, and though 
but poorly cultivated, it produces abundantly the various pro- 
ductions of the climate, especially cotton and rice. After a 
rather tedious detention at Wurno, the modern capital—for 
Sokoto is no longer the seat of power—awaiting the return of 
the sultan from his only moderately successful campaign, he at 
length moved forward to Gando, the chief town of a powerful 
Pullo chief, whose dominions extended several hundred miles 
over the route he wished to traverse, and whose friendship it 
was therefore important that he should secure. This man was 
a religious recluse, and therefore not favorably inclined toward 
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his Christian visitor, but he was as fond of “ presents,” such as 
travelers always bring to African princes, as are all others of 
his class. Accordingly, after he had endured infinite vexation, 
and submitted to the most shameful exactions, the traveler was 
dismissed with a “letter of franchise,” which he had no cause 
to value very highly, as the rebels held the country up to 
the very gates of the capital. Of the country generally the 
author remarks : 


The kingdom or empire of Gando, according to its title, comprises 
a number of wealthy provinces, all lying along the great West- 
African river which opens such an easy access into this continent, or 
its branches; although nobody who stays in the capital for any 
length of time w ould suppose that it holds such a prominent rank. 
' They are the western half of Kebbi, Matra or Arewa, 
Zaberma, Dendina, a great part of Gurma, with a small portion of 
Borgu or Barba, a large portion of Yoruba, with the capital Alori 
or Ilorin, and on the east side of the river, the provinces of Yaura 
and Nupe or Nyffi. But at that time most of these provinces 
were plunged into an abyss of anarchy which could not fail to 
impart to the capital a more somber aspect than it may possess in 
general.—Vol. iil, pp. 147, 148. 


Leaving Gando, his route lay to the north of west, through a 
lowland region extensively cultivated for rice, for, unlike the 
Kanuri, whose county about the great lake is so well adapted 
to its cultivation and yet they have no rice, the Fulbe through 
all the river region are great rice-growers. A sixteen days’ 
journey through a land everywhere proclaiming the bounty of 
heaven, alongside of the evidence of man’s depravity, brought 
him to ‘the object of his longing pursuit, the great river of 
Western Africa, here called the Isa, at the town ‘of Say, or the 
“Ford,” this being a noted passage of the river. 


A noble unbroken stream, though here, where it has become 
contracted, only about 700 yards broad, hemmed in on this side by 
a rocky bank of from twenty to thirty feet elevation, the great 
river of Western Africa (whose name under whatever form it may 
appear ; W hether Dhitlibé, May 0, E ghirréu, Isa, Kwara, or Baki-n- 
riwa, means nothing but “the river,” and which, therefore, may 
well continue to be called the Niger) was gliding along in a N.N.E. 
and §.S.W. direction with a moderate current of about three 
miles an hour. On the flatter shore opposite a large town 
was spreading out, the low rampart of huts of which were 

icturesquely ov ertopped by numbers of slender dum-palms.—V ol. 
lii, pp. 171, 172. 
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Having passed over to the right bank of the river, whose 
course from Timbuktu to Say, forms a large are of a circle, 
bearing east at the former and nearly south at the latter, (here 
for a little way, southwest,) he attempted to make the overland 
journey in a direct line, leaving the river to his right hand. 
Above Gando is the province of Gurma, whose people had 
lately suffered greatly from the incursions of the Fulbe, as 
formerly they did from the Songhay ; but this being still within 
the dominions of Gando, the passport of the Sultan secured 
him a safe passage. Further on, he came among a still more 
fanatical race of Fulbe; and being assured by his fellow-travel- 
er, El Walati, who had joined him near Gando, that no Chris- 
tian would be allowed to pass through the country, he adopted 
the desperate and questionable policy of feigning himself’ an 
Arab, when his companion became a kind of protector, who, 
having the poor pretended Moslem completely in his power, 
he did not fail to make him pay well for it. 

3efore reaching that town he had taken the precaution to 
send a messenger forward to inform the sheik of Timbuktu, 
Ahmed El Bakay, of his coming, and to place himself under 
that dignitary’s protection. But the sheik being out of town, 
the message was delivered to his brother, Sidi Alawate, (he 
was also let into the secret of his being a Christian,) who im- 
mediately went forth to bring the stranger into the city. 

At last, after suffering untold hardships, and making in- 
numerable hairbreadth escapes, and being thoroughly despoiled 
by his evil genius, the Arab, El Walati, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1853, he entered the ancient and renowned city of Tim- 
buktu. 

The author’s learned and deeply interesting discussions re- 
specting the history and ethnology of Timbuktu, and the em- 
pire of Songhay, we are compelled to pass by unnoticed ; but 
should any reader of this paper desire to pursue a subject so 
full of curious interest, we can confidently commend to him these 
valuable volumes. Our limits will permit us to trace the per- 
sonal narrative of our traveler during his residence at this 
ancient capital of Sudan, and till setting out for Europe, only 
in the most cursory manner. The sheik Ahmed El Bakay, 
returned after a few days, and very soon took his strange 
guest into his full confidence, with whom he dealt with uniform 
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frankness and generosity throughout the whole of his protract- 
ed stay, and often among circumstances which fully tested the 
sincerity and unselfishness of his friendship. Timbuktu, 
though properly a Songhay town, is subject to the Fulbe, and 
its sheik was under the authority of the chief of Hamda- 
Allahi, a Pullo residing further up the river, who was fanatiec- 
ally hostile toward “ infidels.” A course of intrigues against the 
unfortunate traveler, ostensibly on account of his religion, but 
often from political causes, and oftener still from more sordid 
motives, was at once inaugurated, and continued during his 
residence there. But the sheik was true in his friendship, 
and though often nearly powerless, and himself in danger, yet 
he succeeded in enabling his guest to escape from the hands of 
his enemies, but not without passing through a variety of 
chances which seemed to render his final safety little less than 
miraculous. The whole story of these eventful eight months, 
related with proper embellishments, would form a first-rate ro- 
mance, and prove once more the correctness of the maxim that 
truth is stranger than fiction. Dr. Barth gives it, however, with 
all possible coolness, and apparently without the faintest sus- 
picion that it was anything wonderful. At last, about the 
middle of May, 1854, accompanied by his ever-faithful protect- 
or, the sheik El Bakay, he effected a final departure. Just 
previously he had received a package, bringing dispatches and 
news from England, which now, after some strange vicissitudes, 
reached him in this remote place. His route lay along the left 
bank of the river, which, from Timbuktu to Gogo, a distance 
of about two hundred miles, describes an are whose chord 
lies nearly east and west. Through most of this distance its 
bed is rocky, and the stream is often compressed between high 
banks. At one point it is narrowed to only a hundred and fifty 
yards, and again it spreads out to a great breadth, with swampy 
margins. The people, though often suspicious on account of the 
disturbed state of the country, were generally inclined to be 
friendly, and to accede to the peaceful advances of the sheik. 
On the 20th of June they reached Gogo, the ancient political 
capital of Western Negroland, (as Timbuktu was its commercial 
emporium,) but now only a hamlet of some three hundred huts. 


Cheered at having reached this spot, I passed a tranquil night, 
and rising early in the morning, lay down outside my tent, quietly 
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enjoying the prospect over this once busy locality, which, according 
to the unanimous statements of former writers, was the most splen- 
did city of Negroland, though it is now the desolate abode of a 
small and miserable population. Just opposite to my tent, toward 
the south, lay the ruined massive tower, the last remains of the 
principal mosque of the capital, the sepulcher of the great conquer- 
or Mohammed. Around the wide open area where we were en- 
camped was woven a rich corona of vegetation, among which, in 
the clear ight of the morning, I discovered different species of 
trees that I had long ago lost sight of, such as date palms, tamarind 
trees, sycamores, and even the silk-cotton tree, although the speci- 
mens of the latter plant were rather poor, and of small growth.— 
Vol. ili, p. 480. 

Having received “letters of franchise” from both the sheik 
El Bakay, and the deputy of the chief of the country through 
which he was to pass, he now prepared to bid adieu to his 
faithful protector. 


At length—Saturday, July 8—the day dawned when I was in 
reality to begin my homeward journey, for all our former move- 
ments along the river had rather resembled the wanderings of the 
natives themselves than the direct march of a European traveler ; 
and although I felt sincerely attached to my protector, and, under 
other circumstances, might still have found a great many objects 
worthy of my investigation and research in this region, I could 
not but feel greatly satisfied at being at length enabled to retrace 
my steps homeward with a tolerable guarantee as to my safety. 
It was highly gratifying to me that when I left this place a great 
many people wished me a hearty farewell and a prosperous jour- 
ney.— Vol. iii, p. 494. 

The good sheik, however, accompanied him all day, and 
the next morning, after solemnly charging the messengers 
whom he had sent with his guest to be faithful and obedient, 
“he gave me his blessing, and assured me that I should certain- 
ly reach nome in safety.” 

They now crossed to the right bank of the river, and follow- 
ing it, in its direction, S.S.E., for over two hundred miles, they 
‘ame again to Say, the point at which the passage was made on 
the journey westward more than a year before. The country 
through which they passed presented almost every variety of 
river-scenery. A good deal of it was rocky, and the river-bed 
was much broken, and its course interrupted by rapids. In 
other places, and for long distances, it lay like an open sea, 
stretching its creeks and bays far inland, and its surface dotted 
with archipelagoes. As they advanced southward the popula- 
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tion became more dense, and the cultivation improved as the 
soil increased in fertility. Large fields of cotton and rice were 
inet with, and numerous herds of cattle; and though still some- 
what disturbed, the political state of the country became less 
turbulent. The route from Say to Kukawa was nearly the 
same that had been passed over a year before, and therefore 
needs not now to be retraced; it was traversed in about three 
imonths, and near the end of 1854 Dr. Barth was once more at 
the headquarters of his operations in Sudan, Here, too, he 
met with the reinforcement that had been sent to him from 
England—Mr. Vogel, a young German naturalist, and two En- 
glish sappers, who were greatly surprised to find him alive, as 
his death was reported and fully believed at Tripoli—by whom, 
and the letters and dispatches received through them, he was 
presently fully posted up on home affairs. Mr. Vogel soon 
after set out on an expedition to Adamawa, intending to ex- 
tend his explorations through Waday, in attempting which he 
lost his life; and Dr. Barth prepared to return to Europe. But 
in Africa how not to do it seems to be the great art of life, 
and therefore through a variety of dilatory movements his de- 
parture was delayed till May. Then with a small caravan, 
taking the road by Bilma and Murzuk, he came to Tripoli, 
and thence to London, where he arrived on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1855. 

The closing paragraph of his protracted narrative well be- 
comes his position as that of a man who, feeling that having 
been occupied in an enterprise of great public interest, in which 
he has achieved something for the interest of humanity, he may 
fearlessly submit the record of his deeds to the verdict of the 
public: 

Thus I closed my long and exhausting career as an African ex- 
plorer, of which these volumes endeavor to incorporate the results. 
Having previously gained a good deal of experience of African 
traveling during an extensive journey through Barbary, I had em- 
barked on this undertaking as a volunteer under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances for myself. The scale and the means of the 
mission seemed to be extremely limited, and it was only in conse- 
quence of the suecess which accompanied our proceedings that a 
wider extent was given to the range and objects of the expedition ; 
and after its original leader had succumbed in his arduous task, in- 
stead of giving way to despair, I had continued in my career amid 
great embarrassment, carrying on the exploration of extensive re 
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gions almost without any means. And when the leadership of the 
mission, in consequence of the confidence of her majesty’s govern- 
ment, was intrusted to me, and I had been deprived of the only 
European companion who remained with me, I resolved upon 
undertaking, with a very limited supply of means, a journey to the 
far west, in order to endeavor to reach Timbuktu, and to explore 
that part of the Niger which, through the untimely fate of Mungo 
Park, had remained unknown to the scientific world. In this en- 
terprise I succeeded to my utmost expectation. ... I also sue- 
ceeded in establishing friendly relations with all the most powerful 
chiefs along the river up to that mysterious city itself... . No 
doubt, even in the track which I myself pursued, I have left a good 
deal for my successors in this career to improve upon; but I have 
the satisfaction to feel that I have opened to the view of the scien- 
tific public of Europe a most extensive tract of the secluded African 
world, and not only made it tolerably known, but rendered the 
opening of a regular intercourse between Europeans and those re- 
gions possible. 

This summary of the results of these explorations, though 
creditable to the writer’s modesty, comes very far short of doing 
full justice to the subject. By pushing out beyond where any 
of his predecessors in the same field had gone, Dr. Barth has 
somewhat diminished the area of the great “unexplored re- 
gions” which have hitherto formed so large a feature in African 
geography. But this is the least part of his praise. His ob- 
servations are especially distinguished for their accuracy and 
thoroughness, and his annotations for their correctness and in- 
telligibility. The knowledge imparted is valuable in itself, as 
well as available for other purposes. Africa is at length re- 
ceiving a portion of the attention to which her immense capa- 
bilities entitle her, and very likely will be the scene of the 
next great act in the drama of the world’s progress. The region 
over which Dr. Barth traveled, and the general character of 
which he ascertained, includes most of the space between the 
fourth and twentieth degrees of north latitude, and extends 
from the east of Lake Tsad, in longitude 20° E., to the 
water-parting between the Niger on the one side and the Sene- 
gal and Gambia on the other, in longitude 10° W. This 
whole region is occupied by numerous and powerful races of 
mongrel Berber, Arab, and Moorish negroids, all nominally 
Moslems, and all partially civilized, and having among them a 
very considerable degree of a kind of barbaric culture. Its his- 
tory, as to its races, politics, learning, and religion, forms one of 
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the most curious and interesting chapters in the world’s annals. 
A better acquaintance with it would tend to somewhat abate the 
intense egotism of Cancasian ignorance, by leading us to contem- 
plate the not improbable idea of African savans of the eighth or 
tenth century discussing the possibility of ever elevating the 
white barbarians of the north, and questioning whether the Japh- 
etic races were capable of civilization. But the prospects held 
out by this region, of mercantile profits and the conquest of trade, 
will interest a much larger class. Strangely enough, there is 
lying nearer to Western Europe than is any of the great fields 
of its foreign commerce, a country of vast extent, and of al- 
most unbounded fertility, and accessible to sea-going vessels, 
that has been waiting through weary ages to pour its wealth 
into the lap of any who will receive it. Its agricultural re- e 
sources excel those of India, and rival our own Mississippi Val- 
ley ; and the labor to develop these is at hand ready to be em- 
ployed, at prices that would render American slave-labor ridic- 
ulously expensive, and for which European fabrics would be 
received to any extent purchasable by such products. The 
whole region is now one vast cotton-field, and the production 
of that staple seems to be easily capable of an indefinite ex- 
pansion ; and there is no reason to doubt that that country alone 
could very soon be made, by native industry, to supply raw 
cotton for the whole of Europe. We are glad to know that 
Great Britain already has her hand as well as her eye upon 
that good land ; we trust before many years her flag will wave 
along the Niger, the Bénu-wé, and on the bosom of the Tsad, 
and that her strong but beneficent hand will bind the warring 
chiefs of all Sudan in the bonds of a peaceful commerce, and 
so achieve the redemption of a great nation. 

We would, in closing, as a simple act of justice, commend 
these noble volumes as deserving a wider circulation and a more 
general reading than they have received. Of their intrinsie 
worth there can be but one opinion among all who know them, 
while, in point of interest or entertainment, we confess to have 
found them peculiarly valuable. 
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Art. [IX.—THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Southern Presbyterian Review, January, 1861. Article Sixth: Tux 
SraTE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tuer article in the Southern Presbyterian Review, on “The State 
of the Country,” a production fresh from central South Carolina, 
is written by Dr. Thornwell, one of the leading minds of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. As a defense of southern seces- 
sion, it will, of course, be held as authoritative and conclusive in its 
own section. Before the bar of the civilized world, however, the 
very defense will be held a malfeasance. While the author was pen- 
ning its unhappy periods, as near as we calculate, the organs of the 
different languages of Christian Europe, speaking the sentiments 
of both courts and people, were pouring forth their articulate 
anathemas against southern slaveholding treason. An earnest 
prayer in the noble heart of free Europe pulsated alike for the 
triumph of Garibaldi over the legions of Italian popery, and of 
Lincoln over the cabals of the American oligarchy. Doubtless 
there are in Europe as noble men, individually, as Dr. Thornwell, 
who are ready to utter their plea for the “peculiar institutions” of 
Southern Europe; but the pronunciation of a common infamy is 
emphatic upon them and him as advocates alike of causes accursed 
of God and man. Only the infamy upon him is deepest; inas- 
much as the Italian “institution” is the remnant of a venerabie 
past, while the South Carolinian is an upstart monster, a misbe- 
gotten cross between young despotism and modern democracy. 
Dr. Thornwell denies that the desire of reopening the slave-trade 
is a motive for southern secession. In this he is doubtless sincere, 
for his Quarterly has opposed firmly, and on Christian grounds, she 
recommencement of that iniquity. But the developments even 
now transpiring convince us that, however free from participation 
he may now be, that project is a part of the political programme 
of the South Carolina traitors, and that Dr. Thornwell will be 
obliged in due time to give it his adhesion. He denies, too, that 
splendid dreams of empire and conquest have been a stimulant to 
the movement; but who can call to mind the schemes of fillibuster 
and Cuban purchase which have so filled the reveries of the cotton 
states for the last few years, without remembering that they were 
never surrendered—only for the time defeated. And while these 
schemes of fillibuster southward were agitating the public mind, 
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who can forget that the breaking of the Missouri Compromise, the 
Kansas raid, and the plot to force a slavery constitution upon 
Kansas, were pushing the conquests of slavery northward. But 
one more national victory of the proslavery Democracy, and the 
decision of the Lemmon case would have opened the door to the 
remanding of slavery to the free states. But one turn still farther 
of the judicial screw, and emancipation even in our northern states 
would have been decided to be subversive of the rights of property, 
and contrary to the Constitution, and the plot would have been com- 
pleted. Slavery would have been pronounced national; Abolitionists 
and anti-slavery men would have been lynched and hung as freely in 
New England as in Carolina; and Senator Toombs might have built 
his slave-pen under the shadow of Bunker Hill. To such a denoue- 
ment were we firmly and rapidly marching. From it we were saved, 
not by the advocates of compromise and preachers of pseudo-conser- 
vatism, but by fearless hearts and unshrinking voices; by men in 
Church and State who breasted the brunt of battle and won the 
victory that culminated in the election of Abraham Lincoln. By 
that triumph the cohorts of the slave power, so lately exulting in 
the prospect of laying the nation beneath their feet, were routed, 
driven in dishonor from power, and amid the exposures of their 
corruptions and treasons, were broken in sunder, and urged by 
their own madness down the precipice of rebellion. 

It is to the resistance of the extension of slavery into the terri- 
tories, as indicated by the election of Lincoln, that Dr. Thornwell 
attributes the secession. We accept the issue. If the extension of 
slavery and the formation of new slave states are the condition of 
union with slaveholders, we are ready to give them a walking 
paper—abite, evadite, festinate. The extension of slavery, carried 
out by those additions which would be by a series of purchases, 
conquests, and annexations, successively demanded upon pain of 
dissolving the Union, is but another name for the absolute suprem- 
acy of slavery over this nation and continent. This would be to 
transform our republic into an oligarchy, the most despotic ever 
inaugurated over a civilized people. It would, indeed, forsooth 
“preserve the Union ;” but it would preserve the Union at the 
expense of all that renders the Union dear. 

Dr Thornwell’s main position, to which all his utterances are 
subordinate, is, that the proper attitude of our government, as be- 
tween slavery and freedom, is one of “ ABSOLUTE INDIFFERENCE OR 
NEUTRALITY.” It is a question between North and South, upon 
which neither side should be favored. Freedom is to be held as 
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good as slavery, slavery as good as freedom; and the government 


is bound to know no preference for either. Subordinately to this 
he maintains, 1. That slavery is not the creature of local law, but 
has a presumptive prescription of universality; 2. That slavery, as 
a property relation, is sanctioned by the national Constitution ; and, 
therefore, 3. It has a right to equal existence with freedom or 
against freedom in the territories, in defiance of all legislation. 

Before stating a counter position, we may premise that had this 
governmental neutrality been historically maintained for the last 
thirty years, the antislavery contest and triumph would never have 
occurred. Historical fact it is that the last three administrations, 
at any rate, have been instruments of the slaveholding interest, in 
pushing proslavery aggression upon freedom and the North. Abo- 
litionism, pure and proper, never would have gained influence in the 
North; but what abolitionism could not do, the pressure of south- 
ern aggression has done, namely, arouse and concentrate the North 
for freedom. Nor could the North be aroused until distinctly and 
clearly the ultimatum of complete subjugation to the slave power 
loomed in view. As that ultimate appeared in prospect, the Re- 
publican party sprung into existence; as the ultimate grew clearer 
the party increased in power, and when it was fully felt that the 
contest was not for the negro’s rights, but for our own dear-bought 
liberties, its victory became destiny. How cool is the assurance 
of Dr. T. in telling us, at the terminus of such a series of pro- 
slavery aggressions, pushed upon the North with all the power of 
every branch of the government, that what the South asks is 
governmental “ neutrality !” 

Our counter position is this. From the foundations of our gov- 
ernment until this contest, freedom has been held accordant and 
slavery discordant with the fundamental principles of our republic. 
Freedom has been held the predominant rule, and slavery the dark 
and temporary exception. Slavery has no more been held as good 
as freedom than Satan as good as Messiah. Slavery was held 
simply to be suffered from due regard to existing interests ; yet was 
the leaning to be toward freedom, and the limitation and ultimate 
termination of slavery held in view. Dr. Thornwell well knows that 
the perpetuity of slavery is a modern heresy. He is old enough to 
remember when the black dogma was first broached, that slavery 
was not an endurable evil, but a perpetuable good. He has had his 
share in the guilt of the propagation of this doctrine of Satan and 
John C. Calhoun. The very fact that the word slave was elabo- 
rately excluded from the Constitution proves the animus of the 
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body and the age that founded it. That studied silence, more elo- 
quent than any phrase, proclaimed the temporal nature of slavery 
through every line and Jetter of the document. To that discoun- 
tenance of slavery it bound our nation, and to that discouragement, 
by the grace of God, we mean to hold it bound. The framers of 
the Constitution, with their entire generation, held that slavery 
was speedily bound to die. Its existence at this very time is a 
shameless audacity, an infamous anachronism, an insult to the 
century, one of slavery’s countless breaches of faith. Long since 
its duty was pEaTH, and the voice of the age demands its execu- 
tion. 

The true philosophic history of the case is this: Certain indi- 
viduals in the first place, without authority of law, purchase a 
number of human beings and use them as slaves. As the number 
of purchasers increases an institution and a class are formed. As 
the class grows powerful legislation sanctions, by regulating, the 
institution; and thus a degree of state interest is created. What, 
then, are the duties and rights of the surrounding community in 
regard to this institution? Clearly, if founded in right, and accord- 
ant with the public good, to sustain and cherish it; if otherwise, 
by the judicious exercise of their franchises, but with due regard 
to vested rights, to check its growth and shape a course for its 
termination. 

Again, in due time a confederacy of states is formed. The class 
is powerful, and is enabled to secure advantages and safeguards for 
itself. It imposes upon all the states the burden of restoring its 
fugitives, the obligation by fleets or armies to subdue insurrections, 
together with such a mode of representation that the owner of 
five hundred slaves shall have a power in the government equal to 
a village of three hundred Northern freemen. What now are the 
rights and duties especially of those upon whom these obligations 
are imposed? Clearly the same as before. If the institution be 
founded in right, and accordant with public good, the burden should 
cheerfully be borne, and the institution and class be sustained and 
cherished. If otherwise, if founded in wrong, if injurious to public 
welfare and oppressive in its exactions, those who feel their weight 
have a full right to discuss their nature and to exercise their fran- 
chises, with due regard to vested rights, to abate the evils and 
limit their extension. It is useless to deny this right of discussion ; 
it is equally useless to affirm that the people of the nation, or the 
government that represents the people, is bound to a strict “im- 
partiality,” and deprived of all right to abate or check the evil. No 
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matter if the safeguards and advantages of the class are embodied 
in the Constitution. Constitutions must submit to discussion, and 
time, and change. Constitutional enactments are as truly liable as 
anything else to discussion and political action tending to ultimate 
modification. For the surrender of this right of discussion and 
control, the Union can be no compensation. 

Nor is it of any use for Dr. Thornwell to tell us, making it a sec- 
tional question, that the North has no right to exercise thus their 
franchises upon the South, or that the government or administration, 
shaped by those franchises, must hold it a sectional question and 
maintain an impartiality between both sections. While the North 
has obligations, she has a right to discuss the obligations and the 
sources whence they arise. So long as we are obliged to catch the 
Southern fugitive, to guarantee against insurrections, to bear an un- 
equal representation, to pay the postal and other governmental ex 
penses of a sparse population, to yield the taxes for purchase or con- 
quest of territory for slave states, so long have we a right to discuss 
and vote upon the extension of slavery, and, with due regard to vested 
interests, upon its welfare and existence. Our right is just as good 
as Dr. Thornwell’s. Slavery is as truly North as South. Every 
square foot of northern ground is hunting-ground for slavery. 
Every northern man is a legal bailiff for the fugitive. Every tax- 
payer is the supporter cf slavery; the South is the slave-worker, 
the North the slaveholder. The North shares in proportion with 
the South the guilt and odium of slavery before the bar of God and 
of the civilized world. The North is demoralized by the slavery 
interest through all her political, mercantile, ecclesiastical, and 
social departments. Some right, then, have we to say that slavery 
is a question for the North. 

At issue with Dr. Thornwell, we maintain, 1. Slavery is the 
creature of local law; 2. It is carefully ignored by the national 
Constitution; 3. It has no rightful existence in new territories. 

Slavery is the creature of local law. Founded in violence, per- 
petuated by force against natural right, slavery can only exist 
within the territorial limits of the law of mere might, by which it 
is created, Let master and slave cross that line, the relation evap- 
orates, and A is no more the slave of B, than B of A. No law is 
there either to create or enforce the difference. . 

Against this Dr. Thornwell argues that slavery is not local, but 
that it is authorized by the “UNIVERSAL CUSTOM OF MANKIND” 
through all past ages, while “abolition is municipal and local.” 
1. The universality of a custom, we reply, does not give it any recti- 
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tude; it gives neither a moral nor legal sanction. Licentiousness, 
polygamy, paganism, have been as truly universal as slavery, with- 
out obtaining any prescriptive right. The mastery of might over 
right has been universal; but that does not invalidate the right- 
fulness of right. 2. Slavery is not so truly universal as the con- 
scious right to liberty; it is not so strictly universal as that affir- 
mation of justice in every human heart—* no man has a right to 
rob me of my manhood by making mea slave.” This is not only 
a sentiment of the heart but an axiom of the intellect. It is the 
basis of the slaveholder’s own reasonings, even of Dr. Thornwell’s. 
It is the basis of their defense of their present revolt. Their reason- 
ing contains this helpless contradiction, Nobody has a right so to en- 
slave us as to prevent our making slaves of others.* They struggle 
for the freedom to be tyrants, for the glorious right to crush 
human rights. 3. The example of past ages in external conduct is 
& poor argument for our age. Ages of darkness and oppression 
may, indeed, furnish plenty of precedent for advocates of oppres- 
sion. But this argument ignores the position of modern advance- 
ment by the light of history, of science, of Christianity, of freedom, 
of a better ascertained moral and political philosophy. The mere 
fact of past existence of an institution only brings it up for trial by 
these lights, in which it must stand or fall. 

The Constitution does not recognize the right or the existence of 
slavery even in any limited locality. Dr. Thornwell argues this 
recognition from the phrase “ persons held to service,” which he 
considers as embracing “the generic conception of slavery.” If 
“ generic,” we reply, then, it is not specific, and so slavery is not 
specified. For this “ generic” description the proper generic term 
is apprentice ; and all there is in slavery beyond mere apprentice- 
ship the Constitution ignores. Hence, fugitives are apprehended 
and remanded not as slaves, but under the description of ap- 
prentices. All beyond apprenticeship is tacked to the man, un. 
known to the Constitution, by the local law. Then there are cer- 
tain “ other persons” who are not “free” subjected to a two-third 
representation. What the nature of that non-freedom is the Con- 
stitution ignores and declines to inquire. It may be indenture, by 
self-sale or by law. That tenure is left to, as it exists by, the local 


* “A free people,” says Dr. Thornwell, “can never consent to their own degra- 
dation.”—P. 886. The disrespectful titter which the world indulges whenever a 
Southern slavedealer talks of ‘freedom,’.must soon become intelligible even to 
Carolinian ears. Dr. Thornwell also (p. 885,) calls the Southern oligarchy ‘re- 
publican.’ Riswm teneatis? ’ 
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law; and the national Constitution adjusts certain exterior pro- 
visions to whatever it may be, as shaped by the state legislation. 
In short, anybody in the wide world out of the Southern states, read- 
ing the Constitution would see a studious purpose to afford the 
caste certain safeguards and advantages where it already existed 
by local law, but to avoid the shadow of establishing by its own 
force the institution where it does not exist, or even specifically 
acknowledging it where it does exist. 

But even admitting that the Constitution authorized property 
in slaves within the local limits of the slave states, 7 does not 
follow that the relation of property is transferable to new local- 
ities where slave law has no previous existence. The master may 
be full owner of his slave within the state, but the moment the 
limits are crossed, the master and his property may be two inde- 
pendent men. 

1. There is no truth in the argument that by this rule “the 
South” would be excluded from the territories. Slaveholders are 
but a small part of ‘the South ;” nor does the exclusion of slavery 
exclude the slaveholder. True, before he enters the territory he 
may be obliged by sale to transform his property into some other 
shape. But in this respect he is precisely on the same footing with 
the landholders and manufacturers of the North. These large and 
influential classes are unable to transfer their property without 
transformation, and the slaveholder is only brought to their level. 
Men must in all cases acquire and hold their property with all the 
liabilities, whether natural or political, belonging to it. 

2. Nor does it quite do for Dr. Thornwell to say “the Southern 
man politically is the slaveholder.” “To exclude slaveholding is, 
therefore, to exclude the South.” What right has the advocate of 
slavery to say that the slaveholder alone is the South? Neither to 
the Omniscient eye nor to the view of the civilized world can four 
millions of human beings in bondage be invisible. Nor to the non- 
slaveholding freemen of these United States is the slaveholder 
alone the South even politically. Neither the non-slaveholding 
South nor the slave South are an unseen infinitesimal. Never can it 
be admitted by the freemen of the country, that because the 
slaveholders at the South are in possession of the political power 
of the South, therefore the exercise of our franchises are to be 
performed without the slightest recognition of the existence or 
rights of the inferior classes. Such a course is not required by 
the Constitution ; and if it were, the free citizen has a right to shape 
his course to an ultimate change of the Constitution itself. Were, 
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then, the exclusion of slavery an exclusion of the slaveholder, the 
exclusion of the slaveholder would not by consequence be an ex- 
clusion of the South. 

3. The reasoning of Dr. Thornwell would irresistibly restore 
slavery to the free states. He asserts without restriction “ that 
the Constitution recognizes slaves as property.” He demands 
“upon what principle shall Congress undertake to abolish this 
right upon a territory of which it is the local legislator? It will 
not permit the slave to cancel it because the service is due. Upon 
what ground can itself interpose between a man and his dues ?” 
Now, certainly, if the right of property intrinsically in the slave be 
thus established by the Constitution, no state can abrogate that prop- 
erty without violating the Constitution of the United States. If 
Congress, in its character of legislature of a territory, cannot abro- 
gate that right of property, much less can the legislature of any 
state. A large body of slaveholders, therefore, with a caravan of 
their living chattels, may march into New York state, re-establish 
slavery, and no state law can touch their ownership. And we 
solemnly repeat, that had another national victory been won by the 
great proslavery party of this country, this argument would never 
have been left a mere abstraction. The same Supreme Court that, 
with such indecent haste, proclaimed its extra-judicial dicta in the 
Dred Scott case, would soon announce from the national capital 
that all laws heretofore passed abolishing slavery are violations of 
the national Constitution. 

4. The injustice of erecting new slave states without the full 
consent of the free states, is demonstrated from the fact to which 
we have already referred, that the representation of slavery consti- 
tutes the slaveholder a privileged caste. The great injustice of 
this representation, since it is in the Constitution, may be suffered 
while confined to the present slave states. But when new states 
are created, the oligarchic interest is strengthened oppressively to 
the free states and dangerous to the republic. It is absurd to ex- 
pect of the free states any increase of slave states on a basis by 
which themselves are reduced to vassalage. 

5. No principle of law is better established than that property 
destructive to the public good is bound to diminish and disappear. 
Its circulation, diffusion, extension, are rightfully prohibited. If it 
blast the soil, destroy the health, or demoralize the character of the 
community, the law justly abates the nuisance. And now, if there 
be any truth in history, any reliance upon statistics, any respect 
due to the voice of the civilized world, any validity in the axioms 
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of the moral sense, all these evils are chargeable upon the institu- 
tion of slavery. Acting, then, from his own views of duty, the 
intelligent northern freeman is compelled by the obligations of 
conscience so to exercise his franchises as a citizen, as to rescue 
the virgin soil of the free West from an institution that shall blast 
it with a curse for untold ages. 

6. The claim of Dr. Thornwell that slaves are to be held “just 
like any other property,” and so transferable to free soil, in order 
to be valid, must be consistent. The claim must be grounded upon 
the universality of the maxim we quote. It is a hard maxim, de- 
grading to humanity, and contrary to the humane spirit of modern 
law, that person-property has no more tendency to ascend to per- 
sonality than brute-property or thing-property. But the slave- 
holder himself, when it comes to the matter of government repre- 
sentation, to constitutional interpretation, and to remanding 
fugitives, is obliged to claim that the slave shall not be “like any 
other property.” Thing-property is not represented; it is not a 
“person” in the text of the Constitution ; it is never to be restored 
to the owner by national authority when it escapes. In all these 
respects slaves are, by the slaveholder’s own claim, not “like any 
other property.” By this triple contradiction the slaveholder de- 
stroys the validity of his own maxim. He claims that the slave 
shall rise to person and sink to thing, arbitrarily and contradictorily, 
as his own interests, and not the interests of humanity, shall 
demand. 

7. The extension of slavery is the perpetuation of slavery. This 
with Dr. Thornwell is an argument in favor of such extension ; with 
us, against it. We know that but a brief period has elapsed, since 
the northern pro-slavery sophists have told us that to extend 
slavery was only to diffuse and rather weaken it than strengthen 
and perpetuate it. But Dr. Thornwell and the slaveholders know 
better. They know that the system, to live, must devour the soil it 
occupies, and sweep in devastation over new territory. Then the 
old section becomes slave-breeding, and the new slave-consuming. 
But circumscribe its area and the system gives way to free 
industry. 

Identifying slavery as well as the slaveholder with the South, Dr. 
Thornwell characterizes the cessation of slavery as the destruction 
of the South. This self-deception by use of words and phrases is 
at the present time maddening the southern mind. But surely 
slavery is not the South. The slaveholders are but a minority of 
the South; slavery but an institution in the South. The South 
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could not only survive slavery, but rise from its cessation to a 
diversified industry, a vaster wealth, a more liberal education, a 
higher civilization, a prouder position in the respect of the civil- 
ized world. The enemy of slavery, we are the friend of the South. 
It is not from the destruction or the injury, but from the higher 
prosperity of the South that there would arise, as we believe, a 
higher prosperity for the North and a higher happiness to the 
whole. 

Dr. Thornwell expresses the hope that, as the Union can never 
be restored, still peace may be preserved, and that two great 
republics may develop their different civilizations in common 
alliance against any attacks from foreign nations. We expressed 
in a former number of our Quarterly the wish that this peace 
might be preserved. To us war and slavery are twin evils. May 
God deliver both sections of our land from both. Nevertheless, 
the South in separation can never expect that slave-catching will 
remain the ex-officio duty of northern citizenship. No aid can be 
expected from northern arms to maintain oppression. No slavery 
can be permitted to set its foot in the western domain; no fillibus- 
ter or foreign conquest can be allowed to enlarge the slave empire. 
The scorpion must still be girt with fire, and his first and last good 
act must be suicide. The dismal prospect before the seceding states 
now appears to be, that not only will they fail in their visions of 
ruining northern commerce, but that they will forfeit the control 
of the market of the world for their sole staple, and, by losing the 
adhesion of the Border States, collapse in their schemes of southern 
empire. What can be expected from the seven petty cotton oli- 
garchies on the Gulf but the adding a new force to the meaning of 
the word failure ? 

But it is our purpose merely to defend the rightfulness of our 
past and present position, not to lay out a programme for the 
future. With the extreme states lies the responsibility for all the 
evils of disunion, and most of the misdoings that have prepared its way. 
Our view of the future is cheerful and trusting, trusting in that 
Providence that smiles upon its own cause. Even disunion has its 
compensations. It will make us what we have never yet been, 
fully and consistently a FREE nation. Countless will be the bless- 
ings of a full emancipation from the dread evils not only of slavery 
domination but of union with slaveholders. That disunion will 
hasten the downfall of slavery, and. perhaps a reconstruction on a 


free basis. We are thankful that our national government and 


capital are rescued from the hands of traitors. Our hope and 
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trust is that it is a Providential hand that has placed at our helm 
the firmness, integrity, and natural statesmanship of Abraham 


Lincoln. 


Surrounded with a cabinet of rare ability, and standing 


as the impersonation of our national welfare, we rejoice that he 
exhibits those traits that concentrate popular sympathy, and be- 
lieve that a rally to his firm support will in due time be held a test 


of patriotism. 


——e>e 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


THe PROTESTANT CHURCHES. — The 
agitation which has sprung up in the 
Church of England in consequence of | 
the publication of the Rationalistic Es- | 
and Reviews, still on the in- ! 
The work itself was issued | 
in Febuary, 1861, by the greatest pub- 
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crease. 


lishing house of England, in a fifth | 
edition, and one of the seven authors | 
(the “Septem contra Christum”) has 


since been elected to the influential posi- 
tion of rector of one of the Oxford col- 
leges. This seems to indicate that the | 
party has gained some strength among 


the clergy and literary Classes ; bul 
{ dy the evangelical element in th 
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the satisfaction to see two of their friends, 
(Revs. Messrs. Cheyne and Neal,) who 
by their advanced Tractarian principles 
had drawn upon themselves the disfavor 
and the censure of their diocesans, re- 
stored to their ecclesiastical functions. 
The ranks of the High Churchmen them- 
selves, however, are divided by a split 
which is daily widening. The organ of 
the extreme Romanizing portion, the 
Union, has become so openly and defi- 
antly Popish, that the better elements 
recoil from what it advocates as the 
ultimate end of High Churchism 

While the Church of England is rent 
within by this Rationalistic controversy, 
no leas tierce awaits her on 
il arena. The Dissenters are 
aged by the defeats which 
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that Mr. Disraeli’s plan will give a new 
impetus to the endeavors of those who 
demand the abolition not only of Church 
rates, but of all official connection be- 
tween the established Church and the 
State. Thus, for example, the Spectator 
remarks: “Let Mr. Disraeli induce the 
clergy to back his scheme, and he and 
they will probably see a liberal reaction, 
which will not stop short at Church rates 
if once aroused by the spectacle of a 
body of ministers of Christ working 
day and night to secure the continued 
existence of a compulsory Church rate.” 
The sympathy of public opinion with 
the abolitionists has even induced a 
zealous High Churchman, Mr. Hub\ard, 
to prepare for the of Parlia- 
ment, which commenced on February 
4, a compromise measure. He warns 
the clergy not to believe that which they 
are now so forward to declare, that there 
is any such change of public feeling as 
willenable the Church to resist all attacks 
upon these rates. And the Guardian, a 
High Church organ, thinks that if no 


session 


such compromise is now adopted, the | 


opportunity of saving part of the rate for 
the Church may pass away forever. 
Scotland is kept in a lively agitation 
by the progress of the Cardross case, the 
nature and history of which have been 
fully recorded in former numbers of our 
Review. The dissenting denominations 
of Scotland support, as it appears, with 
entire unanimity, the right of the Free 
Church of Scotland to execute against 


its ministers the ecclesiastical decrees of 
The course of 


the General Assembly. 
the government, on the other hand, has 


the approval of the Congregationalists of ! 


England, and as the London Patriot says, 
+a number of the provincial press 
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ness, so to enable themselves and 
their employes to attend divine service 
in their respective places of worship 
during the day, and to join in the union 
meetings in the evening. In Glasgow, 
and some other towns, where the magis- 
trates declined to make a similar recom- 
mendation, the chief object of the holi- 
day was secured by agreement of the 
leading citizens to close their places of 
business at an early hour. In the union 
meetings in the evening, representatives 
of the following denominations took part: 
Established Church, Free Church, United 
Presbyterian Church, English Episcopal 
Church, Congregationalists, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Original Secession Church, and the Evan- 
gelical Union. 
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Tue RoMAN CATHOLIC CauRcH.—The 
statistics of the Roman Church in En- 
gland and Scotland, published in the 
Almanae for 1861, show an extraordi- 
nary increase in the number of priests, 
churches, and convents. A comparison, 
however, with other statistical docu- 
ments, such as the official registers of 


marriages, leaves no doubt that the 
membership has failed to keep pace 


with this increase, if it has not actually 
decreased. In Ireland the number of 
Roman Catholics is believed by the best 
authorities to be steadily on the decrease, 
and amounts at present, according to a 
calculation of the Jrish Times, to 3,450,006 
souls in a total population of 5,950,000. 
On the other hand, it is believed that Dr. 
Cullen, the ultramontane Archbishop of 
Dublin, has succeeded in bringing the 
priesthood of Ireland generally into a sub- 
serviency to the Pope and the hierarchy, 
such as would have been ridiculed as im- 
possible in the early part of this century. 
The success of the Papal tribute, and the 
thousands who were secretly drafted off 
for service in the Papal brigade, are 
regarded as significant signs of a revived 
vitality in Irish Romanism, and so are 
the vast numbers of chapels, convents 
lay brethren, and 
the remarkable and universal hostility to 
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of the moral sense, all these evils are chargeable upon the institu- 
tion of slavery. Acting, then, from his own views of duty, the 
intelligent northern freeman is compelled by the obligations of 
conscience’ so to exercise his franchises as a Citizen, as to rescue 
' the virgin soil of the free West from an institution that shall blast 
it with a curse for untold ages. 

6. The claim of Dr. Thornwell that slaves are to be held “just 
like any other property,” and so transferable to free soil, in order 
to be valid, must be consistent. ‘The claim must be grounded upon 
the universality of the maxim we quote. It is a hard maxim, de- 
grading to humanity, and contrary to the humane spirit of modern 
law, that person-property has no more tendency to ascend fo per- 
sonality than brute-property or thing-property. But the slave- 
holder himself, when it comes to the matter of government repre- 
sentation, to constitutional interpretation, and to remanding 
fugitives, is obliged to claim that the slave shall not be “like any 
other property.” Thing-property is not represented; it is not a 
“person” in the text of the Constitution ; it is never to be restored 
to the owner by national authority when it escapes. In all these 
respects slaves are, by the slaveholder’s own claim, not “like any 
other property.” By this triple contradiction the slaveholder de- 
stroys the validity of his own maxim. He claims that the slave 
shall rise to person and sink to thing, arbitrarily and contradictorily, 
as his own interests, and not the interests of humanity, shall 
demand. 

7. The extension of slavery is the perpetuation of slavery. This 
with Dr. Thornwell is an argument in favor of such extension ; with 
us, against it. We know that but a brief period has elapsed, since 
the northern pro-slavery sophists have told us that to extend 
slavery was only to diffuse and rather weaken it than strengthen 
and perpetuate it. But Dr. Thornwell and the slaveholders know 
better. They know that the system, to live, must devour the soil it 
occupies, and sweep in devastation over new territory. Then the 
oid section becomes slave-breeding, and the new slave-consuming. 
But circumscribe its area and the system gives way to free 
industry. 

Identifying slavery as well as the slaveholder with the South, Dr. 
Thornwell characterizes the cessation of slavery as the destruction 
of the South. This self-deception by use of words and phrases is 
at the ptesent time maddening the southern mind. But surely 
slavery is not the South. The slaveholders are but a minority of 
the South; slavery but an institation in the South. The South 
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could not only survive slavery, but rise from its cessation to a 

diversified industry, a vaster wealth, a more liberal. education, a 

higher civilization, a prouder position in the respect of the civil- 

ized world. The enemy of slavery, we are the friend of the South. 

It is not from the destruction or the injury, but from the higher 

prosperity of the South that there would arise, as we believe, a 

higher prosperity for the North and a higher happiness to the 

whole. 

Dr. Thornwell expresses the hope that, as the Union can never 
be restored, still peace may be preserved, and that two great 
republics may develop their different civilizations in common 
} alliance against any attacks from foreign nations. We expressed 

in a former number of our Quarterly the wish that this peace 

might be preserved. To us war and slavery are twin evils. May 
God deliver both sections of our land from both. Nevertheless, 
the South in separation can never expect that slave-catching will 
remain the ea-officio duty of northern citizenship. No aid can be 
expected from northern arms to maintain oppression. No slavery 
can be permitted to set its foot in the western domain; no fillibus- 
ter or foreign conquest can be allowed to enlarge the slave empire. 
The scorpion must still be girt with fire, and his first and last good 
act must be suicide. The dismal prospect before the seceding states 
now appears to be, that not only will they fail in their visions of 
ruining northern commerce, but that they will forfeit the control 
of the market of the world for their sole staple, and, by losing the 
adhesion of the Border States, collapse in their schemes of southern 
empire. What can be expected from the seven petty cotton oli- 
garchies on the Gulf but the adding a new force to the meaning of 
the word failure ? 

But it is our purpose merely to defend the rightfulness of our 
past and present position, not to lay out a programme for the 
future. With the extreme states lies the responsibility for all the 
evils of disunion, and most of the misdoings that have prepared its way. 
Our view of the future is cheerful and trusting, trusting in that 
Providence that smiles upon its own cause. Even disunion has its 
compensations. It will make us what we have never yet been, 
fully and consistently a FREE nation. Countless will be the bless- 
ings of a full emancipation from the dread evils not only of slavery 
domination but of union with slaveholders. That disunion will 
hasten the downfall of slavery, and perhaps a reconstruction on a 
free basis. We are thankful that our national government and 

capital are rescued from the hands of traitors. Our hope and 
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trust is that it is a Providential hand that has placed at our helm 
the firmness, integrity, and natural statesmanship of Abraham 
Lincoln. Surrounded with a cabinet of rare ability, and standing 
as the impersonation of our national welfare, we rejoice that he 
exhibits those traits that concentrate popular sympathy, and be- 
lieve that a rally to his firm support will in due time be held a test 
of patriotism. 





Arr. X.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES. — The 
agitation which has sprung up in the 
Church of England in consequence of 
the publication of the Rationalistic Zs- 
says and Reviews, is still on the in- 
crease. The work itself was issued 
in Febuary, 1861, by the greatest pub- 
lishing house of England, in a fifth 
edition, and one of the seven authors 
(the “Septem contra Christum”) has 
since been elected to the influential posi- 
tion of rector of one of the Oxford col- 
leges. This seems to indicate that the 
party has gained some strength among 
the clergy and literary classes; but 
alréady the evangelical element in the 
Church has become aroused. Petitions 
are numerously signed, praying the bish- 
ops to arrest the spreading of the heret- 
ical movement; even the powerless Con- 
vocation. is appealed to for effective 
measures. In some places the Evangel- 
ical: party ani the High Churchmen 
have united to combat the intrusion of 
Rationalism the more successfully, and 
some of the are ad at least, have de- 
clared their intention not to ordain any 
candidate who is infected with the neo- 
logical views. This rise of Rationalism 
may have contributed somewhat to an 
abatement of the controversy between 
the Evangelical pa and the High 
Churchmen. In the diocese of London, 
it is true, the irritation of the Tractarian 


roceedings. But in other 
places a reconciliation seems to be aimed 
at, and the High Church party have had 





the satisfaction to see two of their friends, 
(Revs. Messrs. pe cede Neal,) who 
by their advanced rian principles 
had drawn upon themselves the disfavor 
and the censure of their diocesans, re- 
stored to their ecclesiastical functions. 
The ranks of the High Churchmen them- 
selves, however, are divided by a split 
which is daily widening. The organ of 
the extreme Romanizing portion, the 
Union, has become so openly and defi- 
antly Popish, that the better elements 
recoil from what it advocates as the 
ultimate end of High Churchism. 

While the Church cf England is rent 
within by this Rationalistic controversy, 
a struggle no less fierce awaits her on 
the political arena. The Dissenters are 
not discouraged by the defeats which 
the motions for an abolition of the Church 
rate has hitherto met with in one or both 
houses of the English Parliament, but 
have been i more energetical 
efforts than ever before for obtaining 


-from Parliament at least a first install- 


ment of their abolition. Many liberal 
Churchmen are fighting in this question 
by the side of the Dissenters against the 
great prerogative of the state per : = 
though, to the t regret and astonish- - 
jong of the friends of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, the Record, the leading organ of 
the Evangelical party in the Established 
Church, uses its great influence for the 
preservation of the rate. The support 
of Mr. Di who has tacked the 
unconditional advocacy of the existing 
Church rates to the platform of the Tory 
party, promises to be of less, if of any, 
service to the cause, as it will tend to 
enlist the sympathies of the Liberal party, 
to an even larger extent than before, in 
favor of abolition. It is even believed 
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that Mr. Disraeli’s plan will give a new 


impetus to the endeavors of those who 


demand the abolition not only of Church 
rates, but of all official connection be- 
tween the established Church and tite 
State. Thus, for example, the Spectator 
remarks: “Let Mr. Disraeli induce the 
clergy to back his scheme, and he and 
they will probably see a liberal reaction, 
which will not stop short at Church rates 
if once aroused by the spectacle of a 
body of ministers of Christ working 
day and night to secure the continued 
existence of a compulsory Church rate.” 
The sympathy of public opinion with 
the abolitionists has even induced a 
zealous High Churchman, Mr. Hubbard, 
to prepare for the session of Parlia- 
ment, which commenced on February 
4, a compromise measure. He warns 
the clergy not to believe that which they 
are now so forward to declare, that there 
is any such change of public feeling as 
will enable the Church to resist all attacks 
upon these rates. And the Guardian, a 
High Church organ, thinks that if no 
such compromise is now adopted, the 
opportunity of saving part of the rate for 
the Church may pass away forever. . 

Scotland is kept in a lively agitation 
by the progress of the Cardross case, the 
nature and history of which have been 
fully recorded in former numbers of our 
Review. The dissenting denominations 
of Scotland support, as it appears, with 
entire unanimity, the right of the Free 
Church of Scotland to execute against 
its ministers the ecclesiastical decrees of 
the General Assembly. The course of 
the government, on the other hand, has 
the approval of the Congregationalists of 
England, and as the London Patriot says, 
of quite a number of the provincial press 
of Scotland. 

A third series of commemoration serv- 
ices in honor of the Scotch Reformation 
took place on December 20, the three 
hundredth anniversary of the meeting of 
the first General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. This meeting may be said 
to have completed the “First Reforma- 
tion” of Scotland, and it was natural 
that the three hundreth anniversary of 
the day should be selected as the most 
fitting occasion for a grand, united dem- 
onstration. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land the day was observed 
es a half holiday. The magistrates of 
Edinb Ayr, Greenock, Perth, and 
other considerable towns, recommended 
the citizens to close their places of busi- 
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ness, so as to enable themselves and 
their employes to attend divine service 
in their respective places of worship 
during the day, and to join in the abe 
meetings in 6 evening. In Glasgow, 
and some other towns, where the magis- 
trates declined to make a similar recom- 
mendation, the chief object of the holi- 
day was secured by agreement of the 
leading citizens to ine their places of 
business at an early hour. In the union 
meetings in the evening, representatives 
of the following denominations took part: 
Established Church, Free Church, United 
Presbyterian Church, English Episcopal 
Church, Congregationalists, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Original Secession Church, and the Evan- 
gelical Union. 


THE RoMAN CaTHOLic CauRCH.—The 
statistics of the Roman Church in En- 
gland and Scotland, published in the 
Almanac for 1861, show.an extraordi- 
nary increase in the number of priests, 
churches, and convents. A comparison, 
however, with other walled toon. 
ments, such ag the official registers of 
marriages, leaves no doubt that the 
membership has failed to keep pace 
with this increase, if it has not actually 
decreased. In Ireland the number of 
Roman Catholics is believed by the best 
authorities to be steadily on the decrease, 
and amounts at present, accordiig to a 
calculation of the Fish Times, to 3,450,000 
souls in a total population of 5,950,000. 
On the other hand, it is believed that Dr. 
Cullen, the ultramontane Archbishop of 
Dublin, has succeeded in bri the 
priesthood of Sag — oo asub- 
serviency to e hierarchy, 
such as would Save teem ridiculed as im- 
eee ine ee ee ee 

success of the Papal tribute, and 
thousands who were secret 
eon neki in the Pa 


the vast saatels of chapels, convents, 
nunneries, orders of lay brethren, and 
the remarkable and universal hostility to 
missions. 


GERMANY. 

THE pe pan in Corman wth 
new year has ‘Germany with 
a consldeibablé tadeaasn ta. the influe 
of Rationalism on the Cevctileeee "of 


several state Churches. In 
where, for several years, the learned 
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Dr. Ullmann, so well known throughout | sia, the Minister of Worship, notwith- 


the theological world as the able editor 
of the Studien und Kritiken, the best 
theological quarterly of Germany, has 
been at the head of the Suprerme EKccle- 
siastical Council, the reins of Church 
government have been taken out the 
hands of the Evangelical and 
placed in those of Rationalists. In the 
adjoining Palatinate, a province of Bava- 
ria, the Rationalists are likewise look- 
ing up, as the government has granted 
several of their petitions, and even en- 
couraged them to put themselves in 
open opposition to the clergy, the great 
majority of whom are firmly attached to 
evangelical principles, These two suc- 
cesses of the Rationalistic party have 
greatly strengthened their hopes in the 
other German states. They regard their 
prospects as the more bright, since it is 
a well-known fact that most of the lead- 
ers of the liberal political parties through- 
out Germany sympathize with, and favor 
and promote the movement. 

It is, however, highly probable that 
the temporary victory of the Rationalists 
will eventually lead to many good con- 
sequences. It cannot be denied that in 
Germany the Rationalists have, on 
the whole, been more favorable to the 
cause of religious liberty than the Lu- 
theran and the Evangelical parties. In 
fact, they have been looked upon by the 
people at large as the only defenders of 
the principle, although they are by far 
less liberal than the evangelical free 
Churches, (Methodists and Baptists,) 
which, during the last years, have 
sprung up under the influence of En- 
glish and American views. The strug- 
gle in Baden was even nominally more 
fought on the ground of reforms in the 
Church constitution than on doctrinal 
_ ground, and had therefore the sympathy 

of many divines, as, for example, Dr. 
Schenkel, who are not supposed to sym- 
pathize with the doctrines of the party. 
The same decree, which inaugurates the 
new regime in Baden, gives to the 
Church a greater independence of the 
State, and limits within the Church the 
hitherto prevailing hierarchical and ab- 
solutistic principle of administration by 
important democratic innovations. 

But although the Rationalists are gen- 
erally believed to have taken the lead in 
this movement for the reconstruction of 
the Protestant State Church, the other 
parties are at least making some ad- 
vanees in the same direction, In Prus- 





standing the opposition of the retrograde 
*party, continues to establish parochial 
councils, which will give to the laity an 


| active participation in the affairs of the 


Church. The o and convo- 
cation of a General Synod of the Prus- 
sian Church is expected soon to take 
place. Even in the m of Saxony 
a new Church constitution has been pro- 
posed by the government and discussed 
by the legislature, which, while re-en- 
forcing again the belief in all the stand- 
ards of old Lutheranism, yet provides 
for the regular meeting of a General 
Synod, with enlarged powers. Nearly 
all’ the important German states will 
now soon be in possession of a repre- 
sentative constitution, a change which 
greatly strengthens the hope for a bril- 
liant future of the German Evangelical 
es. 


Tae Roman CarTuoiic CuuRCcH.— 
The attachment of the Roman Cathol- 
ics of Germany to their Church shows 
itself in some districts stronger and more 
general than in most other countries. 
The regular collection of the Peter's 
pence (one penny a week) is organized 
throughout the land, and several in- 
stances are recorded of co ions 
where every adult member is enrolled 
as @ member of the association. No- 
where does the society make a greater 
show than in the archdiocese of Cologne, 
where the Mayors of Cologne, Bonn, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Dusseldorf, have 
accepted a place in the Provincial Com- 
mittee of the Association. 


FRANCE. 

THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—Tho 

t contest in the Reformed State 
hurch, between the Orthodox and the 
Rationalistic parties, has been carried 
on during the past three months with 
more than usual vigor. The lines of 
distinction become more marked, and 
the opinion is gaining ground that there 
will not much longer be room in the 
same Church for parties so divergent 
in their tendencies. A warm discussion 
has, in particular, been called forth by 
the publication of two letters of Mr. Pou- 
lain, formerly a “ Liberal,” and pastor 
at Havre, now pastor at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, who protests against the 
stay in the Church of men “ who yield 
no more authority to the Bible than to 
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the writings of Plato and Aristotle.” 
Other impressive declarations on the 
Orthodox side have been made by the 
newly appointed Professor Bois, at the 
Theological School of Montauban, who 
undertook the defense of miracles against 
the neologists, and the editor of the Es- 
pérance, the chief organ of the Evangeli- 
cal party, who demands the re-establish- 
ment of the presbyterian system, with 
its local Synods and its General Assem- 
bly, in order to watch over the enforce- 
ment of Church discipline, aud the purity 
of doctrine. The Rationalists, on the 
other hand, are even widening the 
breach, as some of the most talented 
among their writers, especially among 
the younger clergy, are abandoning the 
standard of old-fashioned Rationalism 
for openly avowed Pantheism. This 
portion of the party has found powerful 
allies in some of the leading periodicals 
of France, which openly reject the papal 
system, proclaim the superiority of the 
Protestant form of Christianity, aud ac- 
knowledge the great influence of the Bi- 
ble on the progress of civilization, while 
they, on the other hand, view the mod- 
ern German systems of speculative phi- 
losophy as the truest and highest expo- 
sition of the essence of Christianity. 
Even that most important of all French 
periodicals, the Revue des deux Mondes, 
has opened its columns to Mr. Ernest 
Renan, the distinguished French orient- 
alist, for the advocacy of these doctrines. 
It is worthy of note, however, that not 
only the Rationalistic literature, but 
also the chief works of orthodox French 
Protestantism, are favorably reviewed 
by not a few of the best literary pa- 
pers, an indisputable sign that the liter- 
ary classes of France intend to remain 
emancipated from the rule of Rome. 


THe Roman CatHolic CuurcH.— 
The indignation of the Roman Catholic 
press against the emperor is intense— 
strouger than even against Victor Eman- 
uel. He is commonly spoken of as a 
traitor, and is charged with the intention 
of following the example of Henry VIII., 
and severing all connection of the French 
Church with Rome, in order to make 
himself her head. A pamphlet, advoca- 
ting such views, was maintained to 
have received its inspiration from the Tuil- 
eries, and a rumor even obtained wide 
currency through ultramontane journals 
that among the papers of the late Bishop 
Coeur, of Troyes, of known Gallican 
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tendencies, there was found one confer- 
ring on him the Patriarchate of Franco 
in case of a separation with Rome. The 
Diocesan Chapter of Troyes, however, 
declared this rumor to be.a vile calumny, 
and the Moniteur emphatically denied 
any sympathy.on the part of the empe- 
ror with the schemes of the above- 
named pamphlet. Nevertheless, the 
hostility of the clergy and the “ Chureh” 

party in France against the emperor 
seems not to have abated, and even the 
extraordinary service recently rendered 
by French diplomacy to the Roman 
Catholic Church in China and in Turkey, 
have not been able te produce a better 
feeling. 


ITALY. 


Tue PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—The 
progress of Protestantism in all parts of 
Italy continues to be satisfactory. The 
former kingdom of Naples, in particular, 
distinguishes itself before other provinces 
by the willingness with which it re- 
ceives the Bible. While in Tuscany and 
Piedmont the demand: for Bibles, on the 
part of the native booksellers, has been 
very small, those of the city of Naplea 
have bought up whole cases at a time, 
and they employ agents with barrows 
to hawk them through the streets. In 
the villages round the city the colpor- 
teurs have also met with great success. 
In Umbria, formerly @ part of the papal 
territory, the sale of Bibles has been tol- 
erably good, though the colporteurs did 
not escape abuse; and were interrupted 
in some places: by the police. Besides 
the Bible, a number of able Pretestant 
works have hada good sale. The pam- 
phlets of Dr. De Sanctis, in particular, 
are eagerly read, and so are the worka 
of several other Italian converts, and it 
is greatly regretted that the native Prot- 
estant literature is not pe more copious. 


in 
awakened a great interest, and found ® 


large circulation. The number of mis- 
sionaries and oes | natives and 
foreigners, is steadily increasing. Among 
other associations, the British 

for the Propagation of the Gospel among 

the Jews will take an active “in the the 
work of evangelization, and arrange- 
ments for immediate missionary work 
have been made in Leghorn, Ancona, 
Bologna, and other places. Thus the 
prospects of Protestantism may be said 
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to be bright indeed, especially as no 
fear neod be entertained that the relig- 
ious liberty now enjoyed by Protestants 
throughout the peninsula will be curtail- 
ed. The two greatest Italian statesmen, 
Cavour and Garibaldi, rival with each 
other in the decided advocacy of the 
principle of religious liberty, and Gari- 
baldi has even denounced in a public 
speech the papacy itself as antichristian, 
and such a declaration from the most 
popular man of the country cannot fail 
to prove a heavy blow to the Roman 
Church. 


THE RoMaN CaTuoLic CaurcH.—It 
is difficult to obtain reliable information 
on the position of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood with regard to the extraordi- 
nary political changes of the two last 
years. It cannot be doubted that quite 
a number of them warmly sympathize 
with the cause of the union. The pope 


himself not long ago publicly expressed 
his regret that a Neapolitan bishop had 
written to him in favor of Garibaldi. 
In the city of Naples an association of 
priests has been formed to labor for the 
confirmation of the Union, and their 


committee hes issued a pamphlet, in 
which they solicit the co-operation of the 
entire clergy of the kingdom. The col- 
porteurs also report from various parts 
of Italy that they occasionally meet 
with priests who gladly buy the Bible, 
und approve of the objects of the Bible 
Societies. But only a few have as 
yet been found willing to shake off 
openly the belief in the spiritual su- 
premacy of the pope, and to embrace 
the principles ef evangelical Chris- 
tianity. 

The reduction of the number of con- 
vents is likely to take place on a grand 
scale, With regard to the Jesuits, we 
learn from a letter addressed by the 
general of the order to Victor Emanuel, 
that that order has lost three colleges in 
Lombardy, six in Modena, eleven in the 
pontifical states, nineteen in the king- 
dom of Naples, and fifteen in Sicily. 


SPAIN. 


PROTESTANTISM.—It has been well 
known for some time in the Protestant 
world, that the work of evangelization, 
so auspiciously begun in Spain a few 
oe ago, during the short period of 
iberal government, had not been extin- 
guished, but was smouldering on, ready 
to burst forth with increased power as 
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soon as the oppressive weight was re- 
moved. Protestant associations were 
known to have been organized in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and to be in 
secret correspondence with each other, 
though no details could be published, as 
they would have exposed the converts 
to the rigor of the Spanish law, which 
does not authorize the profession of 
Protestantism. Toward the end of 
August, 1860, the flight of a young stu- 
dent from the clerical seminary in Gra- 
nada led to the arrest of Mr. Alhama, a 
hatmaker of Granada, who has been for 
several years presiding over the Protest- 
ant society in that city. A search in his 
house led to the discovery of the names 
and addresses of nearly all the Spanish 
Protestants in Granada. At first eight- 
een persons were arrested, but it seemed 
as if the government was afraid openly 
to admit how widely Protestant ideas 
have spread, and all of them, except 
Alhama, have since been discharged, 
either entirely or on bail. In Malaga 
and Seville no arrests were made; but in 
Barcelona, on October 8, another leading 
man among the Spanish Protestants, 
Manuel Matamoros, was arrested, and 
more information on the Protestant asso- 
ciations fell, on that occasion, into the 
hands of the: police. Matamoros was 
sent, toward the close of December, to 
Granada, where he is to be tried, togeth- 
er with Alhama and others. Both the 
prisoners astonished the judge by 
frankly acknowledging that they no 
longer believed in the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Churcl, but only in the 
word of God. Matamoros says that the 
work in Barcelona has not suffered in 
the slightest degree; that in Andalusia 
(of which Seville is the capital) they have 
received a fearful blow; but time will 
obliterate their panic, and all go on as 
before. According to another report, 
six Protestants have fled to Gibraltar, 
to avoid captivity. The English branch 
of the Evangelical Association has solic- 
ited the government to exert itself in 
behalf of the prisoners; and Lord John 
Russell has assured the committee who 
waited on him that he cordially sympa- 
thizes with the object of their petition, 
though it may not be in the power of 
the government to give to it an official 


support. 
TURKEY. 


Tae Greek CaurcH.—The election of 
a new patriarch of Constantinople, to. the 
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importance of which, under the present 
circumstances, we called attention in the 
October number of the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review, (p. 674,) took place on 
October 16. It was the first time that 
the representatives of the laity took part 
in this important act, and the innovation 
had awakened in the Protestant Churches 
of Europe and America many hopes for 
the beginning of a thorough reformation 
in the Greek Church. The result of the 
experiment, however, does not confirm 
such hopes. The proceedings of the 
election bear a comparison with the 
most disgraceful events in Church His- 
tory. According to the right conferred 
on them by the new constitution, the 
patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops of 
Turkey had nominated for the vacant 
see, by writing, the candidates who to 
them seemed most worthy to occupy it. 
The National Assembly, consisting of 
about forty clergymen and eighty laymen, 
was convened in September, and selected 
from the names nominated by the bishops 
eleven names which were handed over 
to the Porte, to see if the government 
would object to any of them. The Porte 
in this case did not make use of the right 
of veto, and the National Assembly 
chose three candidates, from which the 
clerical members had to elect the patri- 
arch. Before the election took place, a 
portion of the assembly insisted that 
those clerical members who had been 
convicted before the Porte of having been 
guilty of bribery and other scandalous 
crimes, should not vote. This gave rise 
to a most disgraceful quarrel, in which 
ecclesiastics and laymen, high and low, 
mingled in a general and uproarious 
fight. One of the bishops was nearly 
strangled by an archdeacon, who, it is 
said, in his turn lost three fourths of his 
beard by the unsanctified hands of a lay- 
man who came to the rescue of the bishop. 
The result of the whole was that a man 
has been chosen to the office of patriarch 
who has always shown himself a decided 
opponent of any reform, and is even now 
in favor of overthrowing the entire new 
constitution. The election has been con- 
firmed by the Sultan, but a large and re- 
spectable body of the Greeks have strong- 
ly protested against it. The Bulgarians, 
who had been treated with entire neglect 
when the new rules were being framed, 
utterly refused to be represented in the 
assembly for electing the patriarch, 
either by laymen or ecclesiastics, saying 
that it was a-matter in whieh they had 
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no concern, as they were not going 
henceforth to acknowledge the G 
patriarch. They have, in fact, so far as 
it is in their power, severed all contiec- 
tion with the patriarchate of Constantino- 
ple. They had long been threatening that 
if the Porte would not concede to them - 
a national Bulgarian patriarchate the 
whole nation would go over to Rome, 
and place itself under the protectorate 
of France. As the Porte refused to com- 
ply with their demand, all the prelimina- 
ries for a union with Rome were taken, 
and Roman Catholic papers in Europe 
and this country even prematurely an- 
nounced the consummation of the union. 
According to the last advices, however, 
only a limited number, including the 
editor of a Bulgarian paper in Constanti- 
nople, have been found willing to take 
the finalstep. The bulk of the nafion are 
still hesitating, and waiting for further de- 
velopments, and many are said to prefer 
to enroll themselves civilly as Protest- 
ants, as this step would not require of 
them a sudden change in their religious 
profession, which they may feel not to 
be warranted by political ‘causes. 


THE ARMENIAN CHURCH.—We referred 
in the January number of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review (p. 142) to the efforts 
made by the High Church Episcopalians 
in England for establishing a closer union 
between the Church of England and the: - 
eastern Churches. Intelligence has since 
been received from Turkey that the 
Armenian press, which has risen to con- * 
siderable importance since the establish- 
ment of the American missions in Turkey, 
has taken up the subject, and seems to re- 
gard it with favor. A pamphlet has been 
issued whose object is to show how nearly 
the Armenian Church is like that of En- 
gland. The pamphlet, to this end, quotes 
from the prayer-book the whole of the 
twenty-fifth Article of Religion, but so 
cunningly shapes the translation .as to 
make it appear that the Church of En- 
gland, as well as the Armenian, believes 
in seven sacraments, though five of them, 
the pamphlet says, are received only, as 
they are by the Armenian Church, as sec- 
ondary sacraments. Several Armenian 
theologians are quoted in support of this 
theory. As this is the very same scheme 
by means of which Henry Newman and 
other Oxford Tractarians endeavored to 
prove the possibility of harmonizing the 
thirty-nine articles with the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, it is believed that 
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English Puseyites aided in the compila- 
tion of the pamphlet, which has the #m- 
primatur of the patriarch on the title- 


Information‘is also given by Armenian 
journals of an interview which Rev. G. 
Williams, of Cambridge, had with the 
Armenian Archbishop of Tiflis, in Georgia, 
relative to the scheme of a union be- 
tween the English and Armenian 
Churches. Mr. Williams was the bearer 
of letters from the Bishops of Oxford and 
Lincoln, who, it appears, assumed to 

in the name of the Church of 
England to “the catholicos, patriarch, 
bishops, etc., of the orthodox Eastern 
Church.” He was to see “the holy ca- 


tholicos,” the head of the entire Armenian 
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Church at Echmiadzin, but being some- 
what unwell, and his time of absence 
having almost expired, he abandoned 
his journey to Echmiadzin, and spent 
ten days in Tiflis to confer with the arch- 
bishop of that city. He expressed, in 
the name of the Church of England, his ac- 
knowledgement of the Armenian Church 
as a true, orthodox, and apostolic Church, 
and kissed “the sacred hand of his holi- 
ness.”” The archbishop in return granted 
to him his episcopal blessing, and ex- 
pressed a thousand good wishes for him- 
self and his people. To the proposition 
of Mr. Williams to send a few young 
Armenians to Cambridge for an educa- 
tion no definite answer was given. 





Arr. XI—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 

The Life and Times of Aonio Paleario, 
“or, a History of the Italian Reformers of 
the Siateenth Century, by M. Young, 
(London, 1860, 2 vols.,) is a work on a 
subject which just now commands a 
more than common interest. The “Sec- 
ond Reformation,” which for some years 
has so auspiciously begun in the Apen- 
nine peninsula, has naturally drawn back 
the attention of the Protestant world to 
the glorious history of the first reforma- 
tion, and to the many good and great men 
who were the leaders of the evangelical 
movement. Antonio, or as, in accord- 
ance with the predilection of his times for 
classic names, he later used to call him- 
self, Aonio Paleario, has established, by 
his work On the Benefit of Christ's Death, 
(noticed, p. 340,)a just claim to be count- 

ed among them. 

Among the most important recent En- 
glish works on Churcbrhistory belongs the 
"* Tives of the Archbishops of 
(London, vol. 1, 1860,) by Dr. Hook, the 
well known High Church dean of Chiches- 
ter. The work contains much more than 
what the title would indicate, for it not 
only gives the biographies of the incum- 
bents of the See of Canterbury, of many 
of whom nothing is known except their 
names, but it makes the life of every pre- 
late who is under review the center 
around which we see the ecclesiastical 
world revolve; and thus the work re- 





ceives in fact the character of a history 
of the Church of England. The work 
will be completed in five volumes, the 
first of which contains the Anglo-Saxon 
period. The Christian Observer, of Lon- 
don, the monthly organ of the evangel- 
ical school in the Church of England, 
devotes a long article to the work. It 
justly censures the prejudices and fanat- 
icism of the author, “ whose intellect is 
at once disturbed when the specter of a 
Methodist or a Puritan crosses his path,” 
but at the conclusion of its article it 
acknowledges the partial merits of the 
book in the following terms: “As the 
historian of a period of our history which 
has had some charms for ourselves, we 
admire his diligence, and admit not only 
his accuracy and research, but the skill 
with which he has disentangled obscure 
and complicated events, and the interest 
which he has thrown over those portions 
of the story which in other hands might 
have been dry and barren.” 


The same number of the Christian Ob- 
server reviews Dr. a Bampton 
Lectures on “ Sunday : tts Origin, History, 
and present Obligation.” (London, 1860.) 
The Bampton Lectures have of late re- 
gained their ancient celebrity. In 1858 
Mr. Mansel exerted his logical mind 
against the German Rationalism now 
making its advances in England. In 
1859 Mr. Rawlinson brought modern 
discovery to bear on the history of the 
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ancient world, and on the defense of the 
Bible from critics of the same school. 
Dr. Hessey followed, in 1860, with the 
lectures above mentioned. The Observer 
thinks we may thank Dr. Hessey “for a 
clear historical account of the Sunday 
from the apostles’ time to our own,” and 
expresses its agreement with much that 
he says; but strongly dissents from some 
of his views, as smacking of neology. 


On the history of the celebrated Jan- 
senist Convent of Port Royal, on which 
we already have excellent works in 
German by Reuchlin, and in French by 
St. Beuve, the first thorough Enblish 
work has been recently published by 
Beard, Port Royal: a Contribution to 
the History of Religion and Literature 
in France, (London, 1861.) 


On the atonement, which has been 
for several years the subject of an ani- 
mated theological discussion in England, 
as neological views concerning it have 
found many advocates both in the 
Church of England, and among Dissent- 
‘ers, ® new extensive work has been 
published by Robert S. Candlish, (Zhe 
Atonement: its Reality, Completeness, and 
Eztent, pp. 400, London, 1861.) The 
Christian Observer recommends two 
small treatises, published on the subject 
in 1860, by Wilson, (The True Doctrine 
of the Atonement Asserted and Vindicated,) 
and Bagot, (The Atonement: an Argu- 
ment,) as containing more of the results 
of patient thought upon this great doc- 
trine than has been lately given within 
80 small a compass. 


Of Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. 4, 
part ii, is announced, which completes 
the work. 


Among other new publications are 
the following: Maurice’s Lectures on the 
Apocalypse; Hugh Miller, The Headship of 
Christ, and the Rights of the Christian 
People; Foulkes, A Synopsis of Hindu 
Systems and Secis; Palmer, Egyptian 
Chronicles, with a Harmony of Sacred 
and Egyptian Chronology. 


Among the important works which 
are announced as forthcoming, are a 
new and improved edition of Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, by W. 
Lindsay Alexander, D.D.; a History of 
the Church of England, (from the death 
of Elizabeth to the present time, in 3 
vols.,) by Rev. J. J. Perry; The Latitu- 
dinarians, by Rev. E. Churton, Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland; Historical Memoirs 
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of the Archbishop of Armagh, ag 
Todd, D.D.; The Churches of the East, 
by Rev. G. Williams, D.D., of whose re- 
cent travels in the East we have spoken 
in our department of Foreign Religious 
Intelligence. 


GERMANY. 


An important contribution to the biblical 
literature of Germany is a new manual 
of “Introduction to the Holy Scrip- 
tures,’’ by the late Professor Bleek, of 
Bonn. (Kinleitung in die heil. Schrift. 
Berlin, 1860.) It was left nearly ready 
for publication by the deceased author, 
and only the necessary references to the 
literature published since the death of 
Bleek (1859) had to be added by the ed- 
itors, T. F. Bleek and A. Kamphausen. 
The first volume contains the introduction 
to the Old Testament; the second vol- 
ume, the New Testament, is to be issued 
during the present year. The work is in- 
troduced by a preface of the venerable 
Dr. Nitzsch. The great reputation of 
the distinguished author is a sufficient 
guaranty that this new manual will 
rank among the best of its kind. 


“The Life and the Doctrines of John 
Scotus Erigena in their Relation to the 
Preceding and to Modern Philosophy 
and Theology, (Leben und Lehre des Joh. 
Scotus Erigena, Gotha, 1860,) is the title 
of a new work, by Rev. Th. Christlieb, 
the pastor of a German congregation 
in England. The work is introduced 
by a preface of Professor Landerer, of 
Tubingen, and is certainly a very sea- 
sonable one, for there is hardly one 
among the prominent theologians of the 
middle ages whose doctrines offer a bet- 
ter field for new investigation and eluci- 
dation, than Scotus Erigena. Simul- 
taneously with the above work, another 
has been published by Dr. Kaulich on 
the speculative system of Scotus Brigens, 
Das ia) System des J. S. £. 

e, 1860. 


A collective work of great excellence 
was commenced a few years ago by a 
number of distinguished divines of the 
Reformed Church, (among them are 
Hagenbach, Baum, Schmidt, Sudhoff, 
and others,) under the title, “Lives and 
Writings of the Fathers and Founders 
of the Reformed Church.” All the vol- 
umes hitherto published have met in the 
theological world with great applause, 
and are classed among the best works 
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of religious biography. Among them 
are the lives of Bucer, Bullinger, Myco- 
nius, and others. The last published vol- 
ume contains the “Life and Select 
Writings of Calvin,” by Stahelin. (Cal- 
vin's Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften, 
Elberf., 1860.) 


It is undoubtedly a merit of the Ra- 


tionalistic Tibingen School to have given |»/! 


a new impetus to the study of the apos- 
tolic age. There is no section of history, 
sacred or profane, which has been of 
late explored in all its minutest details, 
with greater zea] than the history of the 
primitive Church. The literature on the 
subject is almost innumerable and most 
valuable, and has considerably increased 
our knowledge of that period. Hitherto 
nearly all the important works have 
been furnished by Protestant authors. 
Recently Dr. Déllinger, well known as 
one of the most learned and thorough 
historians the Roman Church has ever 
had, has published an able work on 
Christianity and the Church at the time 
of their foundation. (Christenthum und 
Kirche, etc. Regensb., 1860.) 


Among other Roman Catholic publica- 


tions in the department of Church his- | 


tory, isa work by Werner on Suarez and 
Scholasticism, (Suarez und die Scholas- 
tic, vol. i, Regensb., 1860,) and by Suing, 
on the Doctrine of Original Sin, (Das 
Dogma von der Erbsiinde, Regensb., 1860.) 


The recent exegetical literature com- 
prises new volumes of the Bible Works 
of Bunsen and Lange ; the second volume 
of the Commentary of Delitzsch on the 
Psalms, new editions of Tholuck’s The 
Old Testament in the New Testament, (Das 
Alte Testament im N. T., 5th ed., Gotha, 
1860,) and The Prophets and their Proph- 
ectes, (Die Propheten, etc., 2d ed., Gotha, 
1860.) J. Volckmar, one of the few sur- 
viving representatives of the Tibingen 
School, has commenced an introductiou 
to the Apocrypha, (Hinleitung in die 
Apocryphen, vol. i, part i, Tub., 1860.) 
The recent Roman Catholic literature 
comprises a work on the Messianic 
prophecies in Isaiah, by J. K. Mayer, 
and the fourth volume of Commentary 
to the Gospels, by Schegg. 

Among the new volumes of sermons 
we mention those by Briickner, Profes- 
aor at Leipsic, Dr. Liebner, of Dresden, 
and a second edition of those of Thomas- 
ius, Professor at Erlangen. Of an 
extensive (Roman Catholic) Homiletic 
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Dictionary, by Dr. Wiser, (Prediger Lex- 
in recently 


tcon,) vol. xvii, part ii, has 
published. 

It is an important fact, though not 
generally known, that among the many 
journals of Germany devoted to scientific 
theology, Rationalism has only a single 
avowed representative, the Zetischrift 
ir wissenschaftliche Theologie, edited by 
Professor Hilgenfeld, of Jena. All the 
others are under the control of men con- 
nected with either the Evangelical or 
Lutheran parties. The principal organs 
of the former are: 1. The Studien und 
Kritiken, a quarterly, edited by Dr. Ull- 
mann and Dr. Rothe; 2. The Jahrbiicher 
fiir Deutsche Theologie, published by Dr. 
Liebner, Dr. Dorner, and others, also a 
quarterly ; 3. Zettschrift fiir histor. The- 
ologie, quarterly, published by Dr. Nied- 
ner; 4. Repertorium fiir theologische Lit- 
eratur, a monthly, published by Reuter; 
5. Allgemeine Kirchliche Zeitschrift, by 
Dr. Schenkel, ten numbers a year; 6, 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Wis- 
senschaft, a weekly, by Dr. Hollenberg; 
7. Theologisches Literaturblatt, a weekly. 
The Lutherans have the following im- 
portant literary organs: 1. Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesammte Luther. Kirche, a quarterly, 
edited by Dr.Rudelbach and Dr. Guericke, 
(Old Lutheran;) 2. Zeitschrift fiir Prot- 
estantismus und Kirche, a monthly, pub- 
lished by the Professors of Theology at 
Erlangen, (High Lutheran;) 3. The- 
ologische Zeitschrift, published by Dr. 
Kliefoth and Dr. Dieckhoff, also a 
monthly, (High Lutheran.) There are 
besides two journals of Lutheran 
theology in the German provinces of 
Russia, a quarterly published by the 
Professors of Theology at Dorpat, and a 
bi-monthly published at Riga. 


FRANCE. 

Our religious intelligence department 
of this number refers to the acknowledg- 
ment of the progress of Protestant litera- 
ture on the part of the secular press. 
The number of new Protestant works, 
as well as their circulation, is steadily 
on the increase, and itis especially grati- 
fying to see that among the new pub- 
lications there are not a few which are 
sure to be recognized as standard works, 
and will remain of permanent value. 


Of the valuable History of the French 
Reformation, by Pastor Puaux, (Histvire 
de la Reformation ise,) vols. iii, iv. 
have been published. A fifth volume is 
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to complete the work, which the author 
intends soon to bring out in an English 
translation also. 


On the reformatory movements in the 
Church of Rome, before the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, France pro- 
duced some years ago one of the best 
works on the subject, namely, Bonne- 
chose, Reformers before the Reformation : 
Huss, Gerson and the Council of Constance. 
This work has now reached its third edi- 
tion. Another Protestant book on this 
subject, recently issued, is Peyrat, The 
Reformers of France and Italy in the 
Twelfth Century, (Les Reformateurs de la 
France, etc., Paris, 1860.) 


Among other important Protestant 
publications are the following: 

Gaussen, Le Canon des Saintes écri- 
tures au double point de vue de la science 
et de la foi. (Lausanne, 1860, 2 vols.) 
An English translation of this work has 
already been announced. 

Vinet, Histoire de la Predication parmi 
les reformés de France au xvii siecle. 
(Paris, 1860.) 
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Scherer, Afélanges de critique religieuse, 
(Paris, 1860.) 

Of a French translation of the Church 
History of Hase, the first volume has 
appeared. (Paris, 1860.) 


Among the last published volumes 
of Abbé Migne’s Patrologie Cursus 
Completus, are the works of Johannes 
Damascenus, Johannes Scholasticus, 
Anastasius Sinaita, and others. : 

Abbé Bautain, who in point of tal- 
ents has not many equals among the 
writers of the Roman Church, has pub- 
lished a new extensive work on Con- 
science as the Rule of Human Actions. 
La Conscience, Paris, 1860.) 


A new edition of the celebrated work 
of Hippolytus, which has now been for 
some ten years, and still is, the subject 
of so brisk a controversy in theological 
literature, has been issued by Abbé 
Cruice, (Philosophemena, etc., Paris, 
1860,). with an introduction which 
reviews the progress of the contro- 
versy up to 1860. 
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Arr. XII. —SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


SoUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, January, 1861.—1. National Sins: A 


Fast Day Sermon. 
Doctrinal Standards. 


2. Vital Force. 
4. The Princeton Review and Presbyterianism. 


8. The Manner of Altering our 


5. Presbyterian Authoritics on Theories of the Eldership, 6. The State 


of the Country. 


PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REvIEw, January, 1861.—1. Paganism a De- 


mon Worship. 2. Laurentius Valla. 
Hebrew Language and Literature. 


Century. 


3. The Inward Light. 4. The 
5. Evangelism of the Eighteenth 


New ENGLANDER, January, 1861.—1. China and the West. 2. The Mar- 
onites and the Druses. 8. Solar Phenomena. 4. The Design and Na- 
ture of Punishment under the Divine Government. 5. Does Science 


Tend to Materialism? 6. 
8. The Pulpit and the Crisis. 


6. Latin Pronunciation. 7%. Puritan History. 


QuarTERLY REVIEW OF THE METHODIST EpiscopaL CuurcH, SouTs, 


January, 1861.—1. Education for the Ministry. 
te 8. Philosophic Import and Value of the First Chapter 


Philolo 


2. Recent Anglican 


of 


Genesis in its Applications to Organic Nature. 4. Cleveland’s Text- 
Books, 5. Philosophy of Representation. 6. Introduction of Children 
into the Church. 1%. Apparitions of the Dead. 8. The Rev. Littleton. 


Fowler. 
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MencerssurG Review, January, 1861.—1. The Epistle to the Galatians 
Translated and Explained. 2. The Marvelous in Modern Times, 
8. English Versions of the Heidelberg Catechism. 4. Our Alumni As- 
sociation. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY AND GENERAL REVIEW, January, 1861.—1. The 
Religion of Zoroaster. 2. Limitations of Human Nature as an Author- 
ity in Religious Doctrine. 38. A Preacher on Preaching. 4. Jepbthah 
and his Daughter. 5. What shall we be? 6. Rawlinson’s Herocotus— 
The Ancient Empires. 7. God’s Presence, Psalm Ixxxix. 


Brownson’s QuARTERLY REViEW, January, 1861.—1. Ward’s Philosophic 
Introduction. 2. Catholic Education in the United States. 3. Separa- 
tion of Church and State. 4. Seminaries and Seminarians. 5. Har- 
mony of Faith and Reason. 


THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY JOURNAL, January, 1861.—1. Mr. Gascoyne’s 
Theory of the Apocalypse. 2. Dr. Barth’s Travels and Discoveries in 
Africa. 8. Reply to the Errors and Misrepresentations of J. R. Blake. 
4, The Golden Image, Daniel iii. Nebuchadnezzar’s Vision of the Tree, 
Daniel iv. 5. Designation and Exposition of the Figures in Isaiah, 
chapters 1xi, lxii, xiii. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1861.—1. Philo- 
sophical Theology. 2. Forbearance. 3. The Ruling Elder. 4, Tract- 
arianism Traced to its Sources. 5. The Theology of Art. 6. The Set- 
tlement of the Reformed Churches in Western Pennsylvania. 7. Indi- 
vidual Effort. 8. The Second Assembly. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW AND ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTE 
January, 1861.—1. Limits of Thought. 2. George 8. Yerger. 3. Lo 
Macaulay and Bishop Burnet. 4. Spurgeon and his Sermons. 5. R. T. 
8. Lowell’s Poems. 6. Laymen’s Rights—Layman’s Letter to the 
Editor. 7. The Position of Romanism in America. American Ecclesi- 
astical History: Early Journals of General Conventions. 


EVANGELICAL REVIEW, January, 1861.—1. The Laborer, the Artisan, and 
the Artist. 2. Chiliasm Critically Examined, etc. 38. The Ministerium. 
4, Baccalaureate Address. 5. The Master’s Call to His Church. 


CurisTIAN Review, January, 1861.—1. Macaulay’s Essays. 2. Infant 
Baptism: its Origin traceable to the Doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion. 3. The Sensibilities. 4. The Inspiration of the Apostles, 5. Co- 
nant’s Matthew. 6. Roman Orthoepy. 7. Study of International Law. 


Norta AMERICAN Review, January, 1861.—1. Cotton and the Cotton 
Trade. 2, Giuseppe Garibaldi. 3. The Temporal Power of the Church. 
4. Sir William Hamilton’s Metaphysics. 5. Charles Robert Leslie. 
6. Illuminating Gas. 7. Tribner’s Guide to American Literature. 
8. Hallam as a Historian. 9. The Oxford Clergymen’s Attack on 
Christianity. 10. Recent French Literature. 11. Hunting in the Him- 
alaya. 12. Tischendorf’s Discoveries in the East. 


Universiry QuARTERLY, January 1861.—1. The Dangers of the Student. 
2. Scottish Song Writing. 3. The Life of Feeling. 4. Cambridge 
University, England. 5, The Library of Columbia College. 6. Skepti- 
cism in American Coileges. 7% Observations on Greenland, No. IL 
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8. Philosophy of Common Sénse. 9. Mrs. Stowe and her Critica, 
10. The Use of Books. 11. Music in Coll News Articles: Amherst 
College, Bowdoin College, Columbia College Law School, Hamilton 
College, Harvard University, Marietta College, Oberlin College, Troy 
University, Union College, University of the City of New York, Univers- 
ity of Vermont, Williams College, Yale College, Beloit College, Kenyon 
College, The University Quarterly Association. 

BrsuioTHECA SacRA AND BrBiicaL Reposrrory, January, 1861.—1, Theo- 
dore Parker. 2.:'The Theology of Sophocles. 38, The Philosophy of 
Sir William Hamilton, and its recent Theological Applications. 4. The 
Christian Law of Self-sacrifice. 5. Review of Palfrey’s History of New 
England. 

BrsticAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON Review, January, 1861.—1. The 
State of the Country. 2. Antiquity of the Book of Genesis. 8. The 
New Oxford School; or, Broad Church Liberalism. 4. The Fulfillment 
of Prophecy. 5. Liverpool Missionary Conference of 1860; or, Results 
of Missionary Experience. 6. The Alexandrine and Sinaitic Manu- 
scripts. 

The article on the State of the Country, attributed to the editor, 

Dr. Hodge, is remarkable not only for ability, but for an advance 

of an unexpected degree on the subject of American slavery. It is 

a cheering token that truth and freedom are invading the strong- 

holds of pseudo-conservatism. Yet far ahead as the avowals are 


of Dr. Hodge’s former utterances on the subject, the article is but 
a faint response to the voice of Christendom at the present crisis. 
But—quod faustum felixque sit—the world moves, and a few more 
of its revolutions may wheel even venerable Princeton into sym- 
pathy with the advancing feeling of the age. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, January, 1861.—1. Julian the Apostate, 
2. The English Tongue a New _— 8. New England Theology: 
The Edwardean Period. 4. Isaac La Peyrere and his Book, the 
adamites, 5. Jourdain’s Philosophy of Aquinas. 6. Olshausen on a New 
Probation after death. 7. Sir William Hamilton’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge. 8. The Ante-Nicene Trinitarianism. 


The American Theological .Review exhibits manifest signs not only 
of permanence, but prosperity. It appears in an enlarged and im- 
proved form. The article by the editor on Sir William Hamilton 
is marked by a very complete mastery of the subject, and takes a 
very discriminating measurement of that eminent man. 

Somewhat curious is the exhumation of Isaac La Peyrere in the 
fourth article; a random thinker in theology, who blundered into 
some notions that modern research has rather verified. He was born 
at Bourdeaux in 1594; was educated as a Calvinistic Protestant ; 
became a Romanist of no very earnest type, and died in 1676. He 
first advocated on Scripture grounds the doctrines that the deluge 
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was not universal, and that human races existed previous to the 
time of Adam. Of his Preadamite theory and its grounds an 
account is given in the following paragraphs: 


“Tn the first Epistle to the Corinthians, where Adam is named the first man, 
the language is figurative and has its counterpart in the designation of Christ as 
the ‘second man.’ Adam and Christ are here set as landmarks in the judiciai his- 
tory of the race—opposite termini of imputation—and as, by the one, sin, which is 
the transgression of the law, entered into the world, and through sin death; so, by 
the other, deliverance from sin came into the world, and by that deliverance life. 
As Christ was not the last man in time, so Adam was not the first man, but each 
stands in a definite relation to all men who have existed, or are yet to be. 

‘Peyrere founds his theory on that passage of the Scriptures which has in all 
ages furnished matter for theological speculation, the fifth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans. The words of the thirteenth verse, ‘for until the law sin wes in the 
world: but sin is not imputed when there was no law,” is made the keystone of 
the argument. ‘The law,’ in this passage, he contends, cannot mean the law 
given to Moses, but the law given to Adam. For the apostle is speaking of the 
great transgression which brought sin and death into the world; and the law men- 
tioned in the context is obvidusly related to that transgression. Law and trans- 
gression are correlative terms, so that the conditions which fix the one must deter- 
mine also the other. The transgression of which the apostle speaks was commit- 
ted by Adam; but the law of Moses was given to the Jews and transgressed by 
the Jews alone. Hence the law is not that which was given to Moses, but that 
which was given to Adam; and it was by the transgression of this law thst all 
men were made sinners and death passed upon the race. And this the apostle 
directly confirms by the words: ‘Sin is not imputed where there is no law.’ 
‘For,’ says Peyrere, ‘I cannot understand, by the most careful thinking, how it 
can be proved that sin was not imputed during the time which elapsed from Adam 
to Moses. Every event in that period shows that there was imputation of sin. 
Why did Cain fear when he had ‘slain his brother, saying: ‘“ My iniquity is too 
great for pardon.” Why should pardon be refused if iniquity was not to be im- 
puted to hin? Why was Judah unwilling to stain his hands with the blood of his 
brother Joseph, or what was the stain which he feared if it was not imputation? 
Abraham’s faith was not imputed to him for righteousness, and the imputation of 
faith presupposes the imputation of sin.’ In this way the sacred history is made to 
afford proof that sin was imputed to man from Adam to Moses. But if sin was not 
imputed until the law, it follows that the law referred to by the apostle is the law 
revealed to Adam. And this law, the grand primal law, or law of laws, is called, 
per excellentiam, the law. 

“ Having settled this question of interpretation, Peyrere is prepared to define 
the periods of time which the language of the passage clearly implies: the first, 
before the law: the second, after the law. The first is described in the words, 
‘for until the law, sin was in the world,’ etc.; but the law here mentioned is the 
law given to Adam, and consequently the time referred to is a period prior to the 
creation of Adam. During this period, according to the testimony of the apostle, 
there was sin in the world; for there was sin even to the law, though there was 
no imputation of sin. It must be admitted, therefore, that men existed before 
Adam, who indeed sinned, ‘sed qui non peccavissent imputative,’ because sin was 
not imputed before the law. 

“Peyrere anticipated the horror with which many would receive it; but he 
claims that just as the succession of day and night has not been affected by the 
Copernican theory of astronomy, so the doctrine that there were men before Adam 
practically changes nothing in the Christian faith. The fundamental fact of this 
faith is that men are counted guilty in Adam, but righteous in Christ. As it was 
not necessary that Christ should be the last of the race in order to rescue it from 
sin, so it was not requisite that Adam should be the first member of the series of 
beings on which he brought condemnation.” 
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English Reviews. 


Eprinsuren Review, January, 1861.—1. Church Expansion and Liturgical 
Revision. 2. janes and the Japanese. 3. The Victoria Bridge. 4. Po- 
litival Ballads of England and Scotland. 6. Ocean Telegraphy. 6. Av- 
tobiography of Dr. A. Carlyle. 7. Motley’s History of the United 
Netherlands, 8. Forbes and Tyndall on the Alps and their Glaciers. 
9. The Kingdom of Italy. 10. Naval'Organization. 


WESTMINSTER Review, January, 1861.—1. Ancient Danish Ballads. 
2. Alcohol: What becomes of it in the Living Body. 3. Canada. 
4, Bible Infallibility : “ Evangelical Defenders of the Faith.” 5. The 
Neapolitan and Roman Questions, 6. American Slavery : the Impend- 
ing Crisis. %. Cavour and Garibaldi. 8. Dante and his English 
lators. 


Norra BritisH REviEw, February, 1861.—1. India Convalescent. 2. Shel- 
ley and his Recent Biographers. 3. Large Farms and the Peasantry of 
the Scottish Lowlands. 4. Lord Dundonald. 5. Modern Marg ow 
6. Engineering and Engineers. 7. The Political Press—French, British, 
and German. 8. Home Ballads and Poems. 9. Hessey’s Bampton Lec- 
ture. 10. Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography. 11. Lord Palmerston and our 
Foreign Policy. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1861.—1. Canada and the North- 
west. 2. The Welsh and their Literature. 8. The United Netherlands. 
4, The Iron Manufacture. 5. Italy. 6. The Dogs of History and Ro- 
mance, 7. The Income-Tax and its Rivals. 


JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE AND BIBLICAL REcorD, October, 1860.— 
1. Elijah at the Brook Cherith, and at Zarephath. 2. Disterdieck and 
others on the Apocalypse. 3. The Morality of Religious Controversy. 
4. Exegesis of Difficult Texts. 5, The Genealogies of our Lord. 6. Epi- 
— on the Day of the Crucifixion Passover. 7. Preaching to the 

pirits in Prison, etc. 8. On the Parables of the New Testament. 
9. The Genesis of the Earth and of Man. 10, The Atonement. 


Buiackwoop’s EpinsureH Macazineg, January, 1861.—1. The Political 
Year. 2. The Purist Prayer-Book. 8. Uncivilized Man. 4. vg 
Embassies to China. 5. Horror: a True Tale. 6. What’s a g 
7. Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography—Part XII. 8. A Merry Christ- 
mas. 9. The Indian Civil Service—Its Rise and Fall. 


February, 1861.—1. School and College Life: its Romance and Reality. 
2. Carthage and its Remains. 38, Spontaneous Generation. 4. The 
Transatlantic Telegraph—lIceland Route. 5. Norman Sinclair: An 
Autobiography—Part XIII. 6. Biographia Dramatica. 1%. Judicial 
Puzzles—Eliza Fenning. 8. The Foreign Secretary. ‘ 
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French Reviews. 


ReEvvE pEs Deux Monpzs, Octobre 15, 1860.—1. De L’Avenir i 
des Sociétés Modernes. 2. 1a Centralisation en France. 8. Mademoiselle 
du Plessé, Seconde et Derniére Partie. 4. L’Angleterre et la Vie An- 
glaise—X.—L’Armée et les Volontaires-—IL itutions et Mours 
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Militaires des Anglais, le Camp D’Aldershott. 5. Les Peintres Flamands 
et Hollandais en Flandre et en Hollande—I. Les Peintres Flamands 
Primitifs. 6. Economie Politique—Du Rachat des Chemins de fer par 
YEtat. 7. Une Fantasie Esthétique Genevoise. 


Novembre 1, 1860.—1. Trois Ministres de l’Empire Romain sous les Fils 
de Théodose—I. Rufin. 2. Beaux-Arts—Du Principe des > 
le Concours en Gréce et de nos Jours. 8. Miss Tempéte. 4. Etudes 
d’Economie Forestiére—Les Praduits Forestiers de la France et Les 
Essais d’Acclimation. 5. Le Salarie et le Travail des Femmes—lIII. Les 
Femmes dans la Petite Industrie. 6. Le Cardinal Alberoni et une Expé- 
dition en Sicile au XVIII* Siécle. 7. De l’Allemagne en 1860, Les 
Gouvernemens et les Partis Au-Dela du Rhin. 


Novembre, 15, 1860.—1. Une Parque, Scénes de la Vie Anglaise, Premiére 
Partie. 2. Nouvelle Exégése de Shakspeare D’Aprés une Théorie An- 
laise sur la Question des Races. 3. La Chute de Empire d’Occident 
Récits du Ve Siecle, de M. Amédée Thierry.) 4. La Lombardie et la 
Société Milanaise Depuis la Derniére Guerre de l’Independance. 5. Con- 
troverse sur la Question d’Orient a Propos d’Ecrits Récens. 6. Sciences 
—La Génération Spontanée et les Travaux de M. Pouchet. 7%. Pierre 
Landais et la Nationalité Bretonne, Premiére Partie. 


Décembre 1, 1860.—1. L’Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise—XI. Les Volun- 
taires de l’Armée Britannique et l’Ecole de Hythe. 2. Quinze Jours au 
Désert, Souvenirs d’un Voyage en Amérique, Papiers Posthumes, 3. Une 
Parque, Scénes de la Vie Anglaise, Derniére Partie. 4. La Nouvelle 
Election Présidentielle et les Partis Aux Etats-Unis en 1860. 5. Pierre 
Landis et la Nationalité Bretonne, Seconde Partie. 6. Economie Rurale 
de la Belgique—Les Flandres. 


Décembre 15, 1860.—1. L’Irelande en 1860, ses Griefs et sa Nationalité, 
2. Histoire Naturelle de l’Homme—Unité de VEspéce Humaine, le 
Régne Human, Premiére Partie. 3. L’Italie depuis la Paix de Villa- 
franca—L La Révolution Italienne et la Papauté. 4. De l’Esclavage 
aux Etats-Unis—I. Le Code Noir et les Esclaves. 5. Les Finances et 
les Travaux Publics de Espagne. 6. La Lande-aux-Jagueliers, Scénes 
et Récit du Bas-Anjou. 7%. Leibnitz et Hegel, D’Aprés de Nouveaux 
Documens. 8. Portraits Poétiques—Madame Desbordes-Valmore et ses 
Poésies Posthumes. 


Janvier 1, 1861.—1. Le Roi Louis-Phillippe et l’Empereur Nicholas (1841- 
1848.) 2. Les Mineurs du Harz, Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans |’Alle- 
edu Nord. 8. De la Statistique en France et des Progrés de la 
Richesse Public. 4, Conquéte de la Mer. 5. L’Esclavage aux Etats- 
Unis—II. Les Planteurs et les Abolitionistes. 6. Histoire Naturelle de 
V’Homme—Unité de l’Espéce Humaine—II. L’Espéce, la Variété et la 
Race. 7%. Deux Jours de Sport a Java, Scénes de la Vie Indo-Hollan- 
daise. 8. Des Derniers Budgets de la France et de l’Accroissement des 
Dépenses. 


Janvier 15, 1861.—1. La Comptesse d’Albany—I. Louise de Stolberg et 
Charles-Edouard. 2. L’Empoissonnement des Eaux Douces—Les Pois- 
sons Sédentaires et les Poissons Voyageurs, Meurs, Production, Eléve 
et Acclimatation des Diverses Espéces. 3. Le Général Sir Robert Wilson 
au Camp Russe en 1812, Souvenirs de Guerre et de Diplomatie. 4. Leib- 
niz et Bossuet d’Aprés leur Correspondance Inédite. 5. Histoire Natu- 
relle de "Homme—Unité de l’Espéce Humaine—III. Races Végétales 
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et Animales. 6. Deux Episodes Diplomatiques—I. Derniéres Négocia- 
tions de l’Empire, Ouvertures de Francfort et Conférences de Chatillon. 
7. Les Voyageurs en Orient—VI. De la Moralité des Finances Turques. 


Février 1, 1861.—1. L’Italie Depuis Villafranca—II. Le Roi Frangois II. 
et la Révolution de Naples. 2. Joseph de Maistre et Lamennais—Les 
Tendances Communes et les Résultats Définitifs de leur Phil hie. 
8. La Comtesse d’Albany—II. La Reine d’Angleterre et Victor Alfieri. 
4, Histoire Naturelle de l’Homme—Unité de l’Es: Humaine—IV. Des 
Variations dans les Etres Organisés. 5. Les Finances de l’Empire. 
6. La Fauvette Bleue, Récit des Bords de la Loire. 7%. Les Fantaisies 
d’Histoire Naturelle de M. Michelet. 


REVUE CHRETIENNE, Octobre 15, 1860.—1. Madame de Maintenon. 2. Une 
Excursion dans l’Italia du nord dans |’Automner 1860. 8. Le Temple 
de Jerusalem. 4, Ch.-Victor de Bonstetten. 


Novembre 15, 1861.—1. Quelques Réflexions sur l’Avenir de la Religion— 
Réponse 4 M. Renan. 2. Port-Royal (2° article.) 8. Un Apercu sur 
Goethe. 4. Un Nouveau Systéme de Traduction des Evangeles, 
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Art. XIII.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE,. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Codex Alexandrinus. H KAINH AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum Grace 
ex Antiquissimo Codice Alexandrino a C. G. Worps. Olim Descrip- 
tum: Ad Yidem Ipsius Codicis Denuo Accuratius. Edidit B. H. CowPER. 
Londini: Venumdant Williams and Norgate et D. Nutt. Edinburge: 
Williams and Norgate. New York: B. Westermann & Loe. 1860. 

In the year 1638 Cyril Lucar, at one time Patriarch of Alexandria, 

afterward of Constantinople, was by the arbitrary decree of the 

Emperor of Turkey put to death. There had been in his possession 

a Greek manuscript of the Old and New Testament, brought prob- 

ably by him from Alexandria, written in a fair hand in a large and 

beautiful uncial letter. This manuscript, nine years before his death, 

Cyril had sent by the hand of Sir Thomas Roe as a present to 

Charles the First, King of England, by whose order it was placed 

in the British Museum. Accompanying the manuscript was a 

Latin letter by Cyril stating that it was some thirteen hundred 

years old, and was written by the hand of Thecla, a noble Egyp- 

tian lady. With regard to this Thecla nothing is clearly known; 
but the Egyptian origin of the manuscript has formerly been held 
credible on good evidence, and has lately received some curious 
confirmation from a coincidence of some of its ornamentation with 
certain figures upon the Egyptian monuments. The portion con- 
taining the New Testament is a volume about ten inches wide and 
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fourteen high. The material is thin, fine, beautiful vellum, often 
discolored at the edges, which have been marred by time, and too 
closely cut by the culpable carelessness of the modern binder. The 
age of this manuscript has been variously estimated, but the opin- 
ion of the best judges places it about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. It has been heretofore held as scarcely inferior in antiquity 
to the Vatican manuscript. The late discovery of Tischendorf sinks 
it to a lower relative rank. 

But one edition of this manuscript of the New Testament has 
hitherto been published. In 1786, under the patronage of the 
authorities of the British Museum, a fac-simile edition was issued 
under the editorship of C.G. Woide. This work was in folio, with 
excellent prolegomena and notes, but it has long since become 
scarce and expensive: Modern students are mostly indebted for 
their knowledge of its readings to the labors of collators. Hence, 
it is a great favor to the scholars of our day that a handsome edi- 
tion has now been published, under the care of Mr. Cowper, in a 
handsome form, accessible to them at a comparatively cheap rate. 
It is a beautiful octavo, on fine solid paper, in a large, clear, stately 
type. It is kept on sale by Westermann, of whom it may be 
ordered. 


A Text-Book of the History of Doctrines, By Dr. K. R. HaGENBACH, Pro- 
fessor of Pucolomy 9 at Halle. The Edinburgh Translation of ¢. W. 
Bucu, revised, with large Additions, from the Fourth German Edition, 
and other Sources. By Henry B. Smrru, D.D., Professor in the Union 
a ag Seminary of the City of New York. Volume 1. 8vo. .y PP. 
478 ew York: Sheldon & Co, 1861. 


Christian students will welcome with great pleasure an American 
edition of 1.agenbach. That so accomplished a scholar as Pro- 
fessor Smith has undertaken the work will be a matter of addition- 
al gratification; and we may add that it has not been permitted to 
pass through his hands without receiving valuable and ~— 
traces of his ability and research. 

Hagenbach’s work first appeared in Germany in 1841; Mr. 
Buch’s Edinburgh translation in 1846. Successive editions, ‘both 
in German and English, have attested the public estimation of the 
work, Dr. Smith has revised the translation, and made important 
additions from a variety of sources from the theological literature 
of Germany, England, and America. 

The History of Doctrines, Dr. Smith remarks, -has been of all 
the branches of theological study the most neglected in our 
theological courses. Perhaps a supply of this omission will be 
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important in its effects. A comprehensive view of the various 
theological opinions that have occupied the mind of Christendom 
through her whole history, cannot fail of producing, in most 
cases, @ liberalizing and yet regulative effect upon the mind. 

“The theological position of the author,” Dr. Smith remarks, 
“is on the middle ground between the destructive criticism of the 
school of Tubingen, and the literal orthodoxy of the extreme 
Lutherans, while he also sympathizes with the Reformed rather 
. than with the Lutheran type of theology.” We commend the 
publication to our Christian scholars, and especially to our ino- 
logical professors. 


Prospectus of Nichol’s Series of Standard Divines. Puritan section, consist- 
ing of the complete works of Goodwin, Manton, Sibbes, Charnock, Rey- 
nolds, Clarkson, Brooks, and Adams’s Practical Works. 12mo., pp. 26. 
Edinburgh: James Nichol. 1861. 


The project of publishing a series of the old Puritan divines has 
been started in England, designed to render them accessible to the 
students and clergymen who are scholarly in taste though scanty 
in pocket. It has, of course, received the hearty support of the 
leading Calvinistic divines of England, and to a slightly qualified 
approval we find appended the names of a catalogue of Wesleyan 
divines, including those of Mr. Arthur and Dr. M’Clintock. We 
have not felt quite willing to add our own names to any recom- 
mendation to our ministry of a series from which evangelical Ar- 
minian divines are formally excluded. Such an exclusion draws a 
strict sectarian line which we must promptly and frankly recog- 
nize. To our ministry we say, here is a body of old divinity, evan- 
gelical, but strictly Calvinistic in character. We think it might 
just as well remain, valuable from scarceness, on the shelves of the 
large old libraries; for the simple reason that there is an ample 
body of extant divinity in. our language just as evangelical and 
less unsound. 
The Character of Jesus, forbidding the Possible Classification with Men, 
Ay eye BusHNELy. 24mo., pp. 178. New York: Charles Scribner. 


The argument for Christianity from the character of Jesus possesses 
a peculiar force, and is here developed by Dr. Bushnell with his 
peculiar originality and power. It is an argument specially calcu- 
lated to impress reflective minds, and into such it enters with an 
intuitive clearness difficult to resist. Ullmann’s work on the Sin- 
lessness of Jesus belongs to the same class of argument. The lat- 
ter has been published by Gould & Lincoln. 
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The Benefit of Christ's Death ; or, the Glorious Riches of God's Free Grace, 
which every true Believer receives by Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
Originally written in Italian by Aonro PALEARIO, and now reprinted 
from an ancient English translation. With an Introduction by Rev. 
Joun Ayer, M. A., Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. 18mo., pp. 160. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 


Aonio Paleario was an Italian martyr for the principles of the 
Reformation, whose death is narrated with much interest in the 
introduction. Of his work the following notice is given by 
Macaulay : , 


It was not on moral influence alone that the Catholic Church relied.: In Spain 
and Italy the civil sword was unsparingly employed in her support. The Inquisi- 
tion was armed with new powers, and inspired with a new energy. If Protestant- 
ism, or the semblance of Protestantism, showed itself in any quarter, it was 
instantly met, not by party-teasing persecution, but by persecution of that sort 
which bows down and crushes all but a very few select spirits. Whoever was 
suspected of heresy, whatever his rank, his learning, or his reputation, was to 
purge himself to the satisfaction of a severe and vigilant tribunal, or to die by fire. 
Heretical books were sought out and destroyed with unsparing rigor. Works 
which were once in every house were so effectually suppressed, that no copy of 
them is now to be found in the most extensive libraries. One book in particular, 
entitled “Of the Benefit of the Death of Christ,” had this fate. It was written in 
Tuscan, was many times reprinted, and was eagerly read in every part of Italy. 
But the inquisitors detected in it the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. They proscribed it; and it ts now as utterly lost as the second decade of 
Livy. 

The work, however, had been previously translated into Spanish 
and French, and the present translation was made from the French 
by A. G. (Arthur Golding) in the reign of Elizabeth. It is a 
work of much evangelical power and simplicity, slightly predesti- 
narian in its views. 


Notes on New Testament Literature and Ecclesiastical History. By Joszru 
Appison ALEXANDER, D.D. 12mo., pp. 319. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1861. 

Thoughts on Preaching ; being Contributions to Homiletics. By James W. 
ALEXANDER, D.D. 12mo., pp. 514. New York: CharlesScribner. 1861. 

The Gospel according to Matthew explained. By JoszrH Appison ALEX- 
ANDER. 12mo., pp. 456. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 


These posthumous publications abound with the practical wis- 
dom and rich scholarship characteristic of the authors. The notes 
on preaching are simply the record of self-study ; the memoranda 
of the author’s various experiments in attaining the method for 
himself most suitable and effective. Herein the record is of itself 
a lesson. It admonishes the young preacher to be ever on the 
alert, not merely for general rules that are stiffly laid down for 
all, but for those specialties of method which are most adapted 
for the success of one. 
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Hints on the Formation of Religious Addressed especially to 
oung Men and Women. of Chistian ucation. By Rev. Ray PaLMER,. 
. D. 12mo., pp. 824. New York: Sheldon & Co, 1860, 


Dr. Palmer’s book embraces discussions of a valuable series of 
most important topics, which only need to be brought in contact 
with the proper minds to produce an impressive and heneficent 
effect. The mental injury produced by a permanent state of skep- 
ticism, the laws of moral reasoning, the importance of and re 
sponsibility for opinions, are topics that prepare the way. Then 
comes a number of arguments, bearing the stamp. of productive 
ability, upon the proofs, the needs, and the benefits of revelation 
and of a faith in the high truths of Christianity. 





Law and Penalty ; or, Eternal Punishment consistent with the Fatherhood 
of God. By Joszpn P. Tompson, D. D., Pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, 12mo., pp. 358. New ‘York: Sheldon & Co. 

Dr. Thompson has, in this little volume, discussed in a fresh and 

original style an ancient and momentous topic, namely, the doc- 

trine of eternal punishment. He first confronts in clear and cate- 
gorical issue the dicta of those oracles of modern humanitarianism, 

Theodore Parker and Charles Kingley, with the utterance of 

the true oracle of divine humanity, Jesus Christ, and shows on 

which side lies the balance of benevolence and authority. He 
next interrogates the providential history of the world, and finds 
visible in its administration the signature of retribution. He next 
examines the nature of sin, of free agency, and of penalty, to show 
that after present probation terminates restoration is impossible. 

Finally, he meets the argument of annihilationism. It is an able 

and eloquent discussion of this awful subject. 





Reason and. the Bible; or, the Trath of Religion. By Muzs P. Squier, 
D. D., Professor of Intellectual and Mora Philosophy, Beloit College 
12mo., pp. 840. New York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 
Dr. Squier is an able and independent thinker, and a clear, attract- 
ive writer on moral and intellectual topics, somewhat transcen- 
dental in philosophy, theologically an advocate of the Arminianized 
Calvinism, which maintains “the power of contrary choice,” and 
renders predestination into a deeree to permit or non-prevent the 
free act. The present is a well elaborated essay to show a priori 
that the religion of the Bible is necessarily true. His trains of 
thought will meet the demands of certain classes of mind, and are 
well worthy to be traced by lovers of unique pathways. 
Fovrrn Sxries, Vol. XIII.—22 
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Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. By Dr. A. THoivck. Translated 
from the fourth revised and edition, by the Rev. R. Lunpin 
Brown, M.A., Translator of “The Sinlessness of Jesus; an Evidence for 
Christianity.” 8vo., pp. 448. Philadelphia: Smith, Rogie & Co. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 

This commentary on the great sermon is one of the masterpieces 

of the distinguished author. He who reads it after being accus- 

tomed only to the general run of our common English commentators, 
will find it pour a volume of light over the whole area of that dis- 
course. It is a great mistake to suppose that that passage of the 
sacred word is a simple essay, made up of the platitudes of an ele- 
mentary morality; it abounds in difficulties that need the hand of 
a master to solve, and such a master in the main Tholuck proves 


himself. 


adie 
oe 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 

Guesses at Truth. By two Brothers. From the. Fifth London Edition. 
12mo., pp. 545. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
The “two brothers” alluded to were Augustus William and 
Julius Charles Hare. The work seems mainly done by the latter. 
It is preluded with a dedication by Julius Charles to Wordsworth, 
in which he makes most pathetic allusion to his deceased brother, 
as well as to Coleridge, the acknowledged leader in inaugurating 
a result from the materializing philosophy of what he styles “a 
hard age.” 

Julius Charles, though a prosy preacher, was a nervous writer ; 
and such was his personal influence that he was held by some as 
the leader of the Broad Church party of the Anglican Church. 
The “ Guesses at Truth” was published in 1827. A second edition, 
with posthumous additions, was issued in 1828. The present vol- 
ume, from the press of Ticknor and Fields, is in handsome style, 
and will be very acceptable to our.American thinkers and readers, 
but it should have been furnished with a biography of the authors. 

The Coleridgian school of which Hare was so distinguished a 
scholar did not work the overthrow of the Lockian philosophy, 
with its train of ultraisms and consequences, so much by a solution 
of its logic as by aiming to apply an alterative to the spirit of the 
day in which its logic was based. They entered a vigorous protest 
rather than produced a thorough refutation. Borrowing much of 
their philosophy from the then unknown Germany, they prosecuted 
a guerilla warfare, and harassed the foe with irregular arrowy 
showers. It was a battle of sharp and salient intuitions against 
heavy and formal syllologism. Of this war, Coleridge’s “ Aids to 
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Reflection,” and other works, and these “Guesses,” are reliés. 
These writers did not construct any elaborate counter-system. 
Coleridge, indeed, imagined that his intuitional eye could descry 
the outlines of a grand synthesis, the structure of which he would 
in time place before the world. He failed, as his friends thought, 
from procrastination, etc., to accomplish the work. He failed, as 
we venture to imagine, from want of constructive capacity to set 
his building up. 

There is something attractive in the refined, classical, subtle, 
elegant, intuitional spirit of Hare. He belonged to that class of 
mind whom the semi-sensationalism of Locke, the necessitarianism 
of Hobbes, and the denial of our moral nature taught by Paley, 
would have forced into infidelity. He fought his way to what of 
a spiritual religion he attained. Its sincerity he attested by a 
zealous performance, colleger though he was, of the humble duties 
of a rustic pastorate. The engraving prefixed to the present vol- . 
ume meets our beau ideal of the thorough-bred Oxonian. 





Coins, Medals, and Seals, Ancient and Modern, ‘illustrated and described. 
With a Sketch of the History of Coins and Coinage, Instructions for 
Young Collectors, Tables of Com euprretire Rarity, Price Lists of lish 
and American Coins, Medals, and Tokens, etc., etc. Edited by W. C. 
Prime, Author of “ Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia, » “Tent Life in the 
Holy Land,” etc., etc. Small 4to. New York: Harper & Brothers. , 

Mr. Prime has here made a fine effort to popularize an interesting 
and valuable branch of investigation. One of his purposes has 
been to supersede the present puerile love for strange coin bya 
legitimate understanding and appreciation of the historical uses of 
numismatic science. The work is copiously illustrated, as_ it 
should be, with engraved specimens. The treatise is itself in 
chronological order. But revolving its pages backward, beginning 
with the end, trace with your eye the records of receding antiquity. 
First, are the coins and medals of our own country running back 
to a period of the Revolution’ and colonization. Next come the 
coins and medals of England, mounting up to William the Conqueror, 
and through the Saxon times. Then come Greece and Rome; and 
then the Hebrew ages, ascending even to the Abrahamic age, 
with a sidelong limb branching into Egypt... Through all these 
periods do these voluble little pocket monuments commemorate 
the events, present the pictures of the distinguished men, and illus- 
trate the history, of past ages. Some of the most striking illus- 
trations and confirmations of sacred writ are derived from coins 
and medals, all the more striking and convincing from their minute- 
ness and the accidental character of the evidence. 
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The Recreations of a Country Parson. 12mo., pp. 442. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1861. 

There is something soothing and genial in the “country parson.” 
He is a sort of Vicar of Wakefield turned philosopher ; his philos- 
ophizing being of the diffusive, amplifying, ruminating style, rather 
than of the deep and sententious. He discourses in no hurry, but 
takes his time; and if you have not time, you can go and leave 
room for those that have. His pages are sunny. He writes in 
periods mellifluous, such as cannot be done with a steel pen. Read 
and be wiser, be quieter, be happier, be better. 


The New American Cyclopedia, A Popular Dictionary of General Knowl- 
= Edited by Gzorer Ripuey and Caries A. Dana, Volumes X 
XI, J saci ag Pp. 800, 800. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. 1861. 


The American Cyclopedia marches into completed existence with a 
very stately and inevitable progress. With.an able corps of con- 
tributors, upon a large and liberal foundation, the work has already 
passed the ordeal of general criticism, and secured a permanent 


and commanding position as the completest work of the kind in 

our language. Asa work of reference it will be invaluable to . 

every literary man. 

The Romance of Natural History By Panar Hua Gown, 7 RA. 
Author of “ Aquarium,” ae etc., a — Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 
868. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1. 

In this volume, as in his previous productions, Mr. Gosse has 

displayed his extraordinary power at exhibiting the picturesque 

aspects of the natural world, the wonderful romance of reality. A 

main point of the book is a brave effort to secure for the sea ser- 

pent a respectable position in the classifications of science. The 

‘work is externally finished in a suitable style. 


> 


ovo 


History, Biography, and Topography. 


Memorials of Thomas Hood. Collected, and Edited by his 
Daughter. With a Preface and Notes by Son. Illustrated with 
Copies from his own Sketches. Two vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The name of Thomas Hood stirs the founts of smiles and tears 
more quickly than that of any other Jitteratewr of this century. 
For many years he was the leading comic genius in English 
literature. He may be said to have created the modern type of 
the ridiculous: in literature. Lamb was as great a wit, probably, 
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and a greater humorist; but Lamb confined his wit to the unpub- 
lished form of his tea-table and his correspondence. His Essays 
of Elia and poems have but little of the sparkle that the letters 
and jokes, published since his death, disclose. A genial, quiet, 
rich humorist is all his own revelations of himself revealed. Hood 
commenced his career as a joker and punster with word and pen, 
and was without question ahead of all his cotemporaries in these 
gifts. Jerrold never equaled him in the use of words, nor in that 
funniest of gifts, the power of punning with the pen, or making 
little pictures utter the most laughable jests. Oruikshanks has no 
such gift, rare as his qualities in comic drawing are; nor Hogarth, 
nor Wilkie. Thackeray alone approaches him in this talent, but 
Thackeray is more scholarly and finished, and hence not so broad, 
nor so instantly and universally appreciable as Hood. Punch, with 
all its varied wealth, is but a feeble successor of Hood’s “ Comic 
Annual,” Hood’s own, and other serials got up almost exclusively 
by him. Nothing in the line of pictorial wit surpasses many of those 
tiny sketches. How admirably the geographical passion of his day, 
the discovery of the pole, is set off in the frightened boy suddenly 
overtaken by the pole of a coach. The other geographical passion, 
the discovery of the source of the Niger, is hit off with equal wit 
in the picture of the black stream issuing from the overturned ink- 
stand. The republication of these funny scraps of poetry 
and prose without their funnier linear attendants, so common 
among us, is as absurd as it would be to publish the pieces them- 
selves with every pun carefully picked out. 

He did not shine alone in this sphere. In his earlier literary 
history other qualities showed themselves. Sometimes the comic 
mask would suddenly drop and reveal features of most tragic 
power. The Dream of Eugene Aram is one of the most quiet yet 
most intense tragedies in the English language. .The Ancient 
Mariner and Christabel are not more frightful, while they use a 
sort of supernaturalism to increase their terror. The dream is one - 
of the plainest and most straightforward stories. Other pieces, 
like the Haunted House, etc., have @ like element of the horrible. 
He had, also, a.vein of quiet, pleasant fancy which shows itself in 
The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, and many bits of song that 
gleam among his pages like his Ruth among the reapers. It was 
not till late in life that he showed how great was his power over 
the pathetic. In two or three of these later poems his genius 
seemed to have flowered in verses of rarest sympathy and sweetness. 
The Song of the Shirt and The Bridge of Sighs are the crowning 
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efforts of his life, those by which he has won his widest and most 
enduring fame. He wrote but little after them. Sickness soon 
after wrought its perfect work, which it had been laboring so 
many years to accomplish. 

These memorials consist chiefly of letters written between the 
years 1835 and 1844, They are genial, and at times witty; but 
have not the careful, elaborate wit of his. publications. His life 
was too happy to make his private correspondence peculiarly bril- 
liant. A few of them are carefully prepared, and are, of course, 
exceedingly rich in fun; but most of them are only the rollicking 
overflowings of a jovial nature resting in the perfect blessedness 
of home content. 

These letters show him cheerful and brave in his constant battle 
with sickness and poverty. We wish they showed him pious. 
He, however, had a great dread of that grace, and the bitterest 
letter in the volume is a savage retort on a good lady who “la- 
bored” with him, because of the irreligious or non-religious ten- 
dency of his writings. He had the reputation of being a skeptic, 
but this his daughter vehemently denies. He was undoubtedly of 
the school of light scoffers who have not yet quite died out in 
England, and are just beginning to buzz their brief day in America. 
His last words show that the early teachings and general influence 
of the Church finally, though feebly, encompassed and rescued him. 
In a whisper, he said: ““O Lord, say, ‘Arise, take tl thy cross and 
follow me!” H. 


Our Hacellent Women of the Methodist Church, in England and America. 
“Tilustrated with fourteen engravings on steel. 8vo., pp. 286. New 
York: J. C, Buttre. 

This superb volume was projected by G. P. Disosway, Esq.; the 

articles are contributed by a variety of hands, and the engravings 

are executed by Buttre. Among the writers are Dr. Stevens, Dr. 

Peck, Mrs. Olin, Mrs. Freeborn Garrettson, Dr. M’Clintock, and 

Dr. D. W. Clark. The list of characters is appropriately headed 

by the mother of the Wesley brothers. It is a noble memorial 

volume; being one of the sparkling gems of the season, and a 

suitable souvenir for any season. 

We are not sure whether the selection of Aiieciosha ladies could 
have been improved. Certain it is we could count up a goodly 
number of living Methodist ladies whose names would grace a 
handsome volume. Our Ladies’ Repository is indeed conducted 
with great success by a masculine hand; but there are several 
ladies we could name, amply qualified to conduct it, we do not 
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say as ably, but ably. We have feminine talent in and about 
New York enough both to edit and to fill with taste and ability 
the pages of a spirited monthly. This we say, not to provoke the 
enterprise; but to suggest attention to the amount of feminine 
talent extant among us at the present time. Mrs. Olin, Mrs. 
Holdich, Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Phebe Palmer, Miss Imogen Mercein, 
with other kindred names, are clustered over a narrow area of 
our country. We name but one who has not appeared either as 
contributor or author in our Quarterly. 





Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor, and the Russian 
Acquisitions on the aes of a and China. With pe 
among the Mountain Kirghis, and the Manjours, Manyargs, Toungous, 
Towzemts, Goldi, and Gelyaks; the Hunting and Pastoral Tribes. By 
THomas WiTLaM Arxrnson, F.G.8., F.R.G.8., Author of “Oriental and 
Western Siberia.” With a Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo., 
pp. 448. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Mr. Atkinson possesses rare qualifications for his “mission” as an 

explorer and recorder. The northern half of Asia is like Africa, 

though in a different way, a land of the future; and his records are 
hardly less interesting than those of Livingstone himself. His 
graphic descriptions are well illustrated by drawings done by his 
own hand fresh from nature, presenting the strange sceneries and 


objects of that land of rocks and frosts. 


History of the United Netherlands, from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Synod of Dort; with a full view of the English-Dutch Struggle 
against Spain, and of the mY a and Destruction of the Spanish 
By Joun Lotnrop Mortey, LL.D., D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France; Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


2 volumes 8vo., pp. 532, 563. 
The concurrent voice of contemporary criticism pronounces that 
the present volumes will confirm the reputation of its author as a 
standard historian. We hope to furnish our readers a full review 
of the work. Py 








Odd People, Being a Popular Description of Races of Man. By 
Captain Mayne Rem, Author of “The Desert Home,” etc. With Ilus- 
trations, 12mo., pp. 461. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 

We have many “odd” neighbors in the world. There are people 

who indulge in habits decidedly uncleanly ; others whose persons 

have very peculiar formations and features; and others still who 
actually cultivate the foible of eating human flesh. Their acquaint- 
ance is much less pleasant in real life than in Mr. Reid’s book. 
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Plants of the Holy Land, with their Froits and: Flowers. Beautifully Mlus- 
trated by Original Drawings, colored from nature. By Rev. Henny S. 
Ossorn, Author of “ Palestine, Past and Present.” Small 4to., pale green 
and gilt, pp. 174. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1861. 

Mr. Osborn’s “ Palestine,” which was noticed in a former number 

of our Quarterly, introduced bim to the acquaintance of the public 

as an accomplished scholar, an acute observer, and a pleasant 
writer. The present volume, suggested by the topics treated in 
that, is the result of valuable and competent personal investigation, 
with the best living aids. A thorough use of the older works of 
Bochart and others, corrected by the light of the latest investi- 
gations, renders the work authoritative in its department. All this 
erudition is presented in a graceful style of language, and with an 
exterior finish of the volume appropriate.to the beautiful subject, 
rendering it one of the most pleasing, as well as most useful books 
of the season. The illustrations are done with much brilliancy of 
coloring, and their perfectly authentic character renders them 


objects of special interest. 


The Life of Trust. Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with Grorex 
MULLER, written by himself. Edited and Condensed by Rev. H. Lin- 


COLN WAYLAND, Pastor of the Third Baptist Church, Worcester, Mass, 
With an Introduction by Francis WaYLAnD. 12mo., pp. 475. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George 8. 


Blanchard. 1861. 
Of this work we are expecting a full review. 





Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, from 1789-1856. From Gaus & 
Szaton’s Annals of ae gh from their Register of Debates, and 
from the Official Repo Debates by Joun C. Rives. By the Author 


of the Thirty Years’ View. Vols. xv, xvi. 8vo., pp. 631, 631. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 
The present volumes of this great work bring our Congressional 
History ddéwn to September 1850. They present the details of the 


celebrated compromise of that year. 


os 
op 





Educational. 


Education ; Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Herpert SPEencer. 
Author of “Social Statistics,” etc., etc. 12mo., pp. 288. New Yerk: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is a leading writer in the British Reviews, 

especially the Westminster, and is an able exponent of principles 
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belonging to the general school of John Stuart Mill. The Apple- 
ton’s have issued a prospectus of an extensive scheme of volumes 
from his pen upon subjects of great theoretical and practical im- 
portance. They propose to embrace a scheme of philosophy in its 
various departments, founded upon carefully elaborated first prin- 
ciples. Biology, psychology, sociology, and morality are to be 
presented in their newest light under the power of a fresh and 
original investigation. Much is already written. Upon the sub- 
scription list we find some of the most eminent American names, 
such as Everett, Charles Sumner, Bancroft, Dr. Storrs, Seward, 
and G. P. Marsh. 

The present volume is written with a fair but not commanding 
ability. The writer forcibly urges the importance of imparting to 
every pupil the knowledge of those branches most practically 
adapted to his uses in life. He speaks slightingly of classical attain- 
ment except as a specialty, and endeavors to point out specifically 
the parts and methods of knowledge and instruction to be preferred. 





Rudiments of Publie Speaking and Debate ; or, Hints on the Applications of 
Logic. By G. J. Hotyoake. With an Essay on Sacred Eloquence, by 
Henry Rogers, Revised, with Introduction and Notes by L. D. Bar- 
rows, D.D. 12mo., pp. 280. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. 

For all aspirants to excellence in public speaking this is a valuable 

and interesting practical manual. The principal Essay, by Mr. 

Holyoake, of England, is a fresh, piquant, suggestive production ; 

full of illustrative anecdotes, striking apothegms, intuitive glances 

into men and things, shaped into a symmetrical but by no means 
exhaustive treatise. The Essay by Henry Rogers, the brilliant 
and profound author of the Eclipse of Faith, was first published in 
the Edinburgh Review, where it received the marked attention of 
the thoughtful world, as filled with suggestions of practical value. 

We think it not overrated. The only fault we find with it is its 

apparent purpose of running all pulpit eloquence into the same 

mould. It assumes to say, a little too peremptorily, This is the 
way and the only way. We object to so much strait-jacket. 

This may be @ way, a most excellent way; but neither the genius 

of the preacher nor the idiosyncracies of the hearer are to be 

fastened to the one mode that suits Mr. Rogers and his class. To 
the first Essay Mr. Barrows has affixed a series of notes, which are 
eminently observations taken fresh from life and practice by a live 
and practical preacher. Let our young ministry study this work 
and we think they will acknowledge a high obligation for its 
"benefits, : 
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The Elements of Logic ; adapted to the Capacity of Younger Students. By 
Cuartes K. Truxe, D.D, Revised Edition. 12mo., pp. 176. New 
York: Carlton & Porter; Ivison, Phinney, & Co. 1861. 

Dr. True’s manual is remarkable for its clearness and simplicity. 

It develops the established principles of the science by a lucid 

statement of the principles illustrated, with a copious list of ex- 

amples. For the purpose of inducting the pupil into the element- 
ary principles it has perhaps no superior ; and to render it suitable 
for the advanced collegiate classes it only wants additions and en- 

largements in the same style and spirit. Logic is practically a 

disciplinary rather than an enriching science. Its practical value, 

like that of grammar, is not so much in the knowledge it bestows 
as the habits it creates. The logical drill, completely performed, 
affects our reasoning operations and gives them more or less a dif. 
ferent method, leaving its effects on the action even after the rules 
are forgotten. For general practical purposes, therefore, it is not 
so much the amount of knowledge acquired, as the thoroughness 
of the praxis, which produces the modifying result. The present 
volume, well reduced to practice, would to a great extent accom- 
plish this end. 


2s 
—~_ 


Belles Lettres and Classical. 


Moral and Religious Quotations from the Poets, Topically Arranged. Com- 
prising Choice Selections from Six Hundred Authors. Compiled by 
v. Witi1aM Ricu, A.M. 8vo., pp. 888. New York: Carlton & 
Porter, 200 Mulberry-st. 

In the day when we were ambitious for all knowledge, we often 
wished, as we surveyed some magnificent library, that its contents 
could be concentrated to a few select ingots of thought, and re- 
ceived into the mind. So far as poetry is concerned, Mr. Rice 
has here achieved about the best that can be done in this way with 
a library of “six hundred” poets. From a wide range of English 
and American authors, and from a choice few of German, French, 
Greek, and Latin, he has, with vast reading and unusual taste and 
skill, made a most complete selection of choicest passages upon a 
circle of topics most desirable to a moral and intellectual thinker. 
However much one may often prefer for perusal an entire produc- 
tion to a fragment, there is a great interest in tracing the different 
modes in which different men of genius can treat the same subject, 
by selecting different traits, or approaching by different access. 
Take the theme Immortality, and see with what varying phrases, 
what different lights and shades, the most brilliant minds that 
ever thought on earth have touched it. It is amusing as well as 
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interesting to see how each candidate steps successively forward to 
show with what magic of thought and word he can enchant you. 
Great is yeur privilege in thus calling before your umpirage the 
proudest sons of song to contend for the crown of mastery at 
your hand. (We may remark by the way that the twelfth passage 
on Immortality was written, not by “ Anonymous,” but by Lord 
Byron.) 

In the whole work, perhaps, there is no passage to which we 
are more inclined to assign the prize than to the sonnet, under the . 
head of Darkness, by a poet hardly known as a poet, J. Blanco 
White. For beauty and sublimity, whether of imagery, language, 
or thought, what sonnet is its superior ? 


Mysterious night! when our first parent knew ~ 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, — 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O sun? or who could find 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife? 
Tf light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 


The volume is externally finished in various styles. In its best. 
style it is one of the finest annuals for any year of any century of 
future time. The book is one of the multiplying proofs that when 
Carlton & Porter lay out for the business, their workmanship is 
unsurpassed. : 





Oritical and Miscellaneous Hesays and Poems. By T. Basrneton Macav- 
Lay. New Edition. 12mo., pp. 858. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1860. 

These pieces embrace the fugitive productions of Macaulay from 

his boyhood, through his college days, until his maturity of man- 

hood. They exhibit a striking picture of this wonderful man, 
with all the versatility of his varied erudition and varied talents. 

The following memoranda in the brief preface furnish a summary 

of his active life: 


He was born on 25th October, 1800; commenced residence at Trinity 
Cambridge, in October, 1818; was elected Craven University Scholar in 1821; 
graduated as B. A. in 1822; was elected fellow of the college in October, 1824; 
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was called to the bar in February, 1826, when he joined the Northern Circuit; and 
was elected member for Calne in 1830. After this last event, he did not long con- 
tinue to practice at the bar. He went to India in 1834, whence he returned in 
June, 1838. He was elected member for Edinburgh in 1839, and lost this seat in 
July, 1847; and this (though he was afterward again elected for that city in July, 
1852, without being a candidate) may be censidered as the last instance of his 
taking an active part in the contests of public life. 


Herodotus. Recensuit JoszepHus WiLL1aMs BuaKEsLEY, §.T.B. Colb., ss,, 
ud Cantabr., quondam Socius. 2 vols. 24mo., pp. 862, 364. New 
ork. Harper & Brothers. 1861. 

' Huripides, ex recensione FrepErici A. Paugry, accessit valorum et nomi- 
num index. 2 vols., pp. 304, 310. New York: Harper & Bros. 1861. 
These pocket editions of the classics, of which the Harpers are 
presecuting a fine series, will be acceptable to the scholars of our 


country. 


Pamphlets. 


National Fast: A Fast-day Sermon, delivered in the City of Flint, Jan. 4, 
1861. By Rev. James 8. Smart, of the Methodist ata Church, 
Flint, Mich, 18mo., pp. 22. William Levenson. 1861. 

The free, outspoken, eloquent sentiments of Mr. Smart illustrate 

the folly of the Southern fantasy that New England is specially 

ultra, and may be allowed to drift away by herself. The great 
northwest responds to the northeast 

As Jura answers from her misty shroud 

Back to the joyous Alps that call to her aloud. 


Nor least distinct is the voice of the central peninsular state. 





The Duties of Christian Patriotism: A Discourse preached in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Warren-street, Roxbury, Mass., on the occasion of 
the National Fast. By Rev. Fates Henry NEwHALL. &vo., pp. 16. 
Boston: John M. Hewes, No. 81 Cornhill. 1861. 


Mr. Buchanan seemed to have had a presentiment that his cabinet 
and administration belonged to that “kind” that “goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting,” and so appointed a day for those ex- 
ercises. One good result was the preaching and publication of 
Mr. Newhall’s sermon. 


A sERMoN delivered on the late national Fast-pay, by Rev. 
Gitpert Haven, has been received, but mislaid. As our memory 
serves us, it was marked by Mr. Haven’s usual nervous thought 
and free speech. Of course he felt “irrepressibly” bound to re- 
iterate his pet heresy in favor of John Brown as a true martyr hero. 
For this view he quotes Victor Hugo, of whose fame we have 
heard as a rather brilliant poet of the pyrotechnic school, but aot 
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as a moral philosopher. He adduces, also, the precedent of Gari- 
baldi to justify John Brown, which seems to us rather contrast 
than parallel. We had supposed it an elementary principle, found 
in our horn-books of moral philosophy, that the man who pro- 
poses to revolutionize even the most unjust government must be 
able to show some presumptive prospect of success; otherwise he 
is a bootless disturher, leading his followers to ruin, and confirming 
the despotism he exasperates. Garibaldi could and did furnish 
this showing. But the project of liberating the half-civilized, scat- 
tered, unarmed, subdued negro slaves of this country, against the 
then united power of this nation, was evidently the hallucination 
of a man whom great injuries had rendered cerebrally monomaniac. 
It was conceived in insanity and could only turn out a dudibrium 
jiebile. On the whole, much more is made of the entire matter 
than it is worth. His raid was not equivalent to the hundredth 
part of the forays and outrages of the proslavery hordes upon 
Kansas, supported by all the power of an unscrupulous administra- 
tion. Had he committed an equal assault not against slavery, but 
in favor of it, the narration would hardly have filled 2 newspaper 
paragraph. Its truth would have been unscrupulously denied by 
the proslavery party, and the hero would have been rewarded with 
a government office. As it is, being 2 single case of the kind, the 
propagandists have felt bound to make the most of it. They have 
thence shown their extraordinary powers of creating a sensation, 
fully corroborating the sentiment attributed to Governor Houston, 
that ‘one slaveholder in a place can raise such a howl that you 





will imagine that he is a hundred.” 
Omnipotence of Charity: a Missio: reached before the 
isconsin ph Patel By C. E. cnice.” Pabl 


— request. 
tents. pp. 35. New York: Carlton and Porter, 1. mm 


Mr. Weirich’s sermon was published by erent at the Conference 
and the presiding bishop. It is marked by a bold, exuberant 
eloquence, which was doubtless very impressive in the delivery. 
Making due allowances for its oratorical purpose, it is impressive 
in the reading. Te 
Miscellaneous. 

The Doomsday Book of the State of New York. Founded 1860, Wells & 

Gillette, 20 Cooper Institute, New York, 

Borrowing a name from William the Conqueror, this company 
has established, on the principle of republican voluntaryism, an in- 
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stitution of some interest to most minds. The object is to furnish 
a safe depository through all future time for family records. Blanks 
are furnished for every person who orders them, presenting the 
points to be supplied of a brief biography. Pedigrees may be 
recorded, and in process of time investigations will be instituted of 
family histories. Apart from the natural interest belonging to 
descent, the permanent existence of such an institutiqn may be of 
great legal value in the settlement of titles to estates. The deposit 
will be made in the library of the Historical Society of the City of 
New York. The enterprise is sanctioned by a long array of the 
most eminent names of our country. 


The following works our space does not allow us to notice in full: 


First Greek Book. Comprising an outline of the Forms and Inflections 
of the Language. A complete Analytical Syntax and an Introductory 
Greck Reader, with Notes and Vocabularies by ALBERT Harkness, Ph. D. 
16mo., pp. 276. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 

Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. Ramaay, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. 12mo., pp. 297. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments. Translated 
and Arranged, with Notes, by LercesteR AmsBrosz Sawyer. Vol. II. 
The Later Prophets. 12mo., pp. 384. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co, 

Hymns of the Ages. Second Series. Being Selections from WitTTiER, 
CrasHaw, SOUTHWELL, HABINGTON, and other sources, 12mo., pp. 336. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

Christian Songs. Translations and other Poems by the Rev. JAmEs 
GruBornE Lyons, LL.D. 12mo., pp. 157. Philadelphia: Smith, English, 
& Co. 1861. 

Selections from the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, for Fam- 
ilies and Schools, By the Rev. Davip GREENE Hasxrns. 12mo., pp. 436. 
Boston: E, P. Dutton & Co. 1861. 

The Life of Faith Hxemplified ; or, Extracts from the Journal of HestER 
Ann Rocers. 18mo., pp. 276. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. 

The Odyssey of Homer, with the Hymns, Epigrams, and Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. Literally Translated, with Explanatory Notes, by THom- 
as Ators Buckiey, B. A. of Christ Church. 12mo., pp. 482. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1861. 

Handbook of Universal Literature. From the best and latest authorities. 
Designed for popular Reading and as a Text Book for Schools and Colleges. 
By Anna ©. Lynon Borta. 12mo., pp. 567. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The Housekeeper’s Encyclopedia of Useful Information for the House- 
keeper in all branches of Cooking and Domestic Economy. Containing the 
first Scientific and Reliable Rules for putting up all kinds of Hermetically 
Sealed Fruits, with or without Sugar, in Tin Cans or Common Bottles. 
Rules for Preserving Fruits in American and French styles. With Tried 
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Receipts for making Domestic Wines, Catsups, Syrups, Cordials, ete. And 
Practical Directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers, 
Destruction of Insects, etc., etc. By Mrs. E. F. Haskerr. 12mo., pp. 445. 
New York: D. Appleton & Oo. 1861. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. A Sequel to School Days at Rugby. By the 
Author of “ School Days at Rugby,” etc., ete. Part First. 12mo., pp. 360. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Faithful Forever, By Coventry Parmorg, Author of “The Angel in 
the House.” 12mo., pp. 231. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

One of Them. By Cuar.tes Lever, Author of “Charles O'Malley,” 
“Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 8vo., pp. 187. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1861. 

Kormak, An Icelandic Romance of the Tenth Century, in six cantos. 
12mo., pp. 110. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1861. 

Lake House. By Fanny JERRALD. Translated from the German by 
Nathaniel Greene. 12mo., pp. 304. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 

Struggle for Life. By the Author of “Seven Stormy Days,” “The Queen 
of the Red Chessmen,” etc., etc. Second thousand. 12mo., pp. 311. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1861. 

The Dutch Dominie of the Catskills ; or, The Time of Bloody Brandt.” 
By Rev. Davip Murpocn, D.D. 12mo., pp. 471. New York: Derby & 
Jackson. 1861. 
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JSwenile. 


Primary History of the, United States. Made Easy and Interesting for 
Beginners. By GrorcE B. QuacKkEnsoOs, A.M., Principal of the Collegiate 
School, N. Y. Author of “Illustrated History of the United States,” etc., 
etc. Square 12mo., pp. 192. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 

Our Year. A Child’s Book in Prose and Verse. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by CLARENCE DOBELL. 16mo., 
pp. 297. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

The Children’s Bible Picture Book. MWiustrated with 80 Engravings. 
16mo., pp. 821. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 

American History. By Jacop Axsort. [Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Engravings. Vol. iii. The Southern Colonies, 16mo., pp. 286. 
New York: Sheldon & Co.. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Birds. Wlustrated with 61 Engravings. 
By W. Harvey. Small 4to., pp. 276. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

History of Genghis Khan. By Jacop Assorr. With Engravings. 
18mo., pp. 8385. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Bruin; The Grand Bear Hunt. By Capt. Mayne Rem. Author of 
“The Boy Hunters,” “The Young Voyageurs,” “Odd People,” etc., etc. 
12mo., pp..871. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Quadrupeds, and other Mammalia. Tlus- 
trated with 61 Engravings by W. Harvey. Small 4to., pp. 276. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 
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Stories of Rainbow and Luckey, By Jacos Angorr. Author of “Up the 
River.” 16mo., pp. 192. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 

The Heroes of Europe. A Biographical Outline of European History, 
from A.D, 200 to 1700. By Henry G. Hewxett. 12mo., pp. 870. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

The Children’s Picture Fable Book, Containing 160 Fables, with 60 
Tilustrations. By Harrison Werr. Small 4to., pp. 278. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1861. 

Pictures and Flowers for Child-Lovers. 24mo., pp. 211. Boston: Walk- 
er, Wise, & Co, 

The Florence Stories, By Jacos Axnsort. Excursion to the Orkney 
Islands. 16mo., pp. 252. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1861. 

My Holiday Gift. A book of Pretty Poems, Stories, and Sketches, for 
boys and girls, by various Authors, <A gift for all seasons of the year. 
13 Illustrations. Small 4to., pp. 218. New York: Carlton & Porter. 


The following are late issues from the Meruopist Boox Rooms, 
Carlton & Porter, New York: 


May Ooverley : the Story of God’s Dealings with a poor Fatherless Girl. 
Five Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 262. 

Andy O'Hara; or, The Child of Providence. Three Illustrations. 
18mo., pp. 198. 

Parson Hubert’s School ; or, Harry Kingsley’s Trial. Three Illustrations. 
18mo., pp. 252. 

Abel Grey: the Story of a Singing Boy. Five Illustrations, 18mo., 
pp. 242. 

Nellie Morris and her Cousin, A Story for Girls. Four Illustrations. 
18mo., pp. 192. 

A Waif from the River Side ; or, Stories, Sketches, Letters, and Poems. 
Selected from a Manuscript Newspaper. Three Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 172. 

The Story of a Scripture Teat ; or, What Four Little Girls did with a 
Text about Pleasant Words. Three Illustrations, 18mo., pp. 202. 
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Notice of the following is postponed to the July number: 


Autobiography of Dr. Carlyle. Ticknor & Co, 

Evenings with the Doctrines. By Dr. N. Adams. Gould & Lincoln. 

Human Destiny. A Critique on Universalism. By C.F. Hudson. James 
Munroe & Co. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon. By Dixon. Ticknor & Co, 

The Pulpit of the American Revolution ; or, the Political Sermons of the 
Period of 1776, with a Historical Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 
By Jonn Winaats Tuornton, A.M. 12mo., pp. 587. Boston: Gould & 

"Lincoln. 1860. 





